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PREFACE 


This  study  was  conducted  under  contract  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (N£A  PC  80-29)  as  a  ^Study  of  the  Growth  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and 
Cultural  Organizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970's.    At  the  outset,  we  set 
stringent  quality  requirements  for  our  work  and  conducted  the  study  under 
strict  standards,  mindful  that  the  acquisition  o£  knowledge  in  this  area 
of  research  began  before  and  will  ccntinue  after  this  project. 
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this  report.    Without  the  assistance  of  these  numerous  individuals,  too 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  '  \ 

STUDY  OF  GROWTH  OF  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 

DECADE  OF  THE  1970's 

The  study  of  growth  of  arts  organizations  had  its  beginnings  only  about  15  yeat;s 
ago  with  the  seminal  work  on  performing  arts  by  Baumol  and  Bowen:  Performing 
Arts;  The  "conomic  Dilemna^  '  The  late  1960*s  saw  much  discussion  on  the  needs 
and  condition  of  the  arts,  but  except  for  orchestras,^^ ,  the  data  on  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  that  existed  could  not  truly  address  the  question  of  whether 
organizations  were  growing  or  improving  in  economic  terms.  In  the  art  fornis  of 
opera  and  museums,  data  had  been  collected,  but  it  lacked  the  consistency  needed  to 
analyze  change  over  tlme^ 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  saw  increasing  interest  in  data  about  the  arts»  The 
Ford  Foundation  conducted  its  study  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts  '  which 
collected  and  analyzed  data  on  professional  orchestras,  opera  companies,  resident 
theater  companies,  and  ballet  and  modem  dance  companies  for  the  fiscal  years 
1966-197u'^^  Service  organizations  began  collecting  data  on  their  member 
organizations  on  a  systematic,  annual  basis.  The  second  half  of  the  decade  saw  an 
explosion  in  the  number  of  service' otiganizations  founded^  Many  of  these  began 
collecting  information  on  the  organizations  in  the  fields  they  serve^  In  addition  to 
service  organizations^  government  agencies  and  commissioned  studies  collected  data 
on  arts  and  cultural  organizations^ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  disparate  data  on  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  in  the  1970*s  to  construct  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  growth 
of  the  arts»  Specifically,  the  tasks  of  this  study  were  to  assemble,  assess,  edit,  and 
analyze  available  data  sets  on  the 


V  Baumol,  William  3.,  and  Bowen,  William  G#   Performing  Arts;  The  Economic 
Dilemna>  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1966^ 

^/  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  collecting 
financial  and  operational  statistics  from  member  orchestras  since  the  early  1950*s. ' 

^/  Ford  Foundation*  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Vols*  I  and  11,  New  York, 

The  Ford  Foundation  collected  an  additional  three  years  of  data  (FY72  through 
FY7^*),  but  never  published  this  data*      ^  y 

0 


1970*s  relevant  to  the  development  of  the  arts  to  determine  changes  in  and  rates',  of 
growth  of  various  aspects  of  arts  organ iza t ion s»  and  to  produce  a  review  of  the  decade^ 

*  *  jf  ,  . 

The  results  ^}  assessing  the  vast  amoi>nt  of  information 'and  data  that  were 

assembled  revealed  t\\at  very  little  data  were  consistent  .enough  or  were  collected  on 

a  systematic  enough  basis  to.ailow  analysis,  except  in  a  most  cursor^  manner^  In  only 

three  art  forms  (orchestras,  operas,  and  theaters)  were  data  available  on  any  group  of^ 
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organizations  for  the  full  ten  years  of  the  decade*  '  For  dance  companies,  5  years  of^ 
data  were  available^  For  museums,  no  data  base  of  annual  data  was  founds 

r^^To  address  the  question:  what  were  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  arts?,  tlata  on  a 
uniform  group  of  organizations  collected  for' every  year  of  the  decade  were  required^ 
In  addition,  the  data  had  to  be  defined  in  the  same  way  and  measuring  the  same  thing 
for.  each  and  every  year^  Othei^wise  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  observed 
changes  reflect  variances  in  how  the  data  were  collected  or  from  whom  they  were 
collected,  or  whether  those  variances  actually  measure  some  change  that  occurred  in 
those  organizations. 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  a  decision  was  made  to  spend  the  bulk  of  the  time 
and  energy  doing  a  rigorous  analysis,  rather  than  a  broad  brush  overview  of  all  data 
which  might  produce  an  inaccurate  picture^  Therefore,  much  effort  was  spent  editing 
data  on  orchestras,  operas,  and  theaters  and  on  creating  a  ten^year  data  base  ^for 
dance  and  museums  (museums  as  an  institutional  art  form  are  the  largest  economic 
group  in  the  arts  and 


V  Much  of  FY  1980  data  was  not  available  until  mid  to  late  1981  or  later.  Thus,  the  ^ 
years  1970  through  1979  were  used  for  the  decade. 


cultural  organization  irkJustry  and  thus  could  not  be  left  out,  even  though  no  annual 
data  base  on  which  to  build  was  found).  In  orchestras,  the  task  of  editing  the  data 
from  the  American  Symphony  orchestra  League  was  a  relatively  simple  one,  since 
data  had  been  collected  on  a  similar  basis  for  all  ten  years.  In  fact,  for  one  groi^)  of 
17  large  orchestras*  consistent  data  were  available  back  until  the  early  1950*s.  This 
30  year  set  of  data  was  used  to  give  a  broader  overview  of  th^  arts  by  setting  the 
1970*s  into  a  historical  perspective.  For  operas  and  theaters*  the  task  was  one  of 
hooking  two  disparate  data  bases  together  by  carefully  assessing  differences  and 
correcting  those  that  were  found.  Ford  Foundation  data  were  used  for  ,the  first  five 
years  for  these  two  art  forms.  OPERA  America. and  the  Theatre  Communications 
Group  provided  data  for  the  second  half  of  the  decade*  In  both  cases,  the  mid  70's 
presented  problems  in  data  consistency,  but  the  quality  of  the  data  improved 
markedly  during  the  last  years  of  the  decade*  The  task  in  the  dance  art  form^  since 
no  data  base  could  be  found  on  the  second  half  of  the  decade,  was  to  extend  the  Ford 
Foundation  data  base.  This  was  done  using  financial  statements  of  the  dance 
companies.  Since  no  data  base  existed  for  museums,  the  task  was  to  collect  financial 
statements  for  a  group  of  museums  for  all  ten  years  and  create  a  uniform  data  base 
from  these* 

Because  of  the  lack  of  quality  data  and  the  enormity  of  the  editing  task  to 
create  quality  data,  the  one  additional  analytic  task  (besides  looking  at  growth  rates) 
that  was  completed  was  an  attempt  to  find  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
organizations  in  the  arts  and  cultural  fields  and  give  an  estimate  of  the  total 
economic  (dollar)  size  of  this  **industry.**  The  methodology  used  was  one  of  trying  to 
get  accurate  counts  or  estimates  of  the  number  of  organizations  in  each  art  form 
from  Individuals  or  organizations  in  the  arts  field,  eliminate  any  known  overlap  among 
art  forms,  and  then  add  up  the  estimates  to  arrive  at  a  grand  total*  By  using  average  ' 
siaes  (or  ranges)  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  organizations  within  each  discipline, 
an  estimate  of  the  tctal  dollar  size  of  the  arts  and  cultural  universe  was  made.  Other 
analyses,  such  as  changes  in  audience  characteristics  and  changes  in  geographical 
distribution  could  not  be  performed  on  a  global  nature  even  within  a  discipline*  Since 
simply  trying  to  count  the  number  of  organizations  at  one  point  in  time  proved 
difficult,  describing  their  characteristics  would  have  required  an  effort  beyond  the  ' 
scope  of  this  study. 


The  Universe  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations 

The  result  of  the  attempt  to  count  the  number  of  organizations  and  estimate  the 
dollar  size  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  Figure  I.  Toward  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the 
1970%  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  arts  and  cultural  organizations  is  approximately 
20,000  organizations  with  an  economic  size  of  roughly  $2  billion*  These  include 
avocational  and  amateur  groups  (where  an  estimate  by  someone  in  the  field  was 
available).  Sponsoring  and  presenting  organizations  (except  museum^  which  sponsor 
other  performing  or  visual  artistic  groups  are  excluded  from  the  count.  Their 
inclusion  would  result  in  double-counting  performances  and  the  associated  economic  . 
activity.  (However,  Appendix  F  of  the  report  is  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
data  found  on  sponsoring  and  presenting  organizations^' 

Performing  organizations  numbered  about  10,600  and  measured  an  estimated  * 
$833  million.  Museums  number  about  $,^^00  and  generated  an  economic  size  of  over 
$1  billion  ($1,017  million).  Other  visual  and  literary  organizations  numbered  about  ^ 
'^f700  and  measured^ an  estimated  $92  millioi^.   Many  of  these  organizations  were 
founded  during^  the  1970*s,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  real  growth  throughout 
these  art'^forma^  However,  for  the  reasons  described  above,  the  amount  of  growth 
cannot  be  accurately  measured.  No  universe  estimate  was  possible  for  the  beginning  ' 
of  the  decade  (except  in  operas,^museums,  and  literature)  because  of  the  lack  of 
dat%  For  these  three  art  forms,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  decade  foi^  the 
following  numbers  of  organizations: 

Year  and  Number  of 
>  Organizations 

'  Operas  1970:  19^:  986 

Museums  '    1966:   2^89  *     197^:  ^,«)8 

Literature  1967:     668  1980:  3,082 

Framework  of  Analysis 

To  understand  the  analysis  of  the  growth  of  arts  organizations,  an  economic 

framework  with  several  new  concepts  is  provid%-d.  In  their  economic  analysis  of  the 
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performing  arts,  Baumol  and  Bowen  ' 
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Introduced  the  concept  of  ever*increasing  need  for  support  of  performing  arts 
organizations*  Ever  since,  analysis  of  the  arts  has  focused  on  the  earnings  pap:  the 
difference  between  expenditures  ^nd  earned  income. 

While  the  central  prop<>sition  of  the  Baumol  and  Bowen  study-^the  natural 

^^^endency  of  the  earnings  gap  to  widen  as  the  ^'inescapable  result  of  the  technology  of  . 

71  .  . 

live  performance''  '—is  certainly  correct,  it  covers  only  a  part  of  the  sto»7.  We  must 
also  take  into  account  the  widening  of  the  gap  due  to  an  increase  in  output.'  At^the 
same  level  of  ootput,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  earnings  gap  to  widen  as  a 
result  of  the  technology  of  live  performance,  allowing,  for  only  limited  increases  in 
productivity.  This  we  call  its  natural  growth.  In  addition,  any  increase  in  the  output 
will  also  increase  the  earnings  gap.  This  irppUes  that  any  measure  of  the  growth  rate 
of  the  earnings  gap  contains  two  elements,  its  natural  grov^nh  and  its  growth  due  to  an 
increase  in  output,  which  we  call  its  output  growth.  Hence,  in  order  to  measure  the 
natural  growth  of  the  earnings  gap,  output  must  remain  constant.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  underlying  growth  rate  that  the  logical  structure  of  the  Baumol 
and  Bowen  thesis  dictates.  -  * 

It  should  be  noted  that  output  in  the  arts  not  only  consists  of  the  number  of 
performances,  a  "quantity"  dimension,  b^ut  also  has  a  "quality"  dimension.  A 
Beethoven  symphony  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  is  not  identical  to 
the  same  symphony  played  by  a  high  school  orchestra.  Some  determinants  of  quality 
are  the  number  of  players,  the  quality  of  players,  the  amount  of  rehearsal  time,  and 
even  the  physical  setting  of  the  performance.  Given  a  constant  level  of  earned 
income,  an  increase  in  output  will  increase  the  earnings  gap  even  in  the  absence  of 
natural  growth.  This  is  the  second  s^ment  of  the  grojvth  of  the  earnings  gap.  ^ 

A  natural  question  arises:  what  allows  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  to 
continue?  Obviously,  an  organization  cannot  incur  a  deficit  for  very  long,  and  this 
points  to  the  contributions  that  must  fill  the  gap.  Without  them,  output  cannot  grow 
and  even  the  natural  growth  of  player  wages  cannot  be  gnet. 


7/  Ibid.  p.  162 
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Researchers  have  usually  looked  at  only  one  side  of  the  coin— growth  of  costs, 
forgetting  that  the  other  side  consists  of  contributions.  Without  contributions,^t;here 
is  no  earnings  gap.  If,  for  example,  a  donor  contributes  $1  million  to  ah  arts 
organization,  its  e^rnir>gs  gap  can  be  increased  by  $1  miUioru  On  the  other  hand,  when 
contributions  slacken,  the  organization  is  forced  to  contract  and  decrease  the  gap. 
This  points  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  earnings  gap. 

Traditionally,  the  total  national  earnings  gap  of  the  (performing)  arts  has  been 
interpreted  as  "the  amount  which,  at  the  present  time,  society  must  be  prepared  to 
contribute,  by  some  means,  if  the  nation's  existing  performing  arts  organizations  are 
%o  be  kept  solvent."^^  Thus,  projections  of  large  growth  rates  of  the  earnings  gap 
have  served  as  the  rationale  for  more  support  ^  for  th&  arts,  e^eclally  from 
government.^^  Using 'this  reasoning,  it  would  imply  that^  projection  of  a  smeller, 
growth  rate  indicates  less  need  for  Support  qf  the  arts. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  precisely  the  contrary  is  usually  true.  Growth  rates  of 
the  earnings  gap  above  the  natural  growth  rate  indicate  an  expansion  of  the  i^rts  and 
are  a  sign  of  good  health,  while  those  below  the  natural  growth  rate  can  be  an 
indication  of  contraction  and  poor  health  for  the  arts.^^^  This  expansion  and 
contraction  can  take  the  form  of  changes  in  both  quantity  and  cpjality. 

Our  expansion  of  the  Baumol  and  Bowen  thesis  and  the  resultant  interpretation  of 
the  earnings  gap  has  led  to  some  major  conclusions  and  policy  implications: 

0  Any  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  greater  than  the  natural  growth  rate  may  be  a 
sign  of  good  health  for  the^arts.  Thus^  a  large  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  need 
not  necessarily  be  Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  poor  conditions. 

0  Within  ^the  same  class  of  organizations,  older,  more  established  arts 
organizations,  in  general,  have  smaller  growth  rates  than  newer,  less  established 
ones* 


^/  Ibid.  pp.  15Q-15r 

^/  See  Ford  Foundation,  op.  cit.  p.  10^ 

This  is  not  always  the  case  when  there  are  changes  in  earned  income  or. there  is  a 
deficit. 
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^The  earnings  gap  can  gfow  only  if  there  are  contributions  to  fund  that 
growth.  If  we  want  to  obtain  a- comprehensive  analysis  of  the  ^condition  of 
the  arts,  we  must  take  a  closer  look  af  the  growth  of  contributions  and  its 
relationship  to  the  earnings  gap.  ^ 


Growth  in  Arts  Organizations  >  .  ' 

i  . 

How  did  arts  organizations  grow  over  the  decade  of  the  1970's  and  how  did  this 
compare  to  the  preceding  years?.  The  first  two  columns  o*  Figure  2  present  the 
grpwth  rates  (in  constant  dollar^  of  total  expenses  and  the  earnings  gap  as  calculated 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  FY66-FY71  and  by  this  study  for  the  decade  iFY70-FY79, 
for  similar  samples  of  the  various  performing  arts:  symphony  orchestras,  operas, 
theaters,  ballet  and  modern  dance  companies.  (Although  museums  were  not  included 
on  this  figure,  as  no  previous  growth  rates  were  available,  this  study  shows  that  their 
growth  parallels  that  of  the  performing  arts.) 

Two  ma"|i>r  observations  emerge  from  Figure  2: 

'  X  ' 

0      the  same  range  of  growth  occurred  for  all  the  groups  except  for  the 
"youngf*  modern  dance  companies,  and 

0      all  performing  art  forms  (save  opera)  grow  at  a  slower  pace  in  the  1970% 
especially  symphony  orchestras.       ^  ^ 

To  understand  the  overall  picture,  one  must  look  at  the  detertn^ing  factor: 
contributions.  The  third  column  of  Figure  2  presents  the  growth  rates  of  support 
income  for  all  groups  over  the  decade.  The  eal'nings  gap  growth'  rates  for  opera  and 
modern  dance  were  lar^e  because  their  support  income  growth  rates  were  large. 
Orchestras  had  a  rather  small  growth  rate,  for  the  earnings  gap  because  support 
income  grew  at  a  slow  rate.  This  was  a  great  change  from  the  large  rate  of  the  Ford 
F^oundation,  induced  by  the  Ford  Foundation  symphony  program. 

But  just  as  contributions  largely  determirEr^^e  rate  of  growth  of  the 
organizations  and  their  earnings  gaps,  so  can  theyuJet ermine  the  pattern  of  growth. 
For  example,  in  the  late  1960*s,  the  Ford  Foundation  symphony  program  led  the  major 
orch^tras  to  dip  into  their  endowments  in  order  t<K 
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FIGURE  2 


cover  large  deficits  in  their  operating  funds.  Likewise  in  the  mid  1970%  museums 
invaded  their  endowments  to  cover  deficits.  In  the  decade  of  the  t970*St  several 
major  institutional  contributors  (the  Ford  and  Mellon  Foundations  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts)  decided  on  a  new  concept  of  securing  the  long  term  financial 
stability. of  the  organizations  and  used  grant  programs  to  shape  their  financial 
behavior. 

,  A  major  development  of  the  t970*s  reflected  repeatedly  In  the  background 
materials  was  the  increaseii  recognition  of  the  need  for  financial  management  in  the 
arts.  The  observed  r^ult  from  the  data  was  that  the  surplus/(deficlt)  position  of  the 
organizations  yas  better  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle^  Ue.^  the  overall  deficits  were  lower  and/or  more  organizations  had  (larger) 
surpluses.  Thts^  of  course^  varied  from  art  form  to  cxt  form*  Some  groups  had  large 
deficits  in  the  beginning  of  the  decade;- some  had  a  pattern  of  surpluses  in  the 
beginning  and  deficits  in  the  middle*  However^  the  general  trend  was  toward  a  better 
bottom-line  financial  position  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  Where  deficits  continued^ 

they  became  srnaller  and  the  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  decreased* 

\ 

This  control  of  the  deficits  seems  to  reflect  tighter  management  stemming  not 
oniy  from  cost  control  but  in  part  from: 

0      an  Increase  in  non-traditional  sources  of  earned  income  (especially  from 
concessions,  sales,  and  other  auxiliary  activities)  and 

0      a  stronger  emphasis  on  more  professional  development  to  provide  on-going 
contributed  support. 

In  seeking  long  term  solutions  to  financial  problems  of  the  arts,  large  grant 
programs  (Ford  and  Melton  Foundations  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts' 
Challenge  Grant  Program)  mandated  tighter  management  and  spurred  the  growth  of 
non-operating  funds,  e.g.,  endowment.  The  growth  of  endowments  allow  more 
flexibility  in  management  and  can  help  sustain  operating  deficits.  This  was  the 
picture  seen  in  museums^  where  operating  funds  generally  grew  more  quickly  than  did 
the  museums'  total  funds  and  deficits  occurred  more  frequently.  This  trend  of 
building  endowments  and  other  non-^ operating  funds  is  a  result  of  the  concern  for  long 
term  financial  health  in  the  arts. 
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Returning  to  the  earning  gap,  was  the  gap's  smaller  rate  of  growth  {as  seen  in 
Figure  2)  over  the  70's  decade  (and  the  better  bottom-line  position  of  the 
organizations)  a  sign  of  better  conditions?  Or  was  there  rather  a  countervailing 
reduction  in  output?  Although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  measure  of  output  — 
especially  in  '^.rms  of  quality  *-  some  indications  are  available*  At  the  end  of  the 
decade,  17  Major  Orchestras  reduced  the  total  number  of  performances,  especially 
those  by  th^  full  orchestra.  And  many  artistic  directors  complained  about  the  lack  of 
funds  for  innovation  and  experimentation.  In  1980  the  situation  was: 

**At  present,  according  to  Davidson  (Artistic  Director  of  Mark  Ta^er  Forum),  new 
^  play  activity  for  work  that  is  unsuited  to  the  main  stage  has  dwindled  because  it  is 
too  costly  —  full  productions. in  a  99  seat  laboratory  theater  are  simply  not 
economically  feasible.  In  other  vital  growth  areas,  the  Taper  b^s  not  been  able  to 
increase  actor  salaries  or  institute  an  extra  week  of  rehearsal*.. 

..*If  one  looks  back,  the  economic  effect  on  production  haA  already  been  felt:  In  1967 
Arena's  (Arena  Stage)  **The  Great  White  Hoptf*  was  done  with  62  actors  and  237 
^  costumes.   That  production  would  )>e  impossible  today,  says  (Zelda)  Fichandler 
(Producing  Director)..*  ' 
AjTtistic  output  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  the  1970' s. 

Data  Collection  In  the  Arts 

In  the  process  of  conducting  the  study,  several  lessons  were  learned  regarding  data 
collection  methodology  in  the  arts.  There  is  a  need  to  more  systematically  classify 
organizations  by  some  widely  accepted  taxonomy  that  would  create  mutually  exclusive 
types  of  organizations.  If  the  arts  field  used  such  a  taxonomy,  consistency  across  data 
collection  studies  might  be  possible. 

Another  problem  is  the  difficulty  in  segregating  for  analysis  the  economic  data  for 
arts  organizations  that  are  a  part  of  a  college  or  university  or  other  larger  nonprofit 
organization,  or  are  part  of  ^tate  or  municipal/county  governments.  The  exclusion  of 
these  organizations  and/or  part  of  their  economic  activity  undercounts  the  contribution 
made  by  the  arts.  Often,  these  arts  organizations  receive  significant  in-kind  contributions 
of  space,  salaries,  and  other  types  of  expenses.  Data  collection  should^  therefore,  make 
some  attempt  to  estimate  the  full  economic  activity  of  these  otigardzations. 


1  i/Mayleasi    Ruth    Rothschild.      *Tore\vard."     Theatre    Facts    80.    "  Theatre 
Communications  Group,  1981.  X6  


The  data  availabte  from  arts  organizations  are  frequently  of  questionable  quality. 
This  is  a  continuing  problem.  A  specific  problem  in  securing  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  arts  field  is  that  data  are  not  usually  available  for  non-operating  funds  (endowment 
and  plant  fund^*  This  translates  into  an  inability  to  track  transfers  to  and  from  operating 
funds  and  income  into  the  plant  and  endowment  funds.  Excluding  these  funds  understates 
support  (unearned  income),  especially  private  support.  It  given  an  arbitrary  picture  of 
operations,  because  there  are  no  rigorous  definitions  for  what,  is  included  and  what  is 
excluded  from  operating  funds.  Furthermore,  as  more  ^rts  organizations  build 
endowments,  this  area  of  economic  activity  should  be  capture  in  data  collection  on 
finances.  *  ^ 

The  frustration  at  the  lack  of  consistent  data  which  plagued  this  study  should  be 
much  alleviated  if  this  study  is  repeated  for  the  decade  of  the  1980*s.  For  a  number  of 
developments  in  the  last  years  of  the  1970's  and  continuing  into  the  1980*s  will  reap 
benefits.  The  accounting  profession  spent  much  of  the  70*s  decade  studying  how  nonprofit 
^otiganizations  shou'/^  report  their  finances.  X^e  guidelines  developed  and  the  reporting 
formats  recommended  should  provide  vastly  more  consistent  data.  For  museums, 
guidelines  were  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  1970%  and  the  results  were  greater 
uniformity  found  among  museums*  financial  statements  in  the  tatter  years  of  the  1970*s. 
Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  redesigned  its 
Form  990  (Report  of  Organizations  exempt  from  Income  Tax)*  This  may  provide  a  source 
of  consistently  defined  data  for  the  1980 's.  (Although  getting  data  directly  from  the  IRS 
will  continue  to  -be  problematic,  the  Form  990  could  be  requested  directly  from  the 
otiganizations  themselves.)  - 

Service  organizations  have  recognized  the  need  for  and  the  benefits  of  data*  A 
combination  of  more  service  organizations,  greater  interest  in  data,  and  the  increasing 
quality  of  data  collected  should  all  provide  a  greater  wf^alth  of  data  in  the  future. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  trend  of  service 'organizations  not  wishing  to 
share  their  data  excep*t  in  aggregated  form.  The  ability  of  bona  fide  researchers  to 
accurately  analyze  data  is  greatiy  reduced  if  individual  organization  data  cannot  be  used. 

Finally,  there  continue  to  be  national  organizations  who*  wish  to  collect  data,  such  as 
the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  and  the  National  Center  for  Charitable 
Statistics,  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This 
^  study  applauds  all  effort;  to  gather  data  that  is  of  high  quality  (i*e.,  reliable,  consistent, 
well  defined,  etc.)  becaui^e  the  result  may  be  a  study  of  the  1980's  that  will  go  far  beyond 
what  was  possible  for  the  1970*s.  12  ; 


CHAPTER  1 

PURPOSE,  METHODOLOGY,  AND  MA30R  CONCLUSIONS 

OF  THE  STUDY 


Numerous  and  essentially  unconnected  data  collection  eJJorts  in  the  arts  were 
carried  out  during  the  decade  ojE  the  seventies,  and  produced  data  on  the  economic 
condition  and  level  oi  activity  oi  arts  organizations  in  many  artistic  disciplines. 

The  data  sets  varied  widely*  Some  data  sets  covered  multiple  years*  Other 
collection  eiiorts  provided  data  {or  only  one  year*  Some  included  data  {or 
organ i2;ations  in  more  than  one  artistic. discipline,  while  others  provided  data  {or  one 
type  oi  organization  only*  Organizations  on  which  data  were  collected  oiten  varied 
widely  within  the  same  discipUneSi  and  most  data  collection  eiiorts  covered  only 
subsets  of  organizations  within  a  discipline* 

Most  important,  the  purposes  {or  which  the  data  were  gathered  varied*  Each 
eiiort  served  a  specific  and  limited  purpose  or  audience*  During  the  decade,  iew 
attempts  were  made  to  collectively  analyze  the  data  bases  in  order  to  expand  their 
usefulness  beyond  their  original  purpose.  Audiences  such  as  policy  planners,  decision 
makers,  and  researchers  interested  in  a  broader  scope  oi  information  abcyt  the 
economic  conditions  and  level  oi  activity  oi  arts  organizations  were  not  served  by 
these  data  collection  efforts* 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study.  The  Growth  of  Arts  Organizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970s,  was 
designed  to  systematically  and  critically  analyze  these  variant  data  bases  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  arts  during  that  period*  The  specific 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  portray,  where  possible,  the  rate  of  growth  and  change  in 
the  number  of  institutions  and  in  the  level  of  output,  employment,  income,  and 
expenses,  organized  according  to  ma}cr  art  form  and  institutional  characteristics. 

The  audiences  for  the  data  are  arts  policymakers,  planners,  and  researchers.  To 
adequately   address   these   audiences,   the   study   needed   to   provide  reliable 
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results  to  furnish  support  for  decisions  and  further  research,  nontechnical  conclusions, 
as  well  as  through  technical  discussions  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  varied  audiences, 
and  data  on  a  full  range  of  variables  and  disciplines  to  satisfy  the  need  for  a  broad 
view  of  the  arts. 

APPROACH 

To  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  study,  a  technical  approach  was  designed  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

0     Uncover  and  collect  as  much  data  as  possible. 

0  Critically  assess  the  data  to  determine  whether  sufficient  reliability, 
validity,  and  clarity  existed  to  support  calculation  of  reliable  growth  rate 
measures. 

0  Select  and  edit  data  for  rigorous  analysis,  including  removing  as  many 
impurities  as  possible  and  imputing  missing  data. 

0     Calculate  growth  rates  and  absolute  changes. 

0  Project  changes,  where  possible,  to  the  universe  of  arts  organizations 
within  an  artistic  discipline. 

0     Analyze  data  within  a  unified  framework. 

0  Assemble  and  present  in  a  simplified  manner  data  that  do  not  meet  the 
standards  of  rel-'Jbility  and  validity  required  for  the  calculation  of  growth 
rates. 

The  thrUst  of  the  work  was  directed  toward  the  more  rigorous  analyses  of  dat^ 
bases.  This  choice  in  approach  reflected  a  concern  for  accurate  analysis  of  data  from 
the  1970s  to  use  as  a  basis  for  guiding  policy  and  research  for  the  1980s. 


METHODOLOGY  ' -  -  - 

The  technical  approach  was  implemented  in  a  series  of  eight  tasks*.  The 
methodology  used  in  these  tasks  is  described  below* 

Task  1  *  Set  Priorities  and  Develop  Analysis  Plan 

The  first  task  was  to  set  priorities  regarding  the  data  bases  on  which  to  focus 
the  primary  attention  of  the  study.  From  this  effoVt,  a  broad  analysis  plan*  was 
developed.  It  was  agreed  that  a  comprehensive  effort  would  be  made  to  identify  and 
obtain  as  many  data  bases  as  possible^ 

There  was  an  initial  recognition  that  growth  rate  measurement  would  be 
attempted  for  five  more  organizationally  eatablished'art  forms:  Orchestras*  Operas^ 
Theater*  Dance  (Ballet  and  Modern  Dance  Companies)*  and  Museums.  Since  no 
time-series  data  set  existed  for  museums  or  for  the  last  5  years  of  the  decade  for 
ballet  or  modern  dance  companies^  it  was  decided  that  a  data  set  would  be  create^d  for 
these  disciplines  through  the  collection  of  financial  statements  from  samples  of  these 
types  of  organizations. 

Task  2  -  Identify  Data  Sources  and  Obtain  Data  Sets  ^ 

The  search  for  data  sets  started  from  information  already  known  by  the  project 
staff  and  the  documentation  available  to,  them  and  from  sources  suggested  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts*  Proj^t  staff 
supplemented  these  inputs  through  telephone  contact  with  service  organizations  in  the 
various  artistic  disciplines^  individual  researchers  in  the  arts  fields  and  government 
agencies. 

Sources  with  data  were  asked  to  send  copies  to  the  project*  In  addition*  the 
NBA  Library  was  extensively  searched  and  copies  were  made  of  all  relevant  data  and 
background  materials*  Nearly  all  data  sets  initially  identified  and  sought  were 
obtained  and  subsequently  categorized  by  types  of  analysis  and  disciplines  as  follows: 
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Those  to  be  Utitized  in  Growth  Rate  Measurement 
Orchestras 
Operas 
Theater 

Ballet  and  Modem  Dance  Compames^^ 
Museums^  ^ 

Those  to  be  Assembled  and  Presented 
Orchestras^^ 

Opera  and  Musical  Theater  Gomanies^^ 
21 

Theater  Companies  ' 
Ballet/Modem  Dance  Companies^^ 
Museums 
^  Choral  Music  Groups 

Chamber  Music  Groups 
Other  PerJorming  Arts  Groups 

Visual  Arts  Organizations/New  Arts  Space/ Alternative  Space 
Media  (Arts)  Centers 
Craits  Membership  Organizations 
Literature  Organizations 
'    Other  Arts  Organizations 
Arts  Sponsors/ Presenters 
Sources  oi  Funding/General  Support  Jor  the  Arts 

Discussion  oi  analyses  on  data  sets  in  this  tatter  group  is  not  presented  as  part 
oi  this  report*  However,  information  on  these  is  available  rfrom  the  Research 
Division,  National  Endowment  Jor  the  Arts* 

^  For  the  growth  rate  data  bases^  annual  data  collected  in  some  detail  with  some 
consistency  on  a  common  set  oi  organizations  were  needed  for  all  years  in  the  decade* 

For  orchestras,  this  data  base  existed  in  the  annual  statistics  collected  by  the 
Amertcan  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Jrom  the  early  1960s^^  In  addition,  this  source 


V  Primary  data  base  created  through  financial  statements  (see  Task  3}* 

Additional  data  not  used'directty  in  measurement  ojE  growth  rates* 

3/  Proper  citations  Jor  4nd  discussions  Jor  the  data  sources  can  be  Jound  in  Chapters 
3  and  5  through  9*  ^^^4  £1 


represented  the  universe  of  professional  orchestras  in  the  United  States.  For  opera^ 
theater^  and  dance^  the  Ford  Foundation  data  base  was  used  for  the  first  5  years  of 
the  decade^  The  opera  data  base  was  completed  with  data  obtained  from  OPERA 
America's  annual  survey  statistics.  The  theater  data  base  was  completed  and 
supplemented  with  annual  survey  data  from  the  Theater  Communications  Group. 
Since  no  similar  data  souce  existed  for  dance^  financial  statements  were  obtained  for 
the  remaining  years  in  the  decade  from  most  of  the  companies  in  the  Ford  Foundation 
sample.  For  museums^  no  data  base' .  existed.  Therefore^  lists  of  candidate 
organizations  were  prepared  through  consultation  with  the  American  Association  of 
Museums*  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services^  and  the  Museum  Program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  A  small  sample  was  selected  to  represent  the  varied  types 
of  museums  with  art  collections  in  the  field.  Financial  statements  or  annual  reports 
were  obtained  for  as  many  of  these  organizations  as  possible  from  the  Smithsonian 
and  National  Gallery  of  Art  libraries^  and  then  statements  for  missing  years  and/or 
missing  organizations  were  requested  directly  from  the  museums  themselves. 

A  wide  variety  of  additional  sources  with  data  for  single  points  in  time  for 
certain  groups  of  organizations  was  used  to  construct  the  universe  of  arts  and  cultural 
organizations. 

Task  3  -  Create  Data  Bases 

Data  for  a  sample  of  ^5  museums  were  selected  on^which  to  collect  financial 
statements  in  an  effort  to  create  a  suitable  data  base  for  measuring  growth  among 
museums.  Some  mCiseums  could  not  provide  financial  statements.  The  final  data  base 
contained  33  museums. 

Data  for  a  sample  of  10  ballet  companies  and  6  modern  dance  companies  were 
available  from  the  Ford  Foundation  study  for  1970  through  1974.  Financial 
statements  were  requested  from  these  companl^  to  complete  the  data  base  for  the 
second  half  of  the  decade.  Ten  ballet  cbmpanies  and  five  modern  dance  companies 
provided  financial  statements^  forming  a  data  base  on  which  growth,  rates  could  be 
calculatetl. 
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Task  ^  -  Assess  Data  Bases 

'  As  data  sets  were  received,  the  following  information  was  determined  for  each: 
0    Year  represented 

0     Size,  rating  and  geographic  distribution  of  respondent  universe 

0     Coverage  of  universes  presented  by  respondents 

0     Data  elements/variables  included 

0     Formats  in  which  the  data  were  available 

0     Reiiabiiity  and  v^alidity  of  data 

Data  sets  were  assessed  to  determine  whether  they  could  be  used  fen*  calculation 
of  growth  rates  (for  orchestras,  operas,  theaters,  danqe  companies,  and  miTffimjirns)  or 
wcHJld  be  used  only  for  supporting  analyses  or  for  simple  assembly  and  presentation* 
The  assessment  of  th^.  data  bases  resulted  in  a  set  of  data  iri  each  of  the  major 
artistic  disciplines^for  selected  variables.for  which  growth  rate  measurements  could 
be  calculated* 

Task  j  -  Editt  Combine,  and  Build'Data  Bases 

Data  selected  from  each  data  base  for  use  in  measuring, growth  rates  (in  the  five 
disciplines,  mentioned  above)  were  edited  to  insure  internal  consistency  (from 
organization  to  organization  and  from  year  to  year)  and  to  correct  any  detected 
errors.'  Where  possible,  data  were  verified  with  other  sources.  ^Vhen  a  clean  data 
base  was  created  for  each  sample  oi  (»*ganizations,  data  bases  were,  combined  within 
disciplines  to  provide  a  consolidated  data  base  for  the  lO^year  period* 

Combining  data  across  data  bases  within  a  discipline  re<^ir^d  that  two  types  of 
problems  be  overcome: 

0     Inconsistency  or  lack  of  data  item  definitions 

0     Inconsistency  in  definition  of  organizational  entities  represetned  in  the  data 
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These  problems  required  that  judgments  be  made  in  order  to  match  data  across 
data  sets.  In  addition,  son^e  organizations  did  not  report  data  for  certain  items. 
Where  possible,  these  data  were  imputed. 

Once  a  clean  data  base  was  prepared,  the  data  were  keyed  and  a  computer  file 
was  created  for  each  of  the  five  art  forms.  These  computer  data  files  were  used  to 
calculate  growth  rates. 

Task  6  -  Measure  Growth  Rates 

Growth  rates  for  the  vaiables  in  the  five  data  bases  were  calculated  for  relevant 
years,  using  economic  data  as  reported  and  as  adjusted  for  inflation.  Growth  rates 
were  calculated  over  a  10*year  period,  1970  through  1979,  e)(cept  where  noted. 

Task  7  -  Measure  Change  in  the  Universe 

The  next  task  was  to  take  the  -growth  rates  measured  for  the  sample  of 
organizations  included  in  the  data  base  and  prepare  an  estimate  of  growth  in  each*  of 
the  artistic  discipline  universes.  The  problem  was  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the 
sample  of  organizations  on  which  the  growth  rates  were  calculated  represented  the 
universe  of  otiganizations  in  each  discipline. 

This  problem  has  l;wo  parts.  First,  there  is  little  agreement  as  to  the 
identification  of  which  organizations  or  how  many  constitute  the  "true?*  universe  in 
any  of  the  artistic  disciplines  studied*  Second,  the  samples  used  for  the  calculation 
were  usually  not  systematically  drawn  from  any  "universe,"  but  came  from  other 
groupings  of  organizations.  The  degree  to  which  these  groupings  match  the  "true?* 
universe  obviously  affects  the  degree  to  which  the  sample  is  representative  of  the 
**irue?'  universe. 

Only  in  the  orchestfa^niverse  could  some  reasonably  systematic  Ktimate  of 
growth  rates  oL^he^iverse  be  made.  In  some  of  the  other  artistic  disciplines, 
estimates  w^re  made  where  possible  through  a  presentation  of  the  d)served  sample 
growth  rafes  and  a  judgment  analysis  of  how  representative  of  the  universe  these 
observed  values  might  be.  The  process  for  the  analysis  has  been  described  in  each 
chapter  addressing  the  growth  rates* 
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Task  8  *  Analyze'  and  Interpret  Results  and  Prepare  Final  Report 

The  calculated  growth  rates  were  analyzed  according  to  the  Jramework 
(presented  in  Chapter  4)  by  type  and  budget  size  oi  organizations  in  each  of  the  five 
artistic  disciplines.  The  results  were  interpreted  to  assess  the  gro>]^h  of  these  types 
oi  art^s  organizations  (Chapters  5  though  9).  An  estimate  of  the  total  universe  oi  arts 
organizations  was  constructed  (Chapter  3).  Then^  the  report  was  prepared.  A 
summary  oi  the  conclusions *o J  the  study  Is'presented  in  the  next  section. 

AREAS  NOT  ADDRESSED  IN  THIS  REPORT  ; 

A  detailed  comprehensive  picture  of  all  types  of  arts  organizations^  employment 
in  the  artSf  audience  growth^  and  so  on  was  not  possible.  This  study  was  limited  by 
the  resources  available.  Also^  much  oi  the  data  for  many  areas  oi  investigation  either 
do  not  exist  or  are  oi  such  question^le  quality  as  to  be  useless.  Variation  Jrom  year 
to  year  ior  much  data  was  enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  discern  actual  change  irom 
changes  in  data  coUecton. 

The  following  areas  oi  investigation  produced .  no  or  iew  concrete  results 
because  oi  the  lactc  oi  adequate  consistent  data  over  the  decade: 
0     Regional  geographic  changes  in  numbers  oi  organizations 
0     Employment  by   arts  organizations  and   related  to  growth  oi  those 
organizations 

Tiie  following  areas  were  e);cluded  because  oi  the  time  and  resources  available: 

0  Audience  studies  and  size  oi  audience  oi  the  arts.  Many  studies  exists  but 
there  is  no  systematic  way  to  easDy  relate  this  to  the  growth  oi 
organizations. 

0  philanthropy.  Data  on  government  and  private  giving  irom  the  donor 
perspective  is  readily  available.  However^  relating  this  to  specific  growth 
oi  organizations  is  not  possible^  except  in  a  cursory  manner. 

CONCLUSIONS 

'  Conclusions  are  presented  regarding  on  the  overall  arts  picture^  each  oi  the  iive 
major  artistic  disciplines^  and  data  collection  in  the  arts. 


The  Universe  oi  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations 


The  result  pi  the  attempt  to  count  the  number  oi  organizations  and  estimate  the 
dollar  sizfe  oi  the  industry  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Toward  the  end  oi  the  decade  oi  the 
1970%  the  estimate  oi  the  number  oi  arts  and  cultural  organizations  is  approximately 
20^000  organizations  with  an  economic  size  oi  roughly  $2  billion;  These  include 
avocational  and  amateur  groups  (where  an  estimate  by  someone  in  the  Jield  was 
available).  Sp'jnsoring  and  presenting  organizations  (except  museums)  which  spQnsor 
other  performing  or  visual  artistic  groups^  are  excluded  irom  the  count.  Their 
inclusion  would  result  in  double-counting  performances  and.  the  associated  economic 
activity.  (However,  Appendix  F  oi  the  repart  is  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  the ' 
data  found  on  sponsoring  and  presenting  organis^ation^)  .  »  *  ^ 

Performing  organizations  numbered  about,  10,600  and  measured  an  estimated 
$S33  miUioru.  Museums  number  about  k^^^  and  generated  an  economic  size  of  over 
$1  billion  ($1>017  million).  Other  visual  and  literary  organizations  numbered  about 
4,700  and  measured  an  estimated  $92  miUioru  Many  of  these  organizations  were 
founded  during  the  1970*s,  and  there  appears  to  have  b^een  real  growth  throughout 
these  art  forms.  However,  for  the  reasons  described  above,  the  amount  of  growth 
cannot  be  accurately  measured.  No  universe  estimate  was  possible  for  the  beginning 
of  the  dedade  (except  in  operas,  museums,  and  literature)  because  of  the  lack  of 
data*  For  these  three  art  forms,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  decade  found  the 
following  numbers  of  organizations: 

Year  and  Number  of 
^rganizations 

Operas  1970  :     6if8  1980:  986 

Museums     '  1966:  2,889  1978j  %m 

Literature  357.:     658  .-=1980;  3,Q82 

Framework  oi  Analysis 

To  understand  the  analysis  of  the  growth  of  arts  organizations,  an  economic 
framework  with  several  new  concepts  is  provided.  In  their  economic  analysis  of  the 
^performing  arts,  Baumol  and  Bowen^^ 
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introduced  the  concept  of  ever-increasing  need  for  support  of  performing  arts 
organizations.  Ever  since,  analysis  ol  the  arts  has  focused  on  the  earnings  gap:  *:je 
difference  between  expenditures  and  earned  income. 

While  the  central  proposition  of  the  Baumol  and  Bowen  study— the  natural 
tendency  of  the  earnings  gap  to  widen  as  the  ^'inescapable  result  of  the  technology  oi 
live  peri ormance^'^^—is  certainly  correct,  it  covers  only  a  part  of  the  story.  We  must 
al^  take  into  account  the  widening  of  the  gap  due  to  an  increase  in  output.  At  the 
same  level  of  output >  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  earnings  gap  to  widen  as  a 
result  of  the  technology  of  live  performance^  allowing  for  only  limited  increases  in 
productivity.  This  we  call  its  natural  growth*  In  addition^  any  increase  in  the^output 
will  also  increase  the  earnings  gap.  This  implies  that  any  measure  of  the  growth  rate 
of  the  earnings  gap  contains  two  elements,  its  natural  growth  and  its  growth  du^  to  an 
increase  in  output,  which  we  call  its  output  growth*  Hence,  in  order  to  measure  the 
natural  growth  of  the  earnings  gap,  output  must  remain  constant.  Indeed^  this  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  underlying  growth  rate  that  the  logical  structure  of  the  Baumol 
and  Bowen  thesis  dictates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  output  in  the  arts  not  only  consists  of  the  number  of 
performances^  a  "quantity*'  dimension,  but  also  has  a  **quaiity"  dimension.  A 
Beethoven  symphony  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  is  not  identical  to 
the  same  symphony  played  by  a  high  school  orchestra.  Some  determinants  of  quality 
are  the  number  of  players,  the  quality  of  players,  the  amount  of  rehearsal  time,  and 
even  the  physical  setting  of  the  performance.  Given  a  constant  level  of  earned 
income,  an  increase  in  output  will  increase  the  earnings  gap  even  in  the  absence  of 
natural  growth*  This  is  the  second  segment  of  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap. 

A  natural  question  arises:  what  allows  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  to 
continue?  Obviously,  an  organization  cannot  incur  a  deficit  for  very  long,  and  this 
points  to  the  contributions  that  must  fill  the  gap.  Without  them,  output  cannot  grow 
and  even  the  natural  growth  of  player  wages  cannot  be  met. 


7/  Ibid.  p.  162 
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Researchers  have  usually  looked  at  only  one  side  of  the  coin— growth  of  costs, 
forgetting  that  the  other  side  consists  of  contributions.  Without  contributions,  there 
is  no  earnings  gap.  If,  for  example,  a  donor  contributes  $1  million  to  an  arts 
organization,  its  earnings  gap  can  be  increased  by  $1  miUioru  On  the  other  hand,  when 
contributions  slacken,  the  organization  is  forced  to  contract  and  decrease  the  gap. 
This  points  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  earnings  gap. 

Traditionally,  the  total  national  earnings  gap  of  the  (performing)  arts  has  been 

interpreted  as  "the  amount  which,  at  the  present  time,  society  must  be  prepared  to 

contribute,  by  some  means,  if  the  nation's  existing  performing  arts  organizations  are 

to  be  kept  solvent.*'^^  Thus,  projections  of  large  growth  rates  of  the  earnings  gap 

have  .served  as  the  rationale  for  more  support  for  the  arts  especially  from 
9/ 

government.  /  Using  this  reasoning,  it  would  imply  that  projection  of  a  smaller 
growth  rate  indicates  less  need  for  support  of  the  arts. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  precisely  the  contrary  is  usually  true.  Growth  rates  of 
the  earnings  gap  above  the  natural  growth  rate  indicate  an  expansion  of  the  arts  and 
are  a  sign  of  good  health,  while  those  below  the  natural  growth  rate  can  be  an 
indication  of  contraction  and  poor  health  for  the  aris*^^^  This  expansion  and 
contraction  can  take  the  form  of  changes  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Our  expansion  of  the  Baumol  and  Bowen  thesis  and  the  resultant  interpretation  of 
the  earnings  gap  has  led  to  some  major  conclusions  and  policy  implications: 

0  Any  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  greater  than  the  natural  growth  rate  may  be  a 
sign  of  good  health  for  the  arts.  Thus,  a  large  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  need 
not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  poor  conditions. 

0  Within  the  same  class  of  organizations,  older,  more  established  arts 
organizations,  in  general,  h^^^e  smaller  growth  rates  than  newer,  less  established 
ones. 


V  Ibid.  pp.  150-151 

^/  See  Ford  Foundation,  op^  cit.  p.  10^ 

is  not  always  the  case  when  there  are  changes  in  earned  income  or  there  is  a 


deficit. 
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0  .    The  earnings  gap  can  grow  only'  if  there  are  contributions  to  fund  that 
growth*  If  we  want  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  condition  of 
the  arts*  we  must  take  a  closer  took  at  the  growth  of  contributions  ^nd  its 
.  relationship  to  the  earnings  gap* 

Growth  in  Arts  Organizations 

How*did  arts  organizations  grow, over  the  decade  of  the  1970*s  and  how,  did  this 
compare  to  the  preceding  years?  The  first  two  columns  of  Figure  2  present  the 
growth  rates  (in  constant  doUars)  of  total  expenses  and  the  earnings  gap  as  calculated 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  FY66'FY71  and  by  this  study  for  the  decade  FY70-FY79t 
for  similar  samples  of  the  various  performing  arts:  symphony  orches^tras^  operas^ 
theaters,  ballet  and  modern  dance  companies.  (Although  museums  were  not  included 
on  this  figure^  as  no  previous  growth  rates  were  available^  this  study  shows  that  their 
growth  parallels  that  of  the  performing  arts.) 

Two  major  observations  emerge  from  Figure  2: 

o      the  same  ran^e  of  growth  occurred  for  all  the  groups  except  for  the 
**young^'  modern  dance  companies,  and 

0  all  perf otmir^  art  forms  (save  opera)  grow  at  a  slower  pace  in  the  t970*s, 
*  especially  symphony  orchestras* 

To  understand  the  overall  picture,  one  must  look  at  the  determining  factor: 
contributions.  The  third  column  of  Figure  2  presents  the  growth  rates  of  support 
income  for  all  groups  over  the  decade*  The  earnings  gap  growth  rates  for  opera  and 
modem  dance  were  large  because  their  support  income  growth  rates  were  large* 
Orchestras  had  a  rather  small  growth  rate  for  the  earnings  gap  because  support 
income  grew  at  a  slow  rate*  This  was  a  great  change  from  the  large  rate  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  induced  by  the  Ford  Foundation  symphony  program* 

But  just  as  contributions  largely  determine  th6  rate  of  growth  of  the 
organizations  and  their  earnings  gaps^  so  can  they  determine  the  pattern  of  growth. 
For  example,  in  the  late  1960's,  the  Ford  Foundation  symphony  program  led  the  major 
orchestras  to  dip  into  their  endowments  in  order  to 
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GROHTH  RATES  OF  VfflffDUS  ART  FORMS. 
FORD  FOUNDATION  AND  70'S  DECADE  STUDIES 
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cover  large  deiicits  in  their  operating  iunds.  Likewise  in  the  mid  1970%  museums 
invaded  their  endowments  to  cover  dejicits.  in  the  decade  .of  the  1970*St  several 
major  ^institutional  contributors  (the  Ford  and  Mellon  Foundations  and  ^he  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts)  decided  on  a  new  concept  of  securing  the  long  term  financial 
stability  of  the  organizations  and  used  grant  programs  to  shape  their  financial 
behavior* 

A  major  development  oi  the  1970*s  reflected  repeatedly  in  the  background 
materials  was  the  increased  recognition  of  the  need  for  iinancial  management  in  the 
arts.  The  observed  result  from  the  data  was  that  the  surplus/Cdeiiat)  position  of  the 
organizations  was  better  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning  or  in  the^ 
middle^  l^e.^  the  overall  deiicits  were  lower  and/or  more  organizations  had, (larger) 
surpluses.  This,  oi  course,  varied  Jrom  art  Jorm  to  art  Jorm*  Some  groups  had  large 
deficits  in  the  beginning  oi  the  decade}  some  had  a  pattern  oi  surpluses  in  the 
bieginning  and  deficits  in  the  middle*  However,  the  general  trend  was  toward  a  better 
bottom-line  financial  position  at  the  end  oi  the  decade*  Where  deficits  continued, 
they  became  smaller  and  the  JliK;tuation  Jrom  year  to  year  decreased. 

This  control  oi  thfe  deficits  j;eems  to  reflect  tighter  management  stemming  not 
only  from  cost  control  but  in  part  from: 

0      an  increase  in  non-traditional  sources  of  earned  inpome  (especially  from 
concessions,  sales,  and  other  auxiliary  activities)  and 

0      a  stronger  emphasis  6n  more  professional  development  to  provide  on-going 
contributed  support*  ' 

in  seeking  Ion/ term  solutions  to  financial  problems  of  the  arts,  large*grant 
programs  (Ford  and  Mellon  Foundations  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts* 
Challenge  Grant  Program)  mandated  tighter  management  and  spurred  the  growth  of 
non-Operating  funds^  e*g.,^  endowment*  The  growth  of  endowments  allow  more 
flexibility  in  management  and  can  help^  sustain  operating  deficits*  This  was  the 
picture  seen  in  museums,  where  operating  funds  generally  grew  more  quickly  than  did 
the  museums*  total  funds  and  deficits  occUrred  more  frequently*  This  trend  of 
building  endowments  and  other  nor>- operating  funds  is  a  result  of  the  concern  for  long 
term  financial  health  in  the  arts.  * 
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*  Returning  to  the  earning  gap,  was  the  gap^s  smaller  rate  of  growth"  (as  seen  in 
Figure  2)  over  the  70's  decade  (and  the  better  bottdm-line  position  of  the 
otiganizations)  a  sign  oj  better,  conditions?  Or  was  there  rather  a  countervailing 
reduction  in  output?  Although  it  is  diiiicult  to  obtain  a  measure  of  output  »  ^ 
especially  in  terms  of  quality  —  ,some  indications  are  available.  At  the  end  of  the 
decadi^y  17  Major  Orchestras  reduced  the  total  number  of  performance$>  especially . 
those  by  the  iuh  orchestra^  And  many  artistic  directors  complained  about  the  lack  oi 
Junds  Jor  innovation  and  experimentation^  In  1980  tht  situation  wast 

r  t 

"At  present,  according  to  Davidson  (Artistic  Director  of  Mark  Taper  Forum),  new 
pjay  activity  Jor  work  that  is  unsuited  to  the  main  stage  has  dwindled  because  it  is 
too  costly  —  Jul!  productions  in  a  95  seat  laboratory  theater  are  simply  not 
.  economically  Jeasibie,  In  otiier  vital  growth  areas,  the  Taper  has  not  been  able  to 
increase  actor  salaries  or  institute  an  extra  week  6i  rehearsals* 

44    one  looks  back,  the  economic  effect  on  production  has  already  been  ie\U  In  1967 
^  Arena's  (Arena  Stage)  "The  :Great  White  Hope"  was  done  with  62  actors  and  237 
costumes*   That  production  would  be  impossible  today,  says.(Zelda)  Fichandler 
(Producing  Director) 

Artistic  6u1?:ut  seems  to  haye  been  the  victim  of  the  1970's* 
Data  Collection  In  the  Arts 

In  the  process  of  conducting  the  study,  several  lessons  were  learned  regarding  data 
collection  methodology  in  the  arts*  There  is  a  need  to  more  systematically  classify 
otiganizations  by  some  widely  accepted  taxonomy  that  would  create  mutually  exclusive 
types  of  organizations*  li  the  arts  field  used  such  a  taxonomy,  consistency  across  data 
collection  studies  might  be  possible. 

Another  problem  is  the  diJJiculty  in  segregating  Jor  analysis  the  economic  data  Jor 
arts  organizations  that  are  a  part  oi  a  college  or  university  or  other  larger  nonprofit 
organization,  or  are  part  oi  state  or  municipal/county  govemments*  The  exclusion  oj 
these  organizations  and/or  part  oi  their  economic  activity  undercounts  the  contribution 
made  by  the  arts*  Often,  these  arts  otiganizations  receive  significant  in-^kind  contributions 
of  space,  salaries,  and  other  types  of  expenses*  Data  collectioa  should,  therefore,  make 
some  attempt  to  estimate  the  full  economic  activity  of  thece  organizations* 


1 U  Mayleas,    Ruth    Rothschild*     "Forewar^'',    Theatre    Facts    80.  Theatre 
Communications  Group*  1981*   


The  data  available  irom  arts  organizations  are  frequently  oi  questionable  quality. 
This  is  a  continuing  problem.  A  speciiic  problem  in  securing  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  arts  lield  is  that  data  are  not  usually  available  for  non-operating  iunds  (endowment 
and  plant  iund^*  This  translates  into  an  inability  to  track  transfers  to  and  irom  operating 
iunds  and  incQme  into  the  plant  and  endowment  iunds.  Excluding  these  iunds  understates 
support  (unearned  income),  especially  private  support.  It  given  an  arbitrary  picture  of 
operations^  because  there  are  no  rigorous  definitions  for  what  is  included  and  what  is 
excluded  irom  operating  iunds.  Furthermore,  as  more  arts  organizations  build 
endowments,  this  area  of  economic  activity  should  be  captured  in  data  collection  on 
Jinances. 

The  frustration  at  the  lack  of  consistent  data  which  plagued  this  study  should  be 
much  alleviated  H  this  study  is  repeated  for  the  decade  of  the  1980*s.  For  a  number  of 
developments  in  the  last  years  of  the  1970's  and  continuing  into  the  1980's  will  reap 
benefits.  The  accounting  profession  spent  much  of  the  70*s  decade  studying  how  nonprofit 
organizations  should  report  their  finances.  The  guidelines  developed  ^and  the  reporting 
formats  recommended  should  provide  vastly  more  consistent  data.  For  museums, 
guidelines  were  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  1970*s,  and  the  results  were  greater 
uniformity  found  among  museumsV  financial  statements  in  the  latter  years  of  the  1970* s. 
Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  redesigned  its 
Form  990  (Report  of  Organizations  exempt  from  income  Tax).  This  may  provide  a  source 
of  consistently  defined  data  for  the  1920's.  (Although  getting  data  directly  from  the  tkS 
will  continue  to  be  problematic,  the  Form  990  could  be  requested  directly  from  the 
organizations  themselves.) 

Service  organizations  have  recognized  the  need  for  and  the  benefits  of  data*  A 
combination  of  more  service  organizations,  greater  Interest  in  data,  and  the  increasing 
quality  of  data  collected  should  all  provide  a  greater  wealth  of  data  in  the  future. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  trend  of  service  organizations  not  wishing  to 
share  their  data  except  in  aggregated  form.  The  ability  of  bona  fide  reseftfchers  to 
accurately  analyze  data  is  greatly  reduced  if  Individual  organization  data  cannot  be  used. 

Finally,  ther^  continue  to  be  national  organizations  who  wish  to  collect  data/  such  as 
the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  and  the  National  Center  for  Charitable 
Statistics,  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This 

study  applauds  all  efforts  to  gather  data  that  is  of  high  quality  (Le.,  reliable,  consistent, 
well  defined,  etc.)  because  the  result  may  be  a  study  of  the  1980*s  that  will  go  far  beyond 
.  what  was  possible for_tb_e_1970^s.^  i^^j  ,  33^    


CHAl>TER  2 
THE  ART  OF  MEASURING  THE  ARTS 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  (where  possible)  the  growth  of 
nonprofit  arts  and  cult^al  organizations  in  the  seventies  in  order  to  answa*  the 
question,  "What  happened  to  the  arts  during  the  decade  of  the  1970s?'*  The  question 
as  stated  lacked  adequate  specificity,  so  the  first  step  was  to  define  its  elements. 
Taking  the  three  elements  of  the  question  in  reverse  order,  they  can  be  defined  as 
follows:  . 

f  During  the  decade  of  the  1970s:  The  decade  can  be  defined  either  as 
1970-1979  or  as  1971*1980.*  This  study  uses  both  definitions;  however,  the 
first  definition  was  used  most  frequently  only  because  more  data  were 
available  for  that  lO*year  span. 

The  arts:  The  scope  of  this  study  eliminated  two  large  segments  of  the  arts 
world:  profit-making  (commercial)  brganizations  and  individual  artists.  Thus, 
*    only  nonprofit  organizations  were  included. 

What  happened:  Two  aspects  of  "what  happened"  were  examined:  One  was  to 
observe  the  change  in  the  number  and  types  of  organizations  that  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade  versus  the  end  of  the  decade,  generally  described 
as  ''counting  the  universe  of  arts  or^nizations."  This  aspect  was  specifically 
to  determine  how  many  nonprofit  organizations  of  varying  types  existed  in 
1970  versus  in.l980. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  '*what  happened"  question  is  how  the  organizations 
themselves  changed  over  the  decade.  Did  they  grow  or  shrink  in  size?  Did  - 
they  employ  more  or  less  artisTicJ;  technical,  or  administrative  staff?  Did 
they  provide  more  or  less  or  different  services?  Did  their  mix  of  income  or 
expenses  change?  Did  they  operate  at  a  surplus  or  deficit?  Generally 
speaking,  were  organizations  better  off  in  1980  than  they  were  in  1970? 
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Furthermore,  were  the  changes  that  occbrred  the  same  for' all  types  of 
organizations,  or  only  for  certain  types  or  sizes,  or  ior  those  located  in  a  particular 
area  of  the  country? 

As  this  chapter  highlights  and  other  sections  of  this  report  point  out,  the 
measurement  of  the  economics  and  financial  health  of  arts  organizations  during  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  (and  continuing  now  into  the  eighties)  is  stot  being 
conducted  in  a  uniform  manner  by  the  data-collecting  organizations.  At  this  time, 
measurement  is  still  very  much  an  art,  and  furthermore^  the  '*Art  of  Measuring  the 
Arts'*  is  still  in  its  formative  stage.  This  chapter  discusses  this  '*Art  of  Measuring 
the  Arts**  as  it  stands  now;  Chapter  4  presents  a  framework  for  analyzing  the 
economic  behavior  of  arts  organizations.  The  results  of  our  attempts  to  look  at  the 
first  aspect  of  **what  happened",  i.e.,  to  measure  the  size  of  the  universe  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  decade  (count  the  number  of  organizations  and  generate  an 
economic  measure  of  the  universe)  is  covered  in  the  next  chapter.  The  second 
aspect  of  **what  happened,**  measuring  change  in  five  groups  of  organizations 
themselves,  is  covered  in  Chapters  5  through  9. 

The  discussion  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  measuring  the  arts  Is^  split  into  two 
\-  sections.  One  part  covers  attempts  to  count  the  universe  of  ail  arts  organizations 
or  particular  groups  of  organizations;  the  other  part  covers  data  on  a  defined  group 
^  of  organizations.  These  two  parts  are  reflections  of  the  '*what  happened"*  question 
introduced  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  chapter. 

Counting  the  Universe  of  Arts  Organizations 

Four  sets  of  data  on  arts  organizations  in  the  seventies  look  at  a  "univet'se''  of 
organizations: 

0  internal  Revenue.  Service;  Statistics  of  income  on  Organizations  that 
are  required  to  file  IRS  Form  990  (report  from  tax-exempt 
nongovernmerit  organizations) 

0        Census  Bureau:  Economic  Census  of  Service  industries 
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[        0        National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts:  The  Status  of  Nonprofit  A^ts 
j  and  Museum  Institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1976 

0        Ford  Foundation:  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts 

The  problems  of  each  data  set  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  3»  The  most 
significant  common  problem  is  that  none  of  these  fully  counts  the  '^universe*',  of  arts 
organizations^  Each  defines  the  universe  in  a  way  that  excludes 'a  significant 
portion  of  organizations  that  are  known  to  exists  Furthermore,  as  is  noted 
repeatedly  in  this  report,  the  "true  udverse^'  of  arts  organizations  is  nowhere 
defined,  and  its  boundaries  are  subject  to  individual  interpretation^  Therefore,  the 
first  and  most  critical  problem  in  measuring  the  arts  is  determining  which  universe 
or  subpart  is  being  measured. 

Becai^e  no  data  set  even  approximates  the  true  universe,  one  way  to  attempt 
to  measure  the  universe  of  arts  organizations  is  to  use  data  that  describe  the 
universe  of  a  particular  discipline  and  to^add  all  the  disciplines  tpgetl:i|er. 

Serious  problems  arise  from  estimating  the  number  of  arts  organizations  on  a 
discipline-by-discipline  basis  and  then  adding  these  together  to  measure  the  whole 
universe;  i»e»,  adding  the  number  of  organizations  of  each  discipline  together  to 
create  a  grand  totaU  This  methodology  requires  that  each  discipline  be  a  mutually 
exclusive  subpaVt  of  the  universe^  However,  since  there  has  been  no  systematic 
attempt  to  coordinate  estimates  of  separate  discipline  universe^  sizes,  the  simpleA 
additive  process  is  foiled  because  an  individual  organization  may  be  either  countedJ 
in  two  disciplines  or  missed  altogether.  The  first  aspect  creates  an  ov^eTlap 
problem,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  occurs  can  only  be  guessed  at  at  this  points 
The  following  example  will  illuminate  this  problem^ 

"      One  opera  universe -for-which  individua^orgaT>ization  data-were-available^as__ 
the  National  Opera  Institute  (NOI)  Census.   NOI  collected  information  in  1977^ 
They    defined    an    opera    company    as    a    noq)rofit    organization  that 
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periormed/produced  at  least  one  fully  staged  opera  during  each  of  the  previous 
three  years.  The  ioUowing  were  among  the  11^  organizations  included  under  that 
dejinition:  Aspen  Music  Festival,  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  inc.,  Columbus 
Symphony,  Duluth-Superior  Symphony  Association,  Hartman  Theater  Company,' 
Natural  Heritage  Trust/Artpark,  San  Antonio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Spoleto 
Festival,  USA,  and  Woli  Trap  Foundation. 

Although  these  organizations  did  product  iuliy  staged  operas,  they  ^are  not 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be  opera  companies.  The  inclusion^  of  these 
organizations  not  only  distorts  the  size  of  a  "mutually  exclusive  opera  company*' 
universe  in  numbers  of  organizations^  but  also  inflates  the  economic  size  of  the 
universe.  The  dollar  size  of  tiOVs  universe  was  $101  million.  Of  that  total,  over  10 
percent  (Si  1.8  million)  represented  organizations  that  were  not  primarily  opera 
companies.  Specifically,  $7A  million  came  from  these  three  organizations,  all  of 
which  are  large  presenters/producers  of  all  types  of  performing  arts:  Aspen  Music 
Festival^  Natural  Heritage  Trust/Artpark,  and  Wolf  Trap  Foundation. 

However,  even  with  these  problems,  the  data  from  .this  census  can  be  used 
because  each  organization  and  its  budget  was  reported  separately.  Therefore,  the 
gross  figures  can  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  desired  mutually  exclusive  discipline 
universe:  "organizations  whose  primary  function  is  as  an  opera  company." 

This  overlap  problem,  therefore^  is  that  the  same  organization  can  appear  in 
*  two  or  more  universes.  The  Kitchen  Center'^for  Video  and  Music  (New  York  City)  is 
a  museum  within  the  definitions  of  museums  of  the  institute  of  Museum  Services 
and  the  American  Association  of  MuseXims^  and  is  counted  within  the  museum 
universe.  It  is  also  a  media  arts  cenjcer  and  a  new  arts  space  (two  other  visual  arts 
categories)^  and  has  received  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
the  programs  of  Music^  Dance^  Media*  Museum,  Opera/Musical  Theater,  Visual  Arts, 
and  Inter-Arts.  Another  institution,  t^e  Walker  Arts  Center  (Minneapolis-St.  Paul), 
is  considered  a  performance  facility  and  sponsor,  a  media  arts  center,  and  a 
museum.  One  further  example  is  a  symphony  orchestra  that  produces  operas  and 
presents  choral  and  chamber  music  performances  under  its  auspices  and,  therefore, 
has  data  on  the  disciplines  of  opera,  chamber,  and  choral  music  within  its 
organizational  information. 
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No  single  source  oi  discipline  data  examined  was  without  overlap  problems. 
This  should  not  be  surprising,  however,  since  service  organizations  that  are  the 
primary  source  for  data  are  advocates  jEor  their  disciplines  and  Jind  it  in  their  best 
Interest  to  represent  their  discipline  and  potential  membership  as  broadly  as 
possible.  But  the  resulting  overlap  problem  creates  the  potential  for  double 
counting  when  attempting  to  describe  the  total  universe  oi  arts  organizations  irom 
discipline  data. 

Counting  numbers  oi  organizations/artistic  groups  is  a  simple  task  in 
comparison  with  matching  dollars  to  a  discipline.  The  economic  measurement 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  although  one  thinks  of  the  arts  by  discipline 
(e.g.,  symphony,  museums,  io\k  arts),  it  is  through  formal  organi:^ations  that  dollars 
are  measured,  because  that  is  how  records  are  kept.  And  organizations  do'  hot 
always  equate  to  disciplines. 

^  "Two  Jurther  primary'  economic  measurement  problems  arise  Jrom  this 
organizatioa  entity  versus  discipline  issue.  .  First,  there  is  the  '^parent"  versus 
"subsidiary/a J Jiliate"  problem.  Many  arts  organizations  are  not  separate  entities, 
but  rather  part  of  a  larger,  ojten  non-arts  institution  .such  as  a  university.  Another 
example  is  City  Center  for  Drama  and  Music,  Inc.,  the  parent  oi  the  largest  ballet 
in  the  country— the  New  York  City  Ballet— and  oi  the  second  largest  opera— the 
New  York  City  Opera.  The  readily  available  Jinancial  records  are  presented  by  the 
total  (parent)  organization,  making  it  diiiicult  to  segregate  detailed  iiscal  activity 
ior  each  subsidiary. 

There  is  also  the  producer-sponsor  problem.  This  problem  arises  Jrom  a 
distinction — Gt  function  rather^  than  discipline:  the  "producers"  are  the 
manufacturers  oi  the  artistic  product  or  service;  the  "sponsors"  or  "presenters"  are 
the  distributes  oi  that  product.  Frorft  an  economic  standpoint,  this  distinction  is 
importanXJP  Aear_irLmind-JVhen^comparing^he_acts^ta,^^ 
The  sponsor/presenter  Segments  oi  the  arts  community  must  be  described 
separately  Jrom  the  universe  because  they  ,  are  Jiot^  the  direct  producers  oi  the 
artistic  product.    Their  artistic  output  is  actually  the  art  oi  the  producing 


organizations  they  sponsor  or  present.  Including  the  sponsor/presenters  in  the 
production,  universe  results  in  ^double  counting  of  performances,  of  audience  size, 
and  more  important,  of  dollars.  However,  in  measuring  the  size  the  total 
universe  of  organizations  involved  in  bringing  the  arts  to  the  public  (or  otherwise 
promoting  them),  it  is  importan*  to  account  Jor  them. 

An  example  oj  this  second  problem  is  the  largest  nonprofit  resident  theater  in 
the  country  (New  Yprk  Sh<;J<espeare  Festival),  which  is  more  ojten  a  sponsor  of 
other  theater  companies  than  a  producer.  H  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival 
presents  anotlier  theater  company's  production,  that  production  and  its  economic 
activity  could  well  be  counted  twice  in  data  describing  all  theaters. 

Most  funding  sources  give  grants  to  organizations,  along  discipline  lines  and 
seek  information  along  this  dimension  or  related  to  particular  products*  But  H  the 
question  to  be  answered  is  ^hat  has  happened?''  or  "Are  the  arts  better  off  now 
than  at  some  time  in  the  past?'',  the  actual  question  being  asked  is  whether  those 
or)^anizations  (and  individual  artists)  are  better  oiU  One  cannot  measure  the 
performance  of  an  activity/discipline;  one  can  only  measure  the  performance  of 
organizations  that  conduct  activities  within  this  discipline. 

Countered  against  these  problems  of  overlap  and  double  counting  is  the 
potentially  larger  problem  of  undercounting  organizations  and  ,economic  activity. 
The  methodology  of  building  a  universe  from  disciplines  presumes  that  all 
disciplines  have  data*  This  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Many  artistic  disciplines  have 
little  or  no  d^ta  on  the  number  or  size  of  organizations.  In  those  disciplines  where 
there  are  data,  frequently  the, data  describe  only  a  certain  sub-population  (such  as 
all  organizations  over  $100,000  budget  size  or  all  members  of  a  particular  service 
organization  or  all  participants  of  a  conference).  The  parent-subsidiary  problem 
described  above  also  results  in  undercounting,  since  mlny  subsidiary  arts  groups  or 
organizations  are  never  found. 
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Some  Problems  in  Surveying  Smaller  Arts  OrRamzations 

The  most  common  undercounting  problem  stems  from  the  lack  of  data  on 
small  arts  organizations.  As  is  clear  from  reviewing  the  methodology  and  !&tudying 
the  data  available  on  arts  organization s,  the  larger,  professional  organizations  are 
*  better  represented.    Small,  amateur,  avocationai^  and  aspirin g-to^professional 
organizations  are  poorly  represented  at  best  and  usually  not  represented  at  all. 

In  part,  this  situation  arises  from  pragmaticism.  These  organizations  are  very 
difficult  to  survey.  First  of  all,  they  are  difficult  to  find,  for  many  are  in  operation 
for  only  a  limited  part  of  the  year.  Many  have  no  physical  location*-the 
organization's  official  address  is  the  director's  or  a  board  member's  address. 
Without  a  paid  staff  member,  filling  out  a  survey  form  is  left  for  after  hours  by  an 
already  overworked,  artistically  oriented  individual.  Furthermore,  the  financial 
records  are  often  kept  by  another  individual,  either  a  paid  or  a  volunteer 
bookkeeper,  and  are  not  readily  accessible.  Contacting  small  organizations  by 
telephone  (multiple  times  if  a  response  is  necessary)  i^  also  a  frustrating  task,  as 
illustrated  by  an  only  44  percent  response  rate  that  one  study  achieved  after  three 
telephone  contact  attempts  per  organization. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint  alone,  smLn  organizations,  have  a  minimal 
impact.  The  number  of  organizations  may  be  large,  but  their  dollar  Impact  is 
small*-in  many  fields  60  to  70  percent  of  the  organizations  generate  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  dollars. 

However,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  several  disciplines,  these 
small  organizations  ARE  the  arts.  The  output  from  these  organizations  is  produced 
largely  with  in4<ind  contributions  of  materials  and  space  and  the  volunteer  services 
of  individuals  serving  in  artistic,  technical,  administrative,  and  fundraising 
capacities.  When  measured  in  dollars,  the  output  from  those  organizations  is 
undervalued,  for  there  are  no  expended  dollars  from  those  contributions.  Likewise, 
the  compensation  of  artists  (where  it  exists)  is  usually  undervalued,  for  these 
organizations  are  the  "ejUployers"  of  the  student,  the  apprentice,  and  the 
"struggling"  artist. 


'  Even  in  the  largest  and  most  affluent  organ izations,  much  economic  activity 
occurs  without  the  equivalent  dollars  changing  hands.  Local  businesses  will  donate 
painty  printing,  and  so  on;  universities,  local  governments,  and  recreation 
departments  w^ll  donate  performance,  exhibition,  and  studio  space  or  provide  it  for 
a  reduced  fee.  The  pit  oi  work  oi  art  to  a  museum  usually  is  not  recorded  on  the 
books  in  dollar  terms.  However,  all  oi  these  are  examples  oi  economic  inputs  that 
arts  organizations  receive  to  produce  the  output  oi  performances,  exhibitions,  and 
works  oi  art. 

Since  this  seventies  decade  study  relied  on  data  that  already  existed,  and 
since  data  on  in-kind  contributions  and  volunteer  services  rarely  exist,  it  was  not 
possible  to  measure  the  economic  activity  represented  by  these  contributions. 

In  summary,  therefore,  three  major  problems  inflate  the  .data  when  adding 
discipline-based  data  together  to  create  a  universe  count:  the  overlap  problem,  the 
parent/subsidi?ry/affiUate  problem,  and  the  producer-sponsor  problem.  Countered 
against  this  are  the  problems  of  missing  organizations  and  dollars.  Even  with,  these 
measurement  problems,  the  only  way  currently  available  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
true  universe  of  arts  organizafions  is  by  adding  the  estimates  of  mutually  exclusive 
discipline  universes  together.  ^  - 

Classification  of  the  Universe 

To  avoid  the  double  counting  and  undercounting  arising  from  the  problem  - 
described  earlier,  u  working  model  of  a  classification  system  had  to  be  developed. 
Arts  organizations  are  a  diverse  group.  They  produce  and  present  art,  they  educate 
and  provide  services  in  a  host  of  different  art  forms  or  disciplines.  Because  no  list 
or  count  of  the  true  universe  exists,  counting  the  total  arts  universe  requires  that  a 
set  of  mutually  exclusive  categories  be  used. 

One  classification  of  the  arts  is  by  type  of  art  (art  form/discipline).  The  top 
half  of  Figure  2-1  shows  a  classification  of  art  forms  or  disciplines.  Another 
classification  relevant  to  arts  organizations  is  by  function  (what  the  organization 


CLASSiFiCATiON  OF  THE  ARTS  flV  DISOPUNE  AND  FUNCTION 


DISCIPLINE  (Art  Form) 

,  Ballet 
Ethntc/Fblk 

Modern 

Music 

Band  (not  tnctudtng 
3a  22  or  Popular 

(Chamber 

Contemporary  (including 
Experiinentalt  Electronic) 

Ethnic/Fotk 

3a22 

Popular  (Including  Rock) 

Solo/Recital 

SymphontC 

Opera. 

Choral 


Theater 

Theater  *  General  (inducing 
Contefnporaryt  Experiment ai> 

Millie 

Musical  Theater 
Puppet 

Theater  ioe  Voung  Audiences 
Visual  Arts 

Conceptual  Art 
Environmental  Art 
Graphics 
Inter  «A1edia 
Painting 

Perlormance  Art 

Sculpture 

Photography 


Media  Arts 
Rim 
Radio 
Tetevtiion 

Video  (including  Holography) 
Video  (including  Dliks  and  Tape) 
Other 

Crafts  -  General 
Folk  Arts 
Literature 

Arch  i  tech  ure/  Design/  P  lanning 
Other 


FUNCTION 
Production 

Live  Performance 

Media  Performance  (on  TVt  Radiot  etc) 

Elecvonic  Media  ^Products  (Film*  Videotaoe^  etcJ 

Other  Artistic  Products  (Literary^  Graphic^ 
Photography;  Craft) 


DIst  rlbut  ion/  Diajemlnation 

Sponsorship/Presentation  (of  Perlormances, 
Exhibitions^  etcJ 

Broadcasting 

Sales/Rental  ol  Media  or  Other  Artist  Producu 


Training  and  Education 

Schools;^  Appr^ticeshi^  Residencies*  Special 
PerlormanceSf  Exhibitions^  etc.^  Workshops* 
Lectures*  etc^  lor  various  purposes^ 

'  Prolessional/ArtUtic  Personnel 

Higher  Education  Level 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Level 

General  Public 
Provision  of  "Artistlc/Technical/Re&ource  Services 
Consultation/Technical  Assistance 
Spac  e/Equ  ipmen  t/Materials 
Funding/FinanciAl  Assistance 
Other  Services 


FIGURE  2*1 
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does),  shown  in  the  bottom  half  of  Figure  2-1.  Arts  organizations  can  be 
uni-functional  or  multi-functional  within  a  single  art  form  or  across  many  art 
forms.-  Thus,  neither  ciassification  presents  a  set  of  mutually  exclusive  categories 
that  appropriately  defines  organizations.  Therefore,  to  count  organizations  in  the 
universe,  a  classification  of  organization  types  ^ad  to  be  developed.  Figure  2-2 
presents  this  classification,  whidit  on  first  glance,  appears  to  be  a  hodge-podge  mix 
of  the  discipline-  and  function  classifications.  The  first  two  columns  tend  to  be 
discipline  related^  whereas  the  third  column  is  composed  of  organizations  according 
to  function.  These  are  indeed  apples  and  drangest  for  arts  organizations  have 
involved  themsetve:;  in  multiple  functions  and  disciplinary  activities  to  further 
enhance  the  creative  process  and  to  remain  viable.  However^  this  apples/oranges 
classification  allows  a  mutually  exjilusive  designation  of  an  arts  organization  based 
on  primary  purpose/activity.  Incidentally^  this  classification  has  not  received 
rigorous  testings  and  if  and  when  further  universe  study  is  undertaken^  this 
classification  will  probably  be  adjusted. 

In  thiSnStudyt  the  universe  had  to  be  constructed  from  disciplines.  Wherever 
possible^  the  organization-type  classification  is  used.'  As  described  earlier^  data  by 
art  form/discipline  creates  overlap  and  inclusion  of  sponsor/ presenters  results  in 
double  counting.  Where  it  was  possible  to  discern  overlap  or  double  counting  in  the 
datat  they  have  been  removed  from  the  figures.  However,  these  problems  are 
probably  of  smaller  magnitude  than  the  offsetting  problem  of  undercounting  due  to 
organizations  missed  and/or  buried  under  a  parent  organization. 

In  only  a  few  disciplines  are  there  data  for  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Thus,  these  are  the  only  areas  in  which  we  can  estimate  growth  in  the 
universe.  In  some  other  disciplines^  data  were  located  for  specific  points  in  the 
decade  (centering  on  1977),  providing  a  rough  estimate  of  the  universe  at  that 
time.  However^  in  many  disciplines  no  such  data  exists  and  no  estimates  of  the  size 
or  the  growth  of  the  universe  can  be  made. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 
BY  PRIMARY  PURPOSE/ACTIVITY 


Pertorming  Arts 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Chamber  Orchestra 
Cpera  Company 
Concert  Opera  Company 
Musical  Theater  Co'Ppany 
Resident  Theater  Company 
Children*s  Theater  Company 


Visual  ArtSt  Museu)n4«  - 
And  Literature 

Art  Museum/Gallery 

Childrens/Junior  Museum 

General  Museum 

iHistory  Museum 

Science  Museum 

ParJ<  Museum/ Visitor  Center 


Specialized  Museum 
Community  Theater  Company    Other  Museum 


Other  Theater  Company 

Ballet  Company 

Modern  Dance  Company 

Folk/Ethnic  Dance  Company 

Jazz  Dance  Company 

Other  Dance  Company 

Choral  Group 

Chamber  Ensemble 
(not  Orchestra) 

Jazz  Music  Group 

Mime  Group 

Multi*  or  Interdisciplinary 
,  Performing  Group 

Oth^r  Performing  Group 


Library/ Archive 
t^ew-Arts/Alternative  Space 


Sponsors  and  Education 

Performance  Facility 

Exhibition  Space  {not 
Museum  or  New  Arts/ 
Alternative  Space) 

Fair/Festival 

Art/Cultural  Center 

Sponsor  of  Performing  Arts 
(not  Facility  or 
Performing  Group) 

Performing  Arts  School 

Visual  Arts  School 

Other  School  for  the  Arts 


Craft  Membership  prganization    Other  Arts  Education 

Organization 

Artists'  Space  or 
Collaborative 


Audio/Film/ Video  Producer 

Radio/tV  Broadcaster 

Media  Arts/Film  Center 

Small  Press 

Literary  Magazine 

Review  Journal        '  , 

Distributor  of  Literary 
Works 

Other  Literary.  Organization 

Other  Organization  in 
Visual  Arts 


Arts  Departments  of  iHigher 
Educational  Institutions 


NOTE:  Art  forms  sudh  as  folk  and  design  are  not  segregated  into  separate  organizational  typei 
because  they  seem  to  fall  equally  under  other  organizational  types  such  as  artists 
collaborative  or  fair/festival*  Arts  service,  funding,  and  advocacy  organizations  and  arts 
agencies  are  not  included  because  their  primary  purpose/activity  is  not  production  or 
^  presentation  of  the  arts. 

FIGURE  2-2 
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The  State  of  Measuring  Change  in  Arts  Organizations 


The  second  aspect  of  '*what  happened,  to  the  arts**  was  defined  as  a 
determination  of  change  in  the  organizations  themselves.  To  reiterate,  growth,  of 
arts  organ izatiojis  can  occur  in  two  ways:  an  increase  in  the  number  pi 
organizations  (the  universe  measurement  of  what  happened)  and  an  increase  in  the 
size  oi  individual  organizations.  To  measure  the  simplest  aspects  oi  growth  in  arts- 
organizations  (increases  in  total  expenditures  or  ii^come,  in  numbers  oi  employees, 
or  in  numbers  oi  total  populations  served  by  these  organizations),  they  need  not  be 
split  into  disciplines  or  organization  types.  However,  to  analyze  the  reasons  behind 
\he  growth  or  to  address  questions  about  potential  Juture  growth  (or  lack  oi  it),  arts 
organizations  must  be  grouped  according  ^  to  type.  Museums  and  symphony 
orchestras  have  difierent  characteristics  and  c^ot  be  analyzed  in  detail  when 
grouped  together.  Chapter  ^  provides  the  Jramework  Jor  the  economic  analysis  oi 
arts  organizations  that  is  u^ed  in  the  last  part  oi  this  study. 

,To  b^  able  to  analyze  arts  organization  economics  requires  details  about  the 
organization's  finances  (income  and  expenses)  and  about  personnel,  facilities, 
number  and  types  oi  performances,  exhibitions,  services,  etc.  These  details  need  to 
be  available  for  a  common  group  of  organizations  for  a  series  of  years  to  be  able  to 
measure  change. 

Thus,  to  nieasure  behavior  of  each  group  of  organizations  ^sclpline)  over  the 
decadi^^^fiay^e  would  want  to  create  a  three-dlmensionaLdata  base  with  the 
axes  representing  (l)  years  (1970-^0),  (2)  universe  of  arts  organizations  stratified 
according  to  discipline  (e.g^,  opera,  museums)  *and  further  stratified  by  institutional 
characteristics  such  as  budget  size  and  geographic  location,  and  (3)  key  arts 
variables  (e.g.,  earned  ^  income,  expenses).  Figure  2**3  diagrams  this  Ideal 
three-dimensional  data  base.  Within  each  cell^  the  data  would  be  accurate  and 
defined  uniformly  and  correctly.  In  a  few  disciplines,  data  of  this  detail  and  quality 
do  exist  for  some  or  all  of  the  years  of  the  decade.  High  quality  data  of  this  sort 
are  very  limited,  however*  The  task  involved  In  building  such  a  data  base  for  the 
70's  from  data  readily  available  Is  far  from  ideal,  and  many  problems  exist  in 
combining  extant  data  sets.  * 
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IDEAL  DATA  BASB 


TIME  SERIES 
1970-I98f0 


KEY  ARTS  VARIABLES 

Financial:  Income 
Expenses 
etc* 

Operational:  Output 

^Compensatior 
Prices 
Audiences 
etc* 


1 


•UNIVERSE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  ^ 

accordir^  to  art  form  and  stratified  by: 

0   Buf^t  Size 

0  Geographical  Area 

0   Governing  Authority 


FIGiniE  2-^ 
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^  For  some  disci[^ineSf  no  data  segregated  by  that  discipline  exist.  In  iactf  for 
some  art  iormSf  there  are  no  data  whatsoever.  The  universe  of  otiganizations  within 
any  one  discipline  or  organization  typejs  not  fully  covered  by  any  data  set.  Some 
disciplines  are  adequately  covered;  most  are  not.  Stratification  by  important 
institutional  characteristics  within  an  art  form  is  seldom  defined.  Only  one 
discipline  has  consistent  data  for  each  year  in  the  decade;  some  data  sets  cover 
only  part  of  the  decade^  and  many  data  sets  cross  art  forms  for  one  particular  year 
or  contain  only  one  year's  data.  Furthermore^  no^  ::!*  data  sets  ask  for  even  the 
most  important  variables. 

Process  Used  to  Create  z  Uniform  Data  Base 

To  analyze  economic  behavior  and  growth^  we  needed  to  create^  where 
possible^  a  uniform  data  base  from  disparate  data  sources.  Our  approach^ 
therefore^  consisted  of  several  intermediate  steps  in  attempting  to  patch  together 
data.  < 

We  built  a  small>  10-year  data  base  for  a  sample  of  arts  organizations  in  each 
of  five  disciplines  for  which  data  had  been  collected  for  several  years  in  the 
seventies*^  The  five  disciplines  were  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theater,  Opera,  Dance, 
and  Museums.  Each  data  base  was  edited  to  insure  internal  consistency  (both  from 
organization  to  organization  and  from  year  to  year)  and  to  correct  any  detected 
errors*  Where  possible,  an  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  data  with  other 
scHjrces.  This  helped  to  assess  data  reliability  and  the  weaknesses  of  each  data  set. 
Where  possible,  we  tried  to  detect  and  correct  the  following  potential  quality  and 
data  reliability  problems: 

o        Poor  or  unclear  definition  on  the  survey  instrument  leading  to 
^      incorrect  or  inconsistent  completion  by  respondents 

0        Items  that  incompletely  or  inaccurately  reflect  the  variables  they^ 
purport  to  measure 

0        Biased  or  poorly  designed  samples 
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0        Item  nonresponse  and  organization  nonresponse,  resulting  in  too  few 
organizations  responding  to'permit  the  data  in  aggr^ate  to  be 
representative  or  in  too  few  answers  to  specific  items  to  be  reliable 

0        Inaccuracies  unknowingly  created  by  respondents,  either  when  ^ 

recasting  data  to  meet  questionnaire  needs  or  when  a  specific  question 
required  calculations  .    .  ,  ^ 

*   0  *      Mistakes  of  transcription  from  organization  records  to  instrument, 

from  instrument  to  tabqlation  form  (e.g*,  keying  into  electronic  form 
or  transcribing  onto  spreadsheets),  in  the  calculation  process  (if  not 
done  on  the  computer),  or  from  results  of  calculations  to  final  reports 
and  tables  (i.e.,  a  typographical  error). 

Once  we  had  a  clean  data  base  for  a  sample  of  organizations  within  a 
particular  discipline  for  some  but  not  all  years  of  the  decade,  the  next  step  was  to 
hook  two  data  bases  together  or  to  add  on  to  one  data  base  to  provide  a  10-year 
period. 

Only  Oixe  extant  data  base  covered  a  large  number  of  organizations  in  the 
discipline  for  10  years*  To  build  the  other  10-year  data  bases,  we  integrated  data 
for  individual  organizations  from  two  different  sources^  In  so  doing,  we  found  two 
problem  areas  that  created  difficulties  in  matching  up  the  data: 

(1)  Variations  in  or  lack  oi  definition  of  data  items  (especially  for  what 
was  to  be  included) 

(2)  Variations  in  the  definition  oi  the  organization  entity  represented  in 
the  data. 

The  result  was  that  the  way  certain  items  were  reported  for  a  particular 
organization  might  vary  from  one  data  source  to  another.  This  variance  meant  that 
identifying  the  part  of  the  difference  over  the  time  span  that  was  due  to  an 
economic  change  versus  the  part  that  was  due  to  a  change  in  definition 
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was  of  crucial  importance.  This  identification  task  was  laborious,  -but  not 
impossible.  An  incidental  benefit  of  this  process  was  that  Mt  revealed  some 
important  potential  problem  areas  that  could  render  cpislea,ding  or  meaningless  any 
data  collated  in  the  future.  A  fuller  discussion  of  particular  problems  and  their 
resolution  is  covered  in  each  chapter  ^  on  the  analyzed  disciplines  (Chapters^ 
through  9)  and  in  Appendix  B. 

^^^t|^a  uniform  data  base  created,  data  were  then  keyed  and  edited,  and  a 
compi^tir  file  was  created  for  the  sample  in  each  discipline  on  which  to  tabulate, 
stratify,  and  analyze  data*  The  final  step  preparatory  to  analysis  was  to  impute 
data  where  missing,  if  possible.  For  many  variables,  not  all  organizations  in  our 
samples  -reported  data,  in  cases  where  we  had  some  ba^is  for  doing  so,  we 
.Interpolated  or  imputed  missing  data*  (For  a  fuller  discussion  on  imputation  and 
estimation  methods  used  in  this"  study,  see  Appendix  B.)  In  oth^r  cases,  the 
organization  with  data^  missing  was  removed  from  the  sample  when  the  missing 
variable  of  corresponding  variables  were  analyzed. 

Deflating  Data  and  Calculating  Growth  Rates 

Once  a  computerized  data  base  existed,  detailed  analysis  was  possible*  The 
analysis  performed  on  the  five  samples  of  organizaions  in  this  study  was  as  follows. 
Growth  rates  for  the  variables  in  the  samples  were  calculated  for  relevant  years. 
This  was  done  on  reported  economic  da^a  and  on  data  deflated  by  either  the 
implicit  price  deflator  for  the  GNP  or  the  Consumer  Price  index,  each  adjusted  to  a 
3uly  to  ^une  fiscal  year  and  reset  where  appropriate  to  1970  ^  1. 00.  (A  third 
deflator,  the  Consumer  Price  index  excluding  food,  was  tried,  but  the  results  were 

insignificantly  different  from  the  normal  CPl.)    To  calculate  growth  rates, 

*  *  t/ 

least-squares  estimation  under  the  assumption  of  exponential  growth  was  used.  ' 
(See  Appendix  C  for  details.)  With  the  calculation  of  growth  rates,  we  were  able  to 
analyze  the  growth  of  these  samples  over  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 


V    See  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  p.  92,  on  the 
nature  of  and  the  reason  for  this  assumption* 
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The  decade  of  the  seventies,  especially  the  last  years,  was  a  period  of 
rampant  inflation.  This  is  an  important  factor  to  keep  in  mind^hen  reading  this 
report  and  assessing  the  rates  of  growth  of  organizations*  The  value  of  the  dollar 
was  cut  in  half  during  this  period,  as  Figure  shows.  Thus,  to  stay  even  over  the 
decade,  and  organization  had  to  double  its  budget  size.  A  growth  rate  of  about  6.8 
percent  translates  into  zero  real*growth  over  the  decade.  In  reading  the  analyses  in 
Chapters  ^  through  9,  it  should  be  remembered  that  any  growth  rate  less  than  about 
7  percent  reflects"  no  growth.  Thus,  the  tables  and  many  of  the  graphs  are 
presented  in  both  actual  dollars  and  in  real  (constant)  dollars. 

The  Samples  and  The  Universe 

The  final  step  in  measuring  the  arts  would  be  to  blow  up  the  analysis  of  the 
sample  in  a  discipline  in  order  to  estimate  change  among  the  universe  of  that 
discipline.  From  the  growth  rates  of  the  samples,  an  estimate  of  the  growth  rates 
fbr  a^wid^r  universe  of  org3nizations  would  be  made  and  then  applied  to  absolute 
universe  figures  in  order  to  obtain  the  absolute  change  over  the  decade.  To  make 
this  application,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  connection  between  the  sample 
and  the  universe  is  required. 

The  crucial  question  is,  What  is  the  universe?  "The  universe  is  ail  the  people 
or  firms  or  material,  conditions,  concentrations,  models,  levels,  etc,  that  one 
wishes  to  learn  about,  wheth  accessible  or  not/'^^  However,  there  are  no 
universally  accepted  definitions  of  the  universes  of  the  different  artistic 
disciplines.  In  fact,  even  the  same  person  or  organization  has  changed  its  definition 
of  the  universe  over  time.  For  example,  what  is  contained  in  the  orchestra 
universe?  Only  professional  orchestras?  How  does  one  define  professional? 


2/  Deming,      Edwards*  Sample  Design  in  Business  Research*  3*  Wiley  &  Sons, 
I960,   p.  8* 
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VALUE  OF  THE  DOLLAR  DURING  THE  70's 

According  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
Adjusted  to  a  3uly  1st  through  3une  30th  Year 


1970      '71      72     73      7if      75      76      77      78.     79  80 

Years 

What  a  dollar  was  worth  in  succeeding  years. 


^2.00 


$1.50 


$1.00 


$  .50 


1970      71     72  73 


7if  .  75 
Years 


76      77      78      79     , 80 
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Consumer  Price  index  Cfiscal  year  basis):  How  much  it 
took  to  buy  $1.00  worth  in  succeeding  years. 
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The  same  question  applies  to  other  arts  disciplines.  For  example,  in  the  early 
seventies,  did  the  museum  universe  consist  of  the  lfS21  institutions  decided  on  by  a 
panel  of'^perts  in  Museums  USA^^  or  all  of  the  approximately  5,000  listed  in  the 
1979  Official  Museum  Directory  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums?*^^ 


; 

a 


Furthermore,  we  usually  have  information  at  any  given  time  only  oi| 
particular  sample  or  frame,  not  on  the  entire  universe^  **The  frame  is  a  .set|of 

physical  materials  (census  $tatistics,  inaps,  lists,  directories,  records)  that  enables 

5/  ■  ■ 

us  to  take  hold  of  the  universe  piece  by  piecej*  '   The  list  of  1,821  museums  in 

L Museums  USA  is  an  example^f  a  frame*  THe  investigators  of  that  report  used  jthe 
1,821  museums  for  the  purpose  of  their  survey  through  the  use  of  six  criteria,  w|iile 
recognizing  that  there  are  many  more  institutions  cailedj  museums  that  do  not  m|eet 
those  standards.  (See  Appendix  A*)  { 

t 

Of  course,  the  greater  the  gap  between  the  frame  and  the  universe,  the  less 

reliable  are  the  estimates.  ''The  application  of  the  results  of  a  complete  count  or 

of  a  survey  that  covers  a  given  frame  or  set  of  frames  must  be  carried  by  judgn^ent 

■ 

to  the  remainder  of  the  univjsrse*  There  is  no  statistical  theory  that  will 
ol^ectively  bridge  this  gap*;*  The  judgment  necessary  to  bridge  this  gap  coties 
from  the  knowledge  of  experts  in  the  arts  field  and  from  discussion  with  them*    *  ^ 

^  Thus  ^r,  the  ideal  procedure  for  extrapolating  data  from  a  sample  to  the 
universe  has  been  described*  This  goal  can  be  approached  most  closely  for  the 
orchestra  universe,  where  an  abundance  of  data  exists*  For  the  other  ma}or|  art 
forms  of  opera,  dance,  theater,  and  museums,  the  samples  useii  were  too  sma^l  to 
estimate  the  growth  of  the  discipline  universes.  ! 

I 

i 

i 


V  National  Endowmf  <t  for  the  Arts*  Museums  USA:  A  Survey  Report,  1975*  \ 

V  American  Association  of  Museums*  The  Official  Museum  Oirectorv^  1978*79, 
197S.  ^        .  ' 

Demingf  oj>*  cit*  p*  9*  *  ' 

_  6/  Deming,  op.  cit*  p* '^l* 


For  other  artistic  disciplines,  oo  growth  rate  *br  time  series  data  exist* 
Furthermore,  in  most  disciplined,  only  a  guess  about  thr  size  of  the  universe  can  be 
msde,  because  there  are  only  sporadic  data  for  a  year  or  years  for  a  subset  of 
organizations*  Therefore,  we  present  these  bits  and  pieces,  lay  them  out,  and  try  to 
patch  together  a  picture  of  the  universe* 

*  ■  ■ 

Current  practices  of  measuring  the  arts  vary  from  relatively  sophisticated 
measurement  to  no  measurement  at  all*  Thus,  for  some  types  of  organizations 
(e.g*,  orchestras),  the  econeffiie^nalysis  can  be  relatively  detailed,  whereas  for 
other  types  of  organizations,  no  analysis  can  l^e  made* 
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CHAPTER  3 

THE  UNIVERSE  OF  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

One  of  the  important  tasks  in  addressing  the  question^  "What  happened  to 
nonprofit  arts  organizations  during  the  decade  of  the  70s''  is  the  determination  how 
many  arts  organizations  there  were  duripg  the  decade,  i.e.,  how  many  at  the  beginning 
and  how  many  at  t))e  end,  and  also  of  their  demographics:  typest  budget  size, 
geographical  location,  and  so  on.  These  are  fundamental  aspects  of  the  definition  of  a 
universe.  As  is  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2,  no  clear  definition  or  listing  of  a  universe  of 
arts  organizations  exists.  However,  to  be  able  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  data 
representing  various  groups  of  organizations,  some  estimate  of  the  universe  must  be 
made.  Therefore,  a  necessary  task  of  this  project  was  to  construct  such  a  universe 
from  disparate  data  sources. 

This  chapter  presents  the  construction  of  the  universe  of  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  in  terms  of  number  of  organizations  and  total  economic  size  (as 
measured  by  size  of  opeg^tipg  budget).  Outlined  in  Chapter  2  were  the  primary 
definitional  problems  encountered  in  trying  to  discern  the  true  universe  from  existing 
data  sources.  Most  data  sources  used  for  the  universe  construction  reflected  a  single 
artistic  discipline.  But,  although  taden  with  .overlap,  undercounting,  and  other  hidden 
problems,  the  e  Uy  way  to  currently  construct  a  universe  is  by  adding  together  figures 
from  the  c'i>c;pline-oriented  data  sources. 
* 

Four  multi*disciplinary  organization-based  data  sets  were  found.  These  are 
assessed  in  detail  below.  Two  are  routine  data  collections  of  the  federal  government; 
the  other  two  are  results  of  specially  commissioned  studies.  The  limitations  of  all 
four  are  substantial  enough  to  render  any  one  oi  these  mult i*disci [binary  data  sets 
usei<^s  as  a  starting  point,  however,  in  some  disciplines,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
cons:derable  use  of  three  of  the  data  sets. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  four  multKdiscipUnary  data  sets  is  a  discipline 
by  discipline  construction  of  the  universe  of  arts  and  cultural  organizations.  This 
universe  is  measured  in  numbers  of  organizations  and  total  dollar  volume  of  expenses. 
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This  latter  measurement  gives  a  sense  of  the  economic  size  of  the  universe.  Very 
limited  data  on  organizations  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  were  found,  but  for  most 
art'':\  c  disciplines,  some  data  collected  in  the  period  1977  through  1979  could  be  used 
to  construct  a  universe  for  that  general  period  of  time.  Where  more  than  one  data 
source  and/or  one  point  in  time  were  available,  the  data  were  juxtaposed  and  analyzed 
accordingly.  Although  rigorously  derived  numbers  clearly  would  be  desirable,  the 
need  for  an  estimate  of  the  universe,  however  rough  that  estimate  might  be^ 
warranted  using  simplistic  techniques  on  whatever  information  was  available. 

MULTI-DISCIPLINARY,  ORGANIZATION-BASED  DATA  SETS 

Among  the  data  on  arts  organizations  investigated  and  analyzed  were  three 
universe  data  sets  (and  one  partial  universe  data  set)  ttiat  are  organization-based  and 
cover  multiple  disciplines' rather  than  single  disciplines.  The  two  federal  government 
data  sets  are  the  Statistics  of  income  (SOI)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Services  and  the 
Economic  Censuses  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  others  are  the  data  set 
collected  in  mid-decade  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts  (Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  inc.)  and  the  Ford  Foundation  data  base  on  the  performing  arts 
(covering  1966  through  1974).  Because  these  data  sets  are  organization  based  rather 
than  discipline  based,  theoretically  they  could  provide  data  v  iat  are  not  beset  with 
problems  described  in  Chapter  2.  However,  problems  exist  with  each  of  these 
universes.  Each  data  set  and  its  limitations  is  described  below,  thus  explaining  why, 
for  disciplines  for  which  there  are  other  data,  we  have  chosen  to  build  the  universe 
from  other  data  sources. 

Interna]  Revenue  Service:  Statistics  of  Income  (SOl) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the  federal  agency  that  grants  tax  exemptions 
to  nonprofit  organizations.  The  Form  990  is  an  annual  submission  required  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  be  filed  as  evidence  and  continuing  documentation  of 
their  tax-exempt  status.  Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  essentially  only  social 
welfare  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  trade  associations  were  required  to  file,  and 
very  little  of  their  Form  990  data  were  accessible  to  the  public.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  ch;inged  the  regulations  to  require  filing  by  all  tax-exempt  organizations  with 


the  exception  of  church-related  organizations,  organizations  with  groSs  receipts  of 
iess  than  $10,000,  public  (government)  agencies,  and  affiliates  covered  under  the 
exemption  of  a  parent  organization  that  is  required  to  file. 

Until  1979,  Form  990  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a  few  items 
were  relevant  for  measuring  economic  change  in  the  arts.  (The  197^  form  provides 
much  better  and  more  extensive  data.  The  form  was  further  revised  in  1981  to 
provide  better  definition  and  to  eliminate  some  problem  areas.  However,  for  universe 
measureiDent  alone  (i.e.,  counting  organizations  and  determining  budget  size^,  the  old 
Form  990  would  theoretically  be  adequate. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  generated  some  statistics  on  Form  990 
organizations  covering  the  1975  through  1-978  return  years.  However,  these  statistics 
suffer  from  two  problems  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  this 
study.  One  problem  is  structural  in  nature— how  the  IRS  classifies  organizations 
according  to  ^^vpe.  The  other  problem  is  how  the  statistics  were  reported. 

As  of  1980»  approximately  300,000  organizations  (excluding  private  foundations) 
had  been  given  tax-exempt  status  under  Sectbn  501(c}  of  the  tax  code.  When  an 
organizaton  is  granted  such  status,  the  IRS  adds  it  to  its  Exempt  Organizaton  Master 
File  (EOMF),  classifying  it  into  one  of  the  following  categories  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  tax  exemption  was  granted: 

o  Religious  Activities 

o  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Related  Activities 

o  Cultural,  Historical,  or  Other  Educational  Activities 

o  Other  Instruction  and  Training  Activities 

o  Scientific  Research  Activities 

o  Business  and  Professional  Organizations 

o  Family  and  Related  Activities 

o  Mutual  Organizations 

o  Employee  or  Membership  Benefit  Organizations 

o  Sports,  Athletic,  Recreational,  and  Social  Activities 

o  Youth  Activities 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Conservation^  Environmental^  and  Beautification  Activities 

Housing  Activities 

Inner  CitV  Ct"  Community  Activities 

Qvii  Rights  Activities 

Litigation  and  Legal  Aid  Activities 

Legislative  and  Political  Activities 

Advocacy 

Other  Activities  Directed  Toward  Individuals 
Activities  Directed  Toward  Other  Organizatons 
Other  Purposes  and  Activities 


Under  each  of  these  categories  are  groups  that  define  either  a  type  of 
organization  or  a  principal  function  or  activity  of  an  organization*  Each  group  is 
assigned  a  three-digit  Activity  Code*  Prior  to  1980,  it  was  left  to  the  individtral 
organization  to  assign  itself  one  or  more  activity  codes*  This  has  since  been  changed 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  conflicting  activity  codes  from  year  to  year*  The  activity 
codes  are  now  assigned  by  the  IRS,  based  on  all  available  information  at  the  time  of 
receipt  of  the  Form  990*  (This  process  includes  a  comparison  to  the  previous  year's 
assignment*) 

The  codes  that  can  be  used  to  identify  arts  and  cultural  organizations  are  found 
under  the  category  headings  "Cultural,  Historical  or  Other  Educational  Activities*'  and 
"Other  instruction  and  Training  Activities*"  The  relevant  codes  from  these  categories 
include  the  following: 

060  *  Museum,  zoo,  planetarium,  etc* 

062  -  Historical  site,  records  of  re-enactment 

063  -  Monument 

06^^  -  Commemorative  event  (centennial,  festival,  pageant,  etc*) 

065  -  Fair 

OSS  -  Community  theatrical  group 

089  -  Singing  society  or  group 

090  -  Cultural  performances 

091  •  Art  exhibit 

092  -  Literary  activities 

1 19  -  Other  cultural  or  historical  activites 
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i  20     -        Publishing  activities 

121  -        Radio  or  television  broadcasting 

122  -        Producing  firms 

These  codes  should  represent  categories  of  arts  organizations  that  are 
freestanding  and  whose  principal  function  is  described  by  the  code  category  heading. 
IRS  reports  that  there  are  a  total  of  approximately  58^000  organizations  on  th^  EOMF 
classified  under  these  codes.  Over,  half  are  designated  ^'private  foundations." 
Although  this  designation  is  based  solely  on  a  test  of  sources  of  income  (that  iSf  are 
the  sources  diverse  or  do  they  represent  only  one  or  two  individuals  or 
organizations?),  not  on  stated  purpose  of  the  organization,  most  of  the  private 
foundations  are  foundations  as  one  might  generally  conceive  the'm.  In  I97k  (the  only 
year  for  which  exist  detailed  data  concerning  private  foundations),  there  were  193 
organizations  classified  as  operating  foundations,  of  which  were  actually 
museums.'^  These  figgres  represent  the  bulk  of  what  would  normally  be  considered 
arts  and  culturaNorganizations  rather  than  foundations  out  of  the  total  "private 
foundation*'  figure. 

Oi  the  organizations  not  designated  private  foundations  (i.e.,  public  charities), 
approxifTTately  26,000  fall  within  the  categories  listed  above.  The  IRS  staff  have 
stated  that  it  is  possible  for  an  organizations  to  be  classified  under  more  than  one 
Activity  Code,  resulting  in  duplicate  counts  of  organizations.  Also,  examination  of 
the  list  of  26^000  showed  many  examples  of  organizations  that  are  not  arts 
organizations.  One  example  is  several  units  of  the  3unior  League  (a  voluntary 
women*s  membership  organization  involved  with  all  types  of  nonprofit  services,  the 
arts  being  only  one). 

In  ad<lition  to  the  inclusion  of  duplicate  and  inappropriate  organizations^  there  is 
the  exclusion  of  many  nonprofit  organizations  that  are  part  of  our  desired  arts 
universe.  These  are  organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is"  clearly  not  artistic  or 
cultural,  yet  have  an  arts  group  component.  Such  organizations  include 
educational/academic  institutions^  recreational  organizations^  religious  or  other 
charitable  organizations,  community  centers^  Indian  tribes,  and  even  health  and 


-      internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  tncome:  197<^-1978  *  Private  Foundations. 
Washington,  D.C.  1981. 
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correctional  facilities.  These  fit  into  other  Activity  Codes  and  file  Form  990s  under 
other  major  category  headings.  Therefore,  their  Form  990  data  cannot  be  included  in 
a  description  of  arts/cultural  activity. 

Another  major  group  of  arts  organizations  for  whih  Form  990  data  are  available 
are  those  that  are  government  affiliated.  A  significant  group  On  economic  terms) 
consequently  excluded  are  state  and  municipal  museums. 

As  a  result  of  these  omissions,  the  absolute  number  of  26,000  arts  and  cultural 
organizations  on  the  lile  cannot  be  used  to  measure  the  arts  world  or  some  defined 
part  of  it.  However,  by,  observing  change  over  time  of  a  subgroup,  even  though  the 
relationship  of  the  subgroup  to  the  whole  is  unclear,  theoretically  one  can  infer 
change  over  time.  This  can  be  done  if-*and  only  if—the  subgroup  is  defined  in  the 
same  way  each  time  data  are  collected  over  the  period  of  time. 

The  Statistics  of  Income  (SOl)  produced  by  the  IRS  for  1975*1978  return  years 
vary  widely  in  the  total  number  of  organizations  reporting.  They  do  not  show  the 
total  numbers  of  organizations  in  the  arts  and  cultural  categories  (categories  60-119; 
category  61,  libraries,  is  included).  The  number  of  organizations  reporting  for  each 
financial  data  item  are  listed  and  vary  from  zero  to  several  thousand^  The  only 
statistic  that  can  be  generated  in  such  circumstances  is  an  average  for  the  whole 
group.  However,  since  the  corr^osition  of  the  IRS  groups  from  year  to  year  is 
problemmatic,  even  an  average  becomes  a  meaningless  figure. 

U^.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Economic  Censuses 

2/ 

One  of  the  most  concise  descriptions  of  the  Economic  Census  '  comes  from 
introductory  material  published  by  the  Census  Bureau: 

The  Economic  Censuses  are  comprehensive  and  periodic  canvasses  of  the 
Nation^s  indu^triai  and  business  activities.  Taken  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
a  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce^  the  censuses  provide  a 
detailed  statistical  profile  of  a  large  segment  of  the  national  economy. 


2/  For  a  further  analysis  of  the  1977  Economic  Census,  see  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  Research  Division.  The  Economic  Censuses:  A  Report  on  Their 
Usefulness  in  Describing  the  Economic  Activity  of  Arts  Organizations,  by 


Mary  G.  Peters,  1981. 


The  Censuses  were  taken  at  varying  intervals  until  19^^^^  when  an 
integrated  economic  census  program  was  begun.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  the 
19^7  censuses,  Congress  authorized  the  economic  censuses  to  be  taken  at 
five  year  Intervals,  covering  years  ending  in  "2"  and  '7." 

The  economic  censuses  are  the  primary  source  of  facts  about  the 
structure  and  bjnctloning  of  the  economy  and,  therefore,  provide 
information  essential  for  both  government  and  business.  The  censuses 
furnish  an  Irr^ortant  part  of  .the  framework  for  such  composite  measures 
as  the  national  accounts.  In  forecasting  and  planning,  they  are  especially 
useful  in  analyzing  the  national  product  in  terms  of  the  ^ansactions  that 
determine  its  size  and  composition.  The  economic  censuses  also  provide 
weights  and  benchmarks  for  indexes  of  industrial  production, 
productivity,  and  price,  all  of  which  are  essential  ior  understanding 
current  economic  develq)ments. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  make  widespread  use  of  the  economic 
censuses  in  establishing  measures  of  their  potential  markets  by  areas, 
kinds  of  businesses  and  kinds  of  products.  Management  in  various 
industries  and  trades  get  ^cts  from  them  for  use  in  economic  or  sales 
forecasting  performance,  laying  out  sales  territories,  allocating 
advertising  budgets  and  locating  plans,  warehouses  and  stores.  Trade 
organizations  use  census  statistics  for  Insight  into  changes  in  the 
structure  of  industry.  State  and  local  governments  use  the  geographic 
detail  that  describes  the  patterns  of  economic  change  In  individual 
communities.^/ 

The  Economic  Censuses  are  based  on  a  classification  *of  industries  (and 
"establishments,"  separate  organizational  entitles  within  industries)  known  as  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SiC)  and  are  listed  in  the  SIC  Manual.'^^  There  are 
ten  majdr  divisions  or  groups  within  this  code,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-1.  These  ten 
divisions  cover  all  types  of  businesses  and  organizations.  Each  organization  or 
establishment  Is  or  can  be  assigned  a  four^-dlglt  code  within  one  of  these  ten 
divisions.  The  code  assigned  is  based  upon  the  primary  activity  of  that  organization. 


The  Census  Bureau  surveys  establishments  in  seven  of  the  ten  divisions  as  noted 
in  Figure  3*1.  Arts  organizations  fail  within  six  of  the  divisions,  also  marked  on 


3/  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Jntroductlon*  1977  Census  of  Manufacturers,  industry  Series 
for  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and  Miscellaneous  Publishing  (MC77*U27  A). 

^1  The  SIC  Manual  and  maintenance  of  the  SIC  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  * 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  Economic  C^ims  and  Arts  Orgsnizations 
by  SIC  Division 


Ten  Major  Divisions  Economic  Census 

Of  the  SIC  tyy  Census  Bureau 


Agriculture^  Forestry*  Fishing* 
Hunting  and  Trapping 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing  ^ 

Transportation  and 
Utilities 

Wholesale  Trade 

Retaa  Trade 

Finance*  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
Services 

Public  Administration 


Arts  Organizations 
Within  SIC  Division 


^No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes  X 

Yes  (Transportation)  y 
No  (Utilities-) 

Yes 

Yes  X 

X 

Most  -  Yes  X 
No  X 


FIGURE  3-1 
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Figure  3-J.  This  figure  shows  that  two  types  of  arts  organizations,  those  that  are 
listed  as  trusts  or  foundations  and  all  those  that  are  government  owned  or  affiliated, 
ar^  not  surveyed.  / 

Another  large  number  of  arts  organizations  are  not  included  )>ecause  of  the 
method  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  construct  the  universe.  An  organization  can  be 
assigned  to  a  particular  SIC  code  by  any  data  collection  agency.  (This  code  is  not 
assigned  to  an  organization  in  the  way  that  an  employer  identification  number  (EIN) 
or  a  social  scurity  number  is.)  The  Census  Bureau  builds  its  universe  of  organizations 
from  the  IRS  (from  annual  reports  of  profit-making  concerns  and  from  annual  reports 
of  tax-exempt  organizations—Forms.  990  and  990PF  and  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Form  9^1— withholding  for  FICA).  On  both  of  these  forms,  a  blank 
space  is  provided  to  designate  what  business  or  primary  activity  is  performed  by  the 
Organization  (analogous  to  the  "occupation  box**  on  the  IRS  lO^Q  Form— personal 
income  tax).  Employees  of  IRS  and  SSA  make  the  actual  activity  assignment,  based 
on  the  self -description.  If  the  description  is  unfamiliar  or  misleading  to  the  IRS/SSA 
employee,  the  assignment  can  be  incorrect.  The  Activity  Codes  used  in  IRS  files  as 
described  in  the  previous  section  and  not  the  SIC  codes  and^  therefore^  the 
transformation  into  SIC  codes  from  IRS  Activity  Codes  creates  further  potential 
misclassification.  In  fact,  the  Census  Bureau  has  found  that  the  SIC  assignment 
sometimes^l^  faulty  and~doer"correct  it.  Duflrrg~the^^ocessing-of"^the-Economic 
Census,  this  mistake  is  sometimes  found  and,  if  so,  corrected  in-  the  Census  Bureau^s 
records. 

Since  an  organization  is  assigned  to  a  particular  code  according  to  its  primary 
activity,  some  arts  organizations  are  never  identified  (and,  furthermore,  technically 
do  not  exist  as  a  separate  establishment}.^^  This  is  the  same  problem  as  with  IRS 
Form  990  data,  and  are  exemplified  by  arts  groups  in  educational  institutions.  The 
economic  activity  of  university  museums  i^  counted  under  the  education  industry 
unless  the  museum  is  located  away  from  the  campus  and  has  separable  records. 


5/  An  establishment,  as  defined  both  by  the  Cencus  Bureau  and  in  the  SIC  Manual,  is 
an  ''economic  unit,  generally  at  a  single  physical  location  where  business  is 
conducted  or  where  services  .  .  .  ar^  performed".  (Manual,  p.  lO)  If  reports  can 
be  prepared  on  the  number  of  employees,  their  wages  and  salaries,  sales  or 
receipts,  and  other  establishment  data,  then  different  activities  should  be  treated 
as  separate  establishments.  In  practice,  however,  this  separation  seldom  occurs  in 

the  arts,  educational,  or  other  nonprofit  service  organizations. 
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Another  misclassification  occurs  because  some  art5  organizations  are  orgarHzed 
under  overseeing  foundations.  These  may  be  coded  under  SIC  6732  (Educational, 
Religious,  and  Charitable  Trust^,  even  though  the  narrative  under  this  SIC  group 
number  says;  **Trusts  and  funds  which  are  predominantly  operating  establishments  are 
classified  according  to  the  kind 'of  business  operated."  This  problem  occurs  in  dance 
because  the  legal  name  of  many  dance  companies  contains  the  word  "foundation/' 

A  third  and  related  problem  is  that  some  arts  organizations,  notably  literary 
magazines  and  small  presses,  are  not  in  reality  legal,  separate  organizations,  but 
informal  subsidiarios  of  a  nonprofit  sponsoring  organization.  Consequently,  they  will 
not  be  picked  up  by  the  census. 

A  fourth  problem  that  occurred  in  both  the  1972  and  the  1977  U.S.  Cfensus  aiose 
from  organizations  legitimately  avoiding  both  the  current  IRS  and  SSA  files. 
Nonprofit  organizations  have  gross  receipts  under  $10,000  do  not  have  to  file  annual 
reports  with  the  IRS.  AlthoMgh  to  receive  tax  exempt  status  an  organization  must 
make  applicaticn  to  the  IRS,  the  Census  Bureau  did  not  use  the  master  (EOMF) 
extract  tape  from  IRS  which  includes  out-of-'business  organizations,  but  rather  a  Ust 
of  the  current  filers  of  Form  990s. 

Nonprofit  organizations  can  elect  not  to  withhold  PICA  taxes  from  their 
employees  and  consequently  would  not  turn  up  in  the  SSA's  **9<^1  file."  ' 

As  Netzer  noted  in  his  review  of  the  1972  Census,^^  the  universe  of  performing 
arts  organizations  was  significantly  undercounted  in  1972  because  the  Census  Bureau 
used  only  the  SSA  9*^1  files.  The  Census  Bureau  recognized  this  problem,  and  in  1977, 
received  both  the  9*1  file  (those  employers  who  do  pay  FICA)  and  the  9*1E  file  (those 
who  are  exempt),  thus  immensely  improving  coverage  of  organizations  within  the 
Economic  Census* 

One  final  problem  with  the  Census  universe,  especially  in  the  case  of  museums 
and  performance  facilities.  Is  that  the  Economic  Censuses  do  not  cover  governmental 
units.  Therefore,  all  municipal,  state,  and  federal  .museums  and  performance 
facilities  are  missed. 


6/ 

Nfitzer,  Richard.  Feasibility  Study  for  an  Economic  Data  Program  on  the 
Condition  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations.  New  York  University,  1977. 
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The  preceding  diiscussion  explains  in  part  why  data  collected  by  the  Census 
Bureau  under  the  Census  oi  Service  Organizations  also  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
arts  world.  The  overlap  problem  does  not  occur,  but  the  parent/subsidiary  problem  is 
not  resolved  and  the  lack  oi  a  measurement  oi  the  government  aiiiliated  arts  world 
creates  a  new  one.  In  iact,  a  comparison  oi  the  census  data  with  other  data  showed 
an  undercount  by  the  Census  in  each  oi  the  disciplines  where  comparison  was 
available,  i.e.,  ^  the  piecing  together  of  a  discipline  universe  provided  more 
organizations  and/or  greater  dollars.  As  the  data  on  each  discipline  are  presented, 
the  figures  specially  produced  by  the.  Census  Bureau  iox  the  National  Endowment  lor 
the  Arts  are  included.  Special  tabulations  on  the  performing  arts  and  lor  museums 
were  generated. 

In  addition  to  the  undercount,  another  problem  with  data  generated  by  the 
Census  Bureau  arises  irom  the  Bureau's  strict  confidentiality  provisions,  which  do  not 
permit  disclosure  oi  data  when  only  a  few  organizations  are  represented.  Therefore, 
scattered  throughout  the  tabulations  are*a  Jrustratingly  high  number  oj  *'D5**  (not 
disclosed)*  An  additional  problem  is  -  that  the  Census  Bureau  changed  its 
number/classiiication  scheme  within  the  SIC  code  structure.  The  Census  Bureau 
appends  two  additional  digits,  and  these  digits  were  changed  between  1972  and  1977 
to  improve  the  classiiication*  For  instance.  Ballet  was  with  Symphony  and  Opera  in 
1972  and  with  Modern  and  Ethnic/Folk  dance  in  1977*  This  change  causes  a  problem 
in  that  a  significant  proportion  oj  organizations  are  ^classified  as  NAS-D  (Not 
Appropriately  Self-Desigpated)  in  both  Censuses  (over  50  percent  in  some  categories 
in  1972  and  about  30  percent  in  1977)*  ,The  problem  arises  with  not  knowing  where 
these  misclassifications  are*  One  table  oi  the  1977  Census  data  produced  for  tl^^e 
National  Endowment  Jor  the  Arts  is  shown  as  Figure  3-2* 

NRCA  Study:  The  Status  oj  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum  -Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  1976 

4n  1976-1977,  the  National  Research  Center  oj  the  Arts  (NRCA)  conducted  a 
survey  oj  the  arts  univer:>e. 

^      "  * 

While  it  (the  study)  may  represent  an  advance  In  some  way,  this  study 
>       should  not  be  considered  totally  inclusive*  Chiei  among  its  limitations, 
perhaps,  is  the  Jact  that  the  "universe**  or  organizations  Jrom  which  the 
sample  was  drawn  was  subjected  to  screening  criteria  that  insured 

certain  threshhold  characteii sties*  .  *  *  The  criteria^  were  set  up  by 
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experts  in  the  cultural  iield  .  .  .  lo  insure  both  conrfparability  of  the  data 
and  the  professional  standing  of  organizations.   A  byproduct  of  this  ^ 
screening  process,"  he    ^  'er,  was  the  exclusion  from  the  universe  of  a 
number  of  small  organizations,  (generally  those  with  annual  operating  ■ 
budgets  of  less  than  $50,000)  and  some  affiliated  organizations// 

The  crl^na  used  were  generally  nonprofit  status;  separable  functions,  budget, 
and  financi^^ecords;  paid  personnel;  and  minimum  budget  size  and/or  months  in 
operation,  and  are  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

NR,CA  generated  a  universe  by  combining  lists  of  organizations  from  each  of  50 
Stat?  arts  ^x)unciis,  the  National  t:ndowment  for  the  Arts,  and  2S  national  arts  service 
ci-ganizations*  These  lists  produced  an  initial  universe  list  of  almost  30,000 
organizations,  three  times  what  was  expected.  The  descision  was  made  to  screen 
(X^ganizations  on  a  one-in-three  basis.  Over  4,000  organizations  (approximately  13 
percent)  were  actually  contacted  during  the  screening  process,  and  of  these 
organizations,  only  40  percent  met  the  NRCA  criteria. 

-  * 

Interviews  were  conducted  to  collect  data  at  1,135  organizations,  which  NRCA 
then  projected  through  its  statistical  weighting  to  a  universe  of  5,340  organizations, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3. 

In  its  .own  .introduction,  the^  NRCA  study  admits  its  limitations  to  those 
organizations,  with  "professional  standing,"  because  of  the  .screening  criteria.  In 
addition,  given  the  questionable  nature  of  the  universe  from  which  the  sample  was 
drawn  arising^  from  the  problems  incurred  during  the  screening  process  (only  13 
percent  of  the  potential  universe  was  contacted),  the  NRCA  figures  are  also 
somewhat  quest^onnable.  However,  as  with  the  1977  census  data,  it  does  represent 
another;  count  of  the  universe  from  ?n  organization  point  of  view.  Thus  this  r'ata 
source  is  also  included  In  our  universe  discussion. 

til  '  c 

Ford     indation:  The    -^nces  of  the  Performing  Arts 

In  1971,  the  Fc  i  .  undation  began  collecting  data  from  performing  arts 
compftntes  and  groups  in  theater,  opera,  symphony,  and  dance.  This  survey  was  the 


^/  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts.  The  Status  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum 
Institutions  in  the  Unixed  States  in  1976.  1978.  p.  5. 
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Institutions  in  the  Arts  and  Mitseum  Universe  *  1976 
As  Developed 

national  Research  Center  of  the  Arts  (Iiouis  Harris  and  Associates) 


Percentage  of        Number  of 
Institutions  Institutions 


Total  Institutions  100  5^340 

Total  perforniing  Arts  48  2t568 

Theater  19  1,029 

Opera  4  200 

Symphony  10  495 

Other  Music  7  392 

Dance  *                                   5  290 

Presenter  3  162 

Total  Museums  28  1,470 

Art  6  331 

History  15  780 

Natural' H'xstory,  Science,  Planetaria  2  122 

Zoos,  Aquaria,  Botanical  Gardens  2  84 

Other  Museums  3  153 

Art  Centers  7  371 

Visual  Arts  8  430 

Arts  Councils,  Service  Organizations                    9  501 


FIGURE  3-3 


first  such  survey  on  performing  arts  organizations  in  which  "the  expenditures  and 
income  data  were  so  extensive,  so  uniform,  and  so  precisely  defined.  In  that  sense, 
this  study  (was)  the  first  comprehensive  one  of  nonprofit  performing  arts 
organizations  in  the  United  States."^^ 

The  sample  was  intended  to  cover  as  comprehensively  as  possible  the 
nonprofit  resident  repertory  theaters,  operas,  symphonies,  ballets,  and 
modern  dance  groups  of  the  United  States  that  operate  on  a  fully 
professional  basis  (ordinarily  with  union  contracts)  with  annual  operating 
budgets  of  approximately  $100,000  or  more.^/ 

Identified  were  19^  organizations  that  met  these  criteria,  and  166  successfully 
supfMed  data  for  (most  of)  the  years  between  1966  and  1971.  In  197<^,  the  Ford 
Foundation  repeated  its  survey,  updating  most  of  the  organizations*  data  and  adding  a 
small  number  of  organizations  that  had  attained  the  profe^'sional  status  required  by 
the  criteria  for  inclusion.  The  distribution  of  organizations  in  the  first  round  of  data 
collection  and  presented  in  the  published  data  and  report  was  as  foUov/si 


Theaters  27 

Operas  -31 

Symphonies  91 

Ballet  Co.npanies  9 

Modern  Dance  Companies  ^ 

TOTAL  166 


^  This  sample  of  166  reported  total  operating  expenditures  of  $1^7.4  million  in 
1971.  The  report  did  give  an  estimate  of  a  total  expenditure  figure  for  all 
professional  nonprofit  perfqrming  arts  organizations  .with  budgets  of  $100,000  or  more 
at  5170  million,  for  approximately  200  organizations.'^^  For  a  detailed  presentation 
of  the  data  and  cross-disciplinary  rnalysis  for  the  years  1966  through  1571,  see  The 
Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Using  the  unpublished  data  fro^ri  1970  through  I97k 


^1  Ford  Foundation.   Preface.  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Vol  I.  New 
York,  197*^. 

9/  Ibid. 

'^^bid.  pp.  28-29. 
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for  a  slightly  different  set  of  organizations  supplemented  by  data  from  service 
organizations  or  financial  statements,  we  constructed  the  growth  rate  data  bases  for 
opera,  theater,  and  dance,  analyzed  here  in  Chapters  6  through  3. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THE  UNIVERSE 

To  construct  the  universe,  we  took  the  most  complete  data  and/or  made 
an  estimate  for  each  of  these  disciplines: 

Orchestra  Museums 

Opera  New  Arts  Spaces/A  Iter  native  Spaces 

Theater  M^ia  Arts  Centers 

Musical  Theater  Literature 
Dance  CraJts  Membership  Organizations 

Choral  Music 
Chamber  Music 
'  Jazz  Groups 

Other  Performing  Arts 

We  eliminated  known  or  obvious  overlaps  and  then  added  all  the  disciplines 
together.  ^ 

in  the  discussion  of  each  discipline,  the  firs;  set  of  Jigures  present  th^  reported 
data  on  number  oi  organizations,  total  dollars,  and  sometimes  average  dollars  per 
organization.  This  is  given  by^  year  Jor  each  data  set  Jound  to  be  applicable. 
Sometimes  a  second  comparison  figure  is  presented  showing  total  dollars  for  the 
discipline,  average  dollars  per  organization  (or  subgroups  oi  organizations),  and/or 
number  of  organizations  of  a  given  budget  size.  From  these  two  sets  oi  figures,  we 
tried  to  discern  whether  the  same  organizations  were  represented  in  the  two  data  sets 
so  that  double  counting  oi  organizations  could  be  eliminated;  if  no  duplication  could 
discerned,  the  .data  sets  were  simply  added  together. 

As  was  often  the  case,  the  data  sets  covered  some  but  not  all  of  the  same 
otiganizations.  Therefore,  an  assessment  was  made  to  decide  which  data  set  was  most 
complete,  and  that  data  set  was  used.  Estimates  from  service  organizations  and 
others  knowledgeable^ about  the  discipine  were  sought  on  the  number  of  organizations 
in  the  universe  not  already  counted  and  the  average  budget  size  of  those  organizations 

f 
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(usually  given  to  us  in  a  range  of  budget  sizes).  We  multiplied  the  estimates  of  the 
number  of  organizations  by  the  estimated  budget  sizes  and  got  an  estimate  of  a  range 
of  total  dollars  for  the  portion  of  the  universe  for  which  no  hard  data  existed,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  genera!  figure  for  the  economic  size  of  the  discipline.  Since  in  most 
disciplines  the  larger  organizations  are  included  in  reported  data  bases,  estimates  of 
the  smaller  sized  organizations  in  the  universe  can  be  very  rough  and  yet  mistakes 
will  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  economic  size  of  the  universe. 

h  the  final  part  of  each  chapter,  all  the  discipline  estimates  are  added 
together.  Known  overlap  among  and  between  disciplines  was  estimated.  The  result  is 
a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  universe  of  nonprofit  arts  and  cultural 
organizations.  Under  several  disciplines,  additional  analyses  are  presented  (e.g.i  age 
of  the  organizations,  attendance  figures,  and  some  measures  of  growth)',  if  the  data 
were  available  and  if  such  analyses  were  not  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Symphony  Orchestra 

Although  both  the  U.S.  Economic  Censuses  and  the  NRCA  study  include 
orchestras,  the  most  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  universe  comes  from  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  (aSOL).  The  Research  and  Reference 
Department  of  ASOL  has  collected  detailed,  consistent  data  from  many  of  its 
members,  dating  back  to  the  1950s.  Its  membership  includes  all  the  largest 
symphonies,  most  of  the  middle-sized  symphonies,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  small 
community  symphonies*  ASOL  categorized  orchestras  (as  of  the  end  of  the  decade) 
into  these  budge:  groups: 

Major:  over  $2,000,000 
Regional:  between  $300,000  and  $2,000,000 
Metropolitan:  between  $100,000  and  $500,000 
<^  Urban:  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
Community:  under  $50,000  (this  category  includes  youth  orchestras  and  all  but 

the  t^w  large  chamber  orchestras) 
College  and  University 


Although  ASOL  has  not  surveyed  the  universe  of  orchestras,  it  has  been  tracking 
the  field  and  has  made  estimates  of  the  size  of  tne  universe  of  orchestras*  For  the 
three  largest  categories  of  membership,  however,.  ASOL  has  collected  data  over  the 
decade  for  a  large  portion  of  the  orchestras  and  has  imputed  data  for  the  missing 
orchestras  irv  these  categories.  These  #three  categories  account  for  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  dollar  economic  activity  of  the  orchestra  universe* 

Figure  3-'^^^^  compares  ASOL  reported  data,  membership,  and  estimates  of  the 
universe  with  the  two  Census  figures  (1972  and  1977)  and  with  the  NRCA  figure 
(1976).  The  first  column  includes  the  total  of  the  three  larger  categories  (all  Major, 
Regional,  and  Metropolitan  orchestras)  plus  any  urban  br  Community  orchestras  that 
reported  to  ASOL  for  the  year.  Data  on  organizations  from  ASOL  were  not  available 
for  1980.  For  membership  in  ASOL,  only  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  are 
shown,  because  this  figure  is  not  a  measure  of  ti  a  grov^'th  of  the  orchestra  universe  or 
any  subsection,  only  of  growth  in  ASOL  membership. 

^The  Census  figures  reflect  a  smaller  universe  with  a  higher  concentration  of  the 
large  organizations  from  which  the  Census  collects  data.  Figure  3-2  presented  earlier 
sho'jvs  a  Census  printout  covering  the  performing  arts.  Census  has  two  problems  in 
addition  to  its  universe  population;  The  **Not  Appropriately  Self-Deisgnated**  counts 
for  both  1972  and  1977  include  a  significant  number  of  unclassified  organizations  (see 
discussion  earlier  in  the  chapter),  and  chamber  music  is  a  separate  category.  This 
category  would  probably  include  the  five  larger  chamber  orchestras  in  the  ASOL  data 
-base. 


NRCA*s  universe  of  organizations  with  budgets  over  $3,000  or  $5,000  (see 
Appendix  A)  includes  more  small  organlzatons  than  reported  to  ASOL.  (An  ASOL 
universe  estimate  for  1976  is  not  available.)  Figure  3-5  shows  average  budget  sizes 
and  also  provides  another  indication  of  how  Census  and  NRCA  compare  with  ASOL» 
Although  NRCA's  figures  are  based  on  a  sample  projected  to  their  urfiverse,  the 
number  of  orchestras  (U2)  with  budgets  over  $100,000  compares  adequately  with 
ASOL's  136  orchestras^  NRCA  has  35<^  symphonies  under  $100,000  in  their  projected 
universe,  a  tctfal  figure  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  but  is  tower  than  the  ASOL  1977 
figures. 


VThere  are  1  to  8  Figures  for  each  discipline. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  WtA  SETS 


1S69 
i970 
1972 
1976 
1977 
1980 


Organizations  Reporting 
$  to  ASOL*  « 


Number  of 
Organizations 


169 
167 
209 
233 


Total  $*** 
(000*3) 


$77,962 
$  92,463 
$144,357 
$164,832 


ASOL 
,  Membership 

Numbo*  of 
Organizations 

373 


706 


ASOL  Estimates 
of  the  Universe 

Number  of 
Organizations 


1,460 

1,450 
1,500 


Census 
Bureau** 


Number  of 
Organizations 


98 


167 


Total  $*** 
(000*s) 


$  64,117 
$143,173 


NRCA  Study 


Number  of 
Organizations 


495 


Total  $*** 
(OOP's) 


$157,741 


*T:iese  include  all  Major,  Regional  and  "  lolitan  Ordiestras,  all  with  reported  <x  imputed  (by  ASOL)  bu<^et  size  and 
any  Urban  or  Community  Orchestra  <.'i.  imported*  These  figures  do  not  represent  aU  Orch^tras  in  these  categories* 
ASOL  figures  include  Chamber  Orchestras,  but  not  other  Chamber  Music.  Census  and  NHCA  have  a  separate  Chamber 
Music  category*  There  are  only  a  handfuU  of  true  Chamber  Orchestras,  Most  are  Chamba  because  of  bu<^etary  problems, 
not  through  dboice. 

**Do  not  compare  1972  and  1977  figures,  for  the  universe  from  which  Census  collected  data  differed,  (See  earlieir  discussion 
on  the  Economic  Census,) 

***Measured  by  total  operating  expenses* 
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^      COHPABISON  OF  SYHfPHONT  ORCHESTRA  DATA  SETS 


Source  and  Year  Number  of  Total  $  *  Aver^^$  (OOO's) 

of  Data  Organizations  (OOP's)  Per  Organization 

CENSUS:  1972  98  $  64,117  $654 

ASOL:   1972  167                      92,463  554 

NRCA:   1976  495  157,741  319 

ASOL:    1976  209  144,357  691 

CENSUS:   1977  167  143,173  857 

ASOL:   1977  ■  233  164,832  707 


ASOL  figures  are  for  all  Major,  Regional  and  Metropolitan  Orchestras  (i.e.,  those  over 
$100,000)  and  any  smaller  orchestra  that  r^orted  data. 

^Measured  by  total  operating  expenses. 


FIGURE  3-5 
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Another  source  of  data,  the  19S0  IftS  Exempt  Organization  Master  File  (the 
EOMF  is  described  ' earlier  in  this  chapter),  was  used .  to  count  the  number  of 
organizations  that  had  the  words  "symphony,**  **orchestra,**  philharmonic,"  etc^  in  the 
title*  By  this  method^  720  symphonies  were  found,  including  those  with  the  words 
**chamber*'  or  **association"  in  their  names,  but  excluding  *'symphonette,**  *'chamber 
players,**  **ensemble,**  **w6men*s  guilds/'  **societies,**  **friends  of,**  and  **institutes*** 

Figures  3-6  and  3-7  are  worksheets  showing  the  development  of  a  total  dollar 
size  ol  the  universe*  The  numbers  oforganizations  in  each  size  category  represent. 
ASOL  estimates*  The  left-hand  columns  show  the  organizations  reporting  to  or 
imputed  by  ASOL*  The  columns  on  the  right  show  additional  organizations  for  which 
we  estimated  the  dollar  figures'^  For  each  category,  a  range  of  budget  size  was  used* 
The  range  chosen  is  probably  on  the  low  side  of  what  an  actual  figire  for  these^ 
organizations  might  be*  However,  these  organizations  do  not  have  much  influence  on 
the  total  dollar  size  of  the  discipline*  Thus,  the  orchestra  universe  can  be  estimated 
in  1977  to  be  1,W0  orchestras  at  $171  to  $176  irjilUon  and,^  in  1980,  to  be  1,500 
orchestras  at  $261  to  $27'^  millioru 

Figure  3-8  recombines  the  two  previous  figure  to  show  orchestras  by  level  of 
**professionalism,'*  for  which  we  arbitrarily  made  the  cutoffs  at  $100^000  and  $50,000* 
Any  lower  budget  level  cutoff  does  not  allow  detailed  presentation  of  the  ASOL  data* 
Comparing  Figures  3-6  and  3-7  with  the  two  columns  of  3-8,  one  can  see  a  shift  from 
the  Urban  category  to  the  Metropolitan  category,  but  the  total  number  of  orchestras 
in  Urban,  Metropolitan,  Regional^  and  Major  (all  orchestras  over  $50^000)  stayed  the 
same  over  the  three-year  period* 

Figure  3*-9  shows  a  set  of  figures  provided  by  ASOL  on  the  three  largest 
categories  of  orchestras  over  the  decade  (all  orchestras  over  $100,000)*  The  number 
of  orchestras  included  are  shown  below  the  ASOL  figures*  Over  the  decade,  the 
number  of  orchestras  increased  from  125  to  176*  However,  inflation  over  the  decade 
was  severe  and  much  of  the  growth  shown  in  these  figtA*es  was  due  to  inflation*  To 
match  a  1970  budget  of  $100,000  In  real  terms  (with  inflation  remove<i),  requirej  a 
budget  of  $205,000  in  1980*  Therefore,  the  total  budget  size  of  $252*1  million  (gross 
expenses  in  1980)  in  1970  dollars  is  $123*8  million,  or  a  real  growth  of  $<^6*6  million 
from  the  %76M  million  of  1970,  not  a  tripling  of  the  total  gross  expense* 
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BSnMATB  OF  TOTAL  BUDGET  SIZE  OF  ORCHESTfiLA  UNIVBRSE  -  1977 


Reported  to  ASOL 

Number  of      Total  $ 
Organizations  (OOC's) 


Additional  Organizati<ms  Estimated  Total  $ 


Average  $  Size 
(OOO's) 


Number  of 
Organizations 


^  Range  of 
Total  f  im%) 


Range  of  Averag 
$  Size  (OOP's) 


Major,,Regi<Hial 
and  Metropolitan 

1  Afl 

tl  fifl  Cil  1 

$1  lAQ 

Urban 

36 

2,696 

75 

33 

$1,980-2,475 

$60-$75 

Community 

57 

1,225 

21.5 

676 

3304-4;880 

(100  at 

1,500-2,000 

15-20) 

(576  at 

2,304-2,880 

4-5) 

Chamber 

5 

80-105 

«* 

Youth 

150 

150-600 

1-4 

College/University, 

356 

1,068-3,560 

3-10 

233 

$164,832 

1,220 

$7,092-11,62 

TOTAL: 

1^53  Orchestras  at 

$171,924,000  - 

$176,452,000 

*Nn'*.  all  reported  to  ASOL;  Missing  organizations  imputed  by  ASOL. 

**0f  the  5  Chamber  Orchestras  included  here,  2  reported  budget  sizes  of  $74,000  and  $48,000  in  1978.    They  were 
estimated  for  1977  at  $50,000  and  $25,000,  respectively, and  the  other  three  at  a  range  of  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

SO 

FIGURE  3-6 


ESnUATE  OP  TOTAL  BUDGBT  SIZE  OF  ORCHBSTRA  UNIVERSE  -  1980 


Majo*,  Regional 
and  Metropolitan 


Reported  to  ASOL 


Number  of  Total  $ 
Organizations  (OQO*s) 


176  * 


$252434 


Average  $  Size 
(OOO^s) 

$1,432 


Additional  Organizations  Estimated  Total  $ 


Number  of  Range  of 

Organiz&Uons     Total  $  (OOO^s) 


Range  of  Average 
$  Size  (OOQ^s) 


I 


Urban** 

33 

$1,980-2,805 

$60-85 

Community**  (total) 

636 

4,180-7,860 

(100  at 

1,500-2,500 

.  15-25) 

(536  at< 

'2,680*«»360 

5-10) 

Chamber***  , 

140 

700^,200 

,5-30 

Youth 

150 

450-1,050 

3-7 

C^tlege/Universtty 

370 

'    1,850-5,550  ' 

•  5-15 

176 

$252,134  / 

^  1,329 

$9,160^21,465 

TOTAL:   1^05  Qrcbestras  at  $261,294,000  -  $273,599,000 


*Not  all  reported  to  ASOL;  Missing  oirgani^ations  imputed  :>y  ASOL.       ,  y  ' 

♦♦Reported  figures  were  not  obtained  from  ASOL;  tHerefoi:e,  ail  orchestras  were  imputed. 

'*t**Chamber  Orchestras  .include  many  orchestras  that  aspire  to  Symphony  i^lze^,  but  budgetary  realities  force  them  into  this 
category.  *  *  ^  ^ 
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FIGURE  3-7 
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THE  UNIVEBSE  OF  ORCHESTRA  BY  LEVEL  OF  TROFESSIONAUSII" 

1977 


Level 

Professional 

All  Major,  R(^i<mal  and 
Metrot  -vUan'(over  $100,000) 


Number  of 
Organizations 


140 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) 


$160,911 


■  NunriDor  of 
Organizations 


176 


"S  erious'VP  rof  essdonal 

All  Major,  R^i<mal,  Metropolitan 
and  Urban  (over  $50,000) 

Community  (includes  Cluimber 
and  Youth) 

College/ University 

TOTAL 


209 

888 
356 


1,453 


165,587-166^82 

5,269-6,810 

1.068-3.560 
$171,924,176,452 


209 

926 
370 


1-505 


.Total  $ 
(OOO's) 


1252,134 


254,114-254,93» 

5,330-13,110 

1.850-5.550 
$261,294-$27;i,599 


FIGURE  3-8 
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HHAHCmRlO  OPEftATIOHAL  STATISTICS  - 

HAJORt  aEClOHAL.  /JlO  ^CT^lOPOLJTAN  ORcl^Ms  ^ 

-  1969-70  " 

1979-QO 

• 

(In  thou^and^J 

\%9*  70 

1970-71 

197N72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

J976-77 

1977-78 

1978*79 

1979^80 

EARrCD  JJfCOrC  (Ticket 
And  fee$) 

t 

34.987*0 

37.356.6 

40.549*3 

44.001.0 

43.265,7 

57*046.0 

64.862.6 

74.180.0 

86.370.3 

103*458.4 

118,238.8 

TAX-SUPPORTEO  GRANTS 

5*062.9 

0*145.0 

10.295.4 

11  . 090 .a 

16.195.1 

18*757  1 

20.023,7 

20.814.2 

25.074.6 

32.036.6 

33*396.2 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  SUPPORT 

25,112.8 

27.383.6 

25.623.2 

29*451.2 

33.755.1 

34.Q43.0 

38.675.7 

44. 314. 

50.504.0 

62.196.8 

71,700.8 

EHDOUhEMT  ANO  INTEREST 

8  J16*9 

8.430*8 

11.143*9 

12.208.5 

13,151*0 

13,892*9 

13.420*4 

14.759*4 

16.111*4 

19.050.1 

23.039.7 

CftOSS  IHCO^I 

73,2?9.6 

81,316*0 

87.611.8 

96.759.5 

111  .366*9 

124,539*0 

136.982*4 

154.068*4 

178,060.3 

2l6t74l*9 

246.375*5 

ARTISTJC  PERSONNEL 
EX'*EHSE 

t 

47^391.7 

51.384*8 

54,306,0 

60.292,3 

69,877. Q 

77.623*5 

84.875.8 

96.055,2  ' 

105.931.4 

121.331*5 

135. B4M 

PROOilCTJOri  EJtPEffiE 

19,335,4 

21  J39*9 

24  .  746  *4 

25.852.4 

29.031,3 

33,728,4 

36.403,2 

4t. 38^,2 

49,947.0 

64.399*2 

79.794.6 

A0H1HIS1RAT10N 

.669*6 

1U37L4 

12.275.7 

1  3.345*3 

15.751.1 

18,151.1 

20.257.7 

23.475,4 

27.203*4 

35.243.7 

36,498.2 

OROSS  EXPENSE 

76.396.7 

84.096.1 

91 . 328.1 

99.490*0 

114.  fififl  2 

129,503*0 

141.536.7 

160.910.8 

183,081.8 

220.974.4 

252.h3.9 

(OCFICJT) 

t 

(  3J17J) 

(  2.7D0*M 

(  3.716*3) 

(  2.730,5)  ( 

3,293*3) 

i     A  <UiM  n\ 
\  4,td4*U| 

{    4,bJ4*J)  { 

D.gi£*4J  \ 

5.0Z1.5J 

\     4.£j£.b/  \ 

^  b./b8.4/ 

TOTAL  A^TEHD*HCE* 

12.667*3 

15.778.4 

16.089.E 

16.833.2 

18,136.2 

18,3£6.6 

20,032*1 

21 .032.1 

2). 383, 3 

22.405*1 

'^r.597*2 

TOTAL  PERfOIVlAHCES 

6599 

11450 

11612 

11849 

1305? 

14171 

14776 

174'dl 

16027 

22096 

22229 

V  '12.667,3  .  12.667.300 


Source:   pe^earch  and  reference  OepArunent 
AficHcan  Symphony  Orch&ttra  Ua9ue 
7/1/81  l9 


Number,  of 

Orchestra*  ^^5         n/A        129         N/A        N/A        N/A       1^6  140        165         172  176 


8.) 


FIGURK  3-9 


Furthermore,  of  the  51  orchestras  that  came  into  the  ranks  of  the  MeT-^opolitan, 
Regional,  and  Major  group,  some  entered  because  ol  inflation,  not  real  growth.  Using 
1979  data  (the  last  year  that  individual  organization  data  was  available),  the  1970 
equivalent  budget  size  would  be  $1S1,000.  ASOL  data  shows  104  orchestras  above  and 
23  below  that  cutoH  in  1979,  with  45  not  reporting,  for  the  1972  totat  orchestras 
shown  in  Figure  3-3.  All  of  th\.  orchestras  not  reporting  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
category,  and  if  one  assumed  (for  simplicity's  sake^-no  better  assumption  available) 
t^at  there  Is  budget  size  difference  between  those  reporting  and  those  not 
reporting,  then  the  number  of  orchestras  over  $181,000  would  be  133.  The  theoretical 
maximum  would  be  150  orchestras,  assuming  that  all  those  not  reporting  were  over 
$181,000.  But  a  more  likdy  figure  would  be  133  or  less,  rather  than  more  because 
smaller  organizations  more  often  tend  not  to  report  than  do  larger  groups*  No  matter 
which  figure  one  chooses,  the  growth  does  not  reflect  the  phenomenal  figure  that 
results  with  inflation  included.  Chapter  5  goes  into  detail  about  the  growth  of 
symphony  orchestr'as  themselves,  rather  than  just  the  universe.  However,  because  the 
data  base  available  on  orchestras  was  large.  Chapter  5  does  conclude  with  some 
projections  about  the  universe,  an  analysis  that  cannot  be  made  on  any  other 
discipline. 

OPERA 

There  are  seven  spurces  of  data  about  opera  activity  during  the  1970s.  Although 
the  numbers  of  organizations  and  the  dollar  figures  of  any  two  data  sets  do  not  match 
exactly,  they  reasonably  ''.pproxifnate  one  another. 

The  Central  Opera  Service  (COS)  has  been  tracking  the  number  of  opera 
companies  and  other  opera-producing  organizations  since  the  mid-1950s.  The  data  are 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  study  the  growth  of  the  organizations  themselves,  but  this 
source  does  provide  a  useful  picture  of  the  universe.  The  COS  categories  are  these: 

''o        Companies  o\^r  $100,000 
o        Companies  525,000  100,000 
o        Avocational/Clubs,  eti.. 
o  Orchestra/Festival/Chorus 
o        Nonprofit  Theater 
o        College/University  Workshops 
. 
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Dollar  figures  are  presented  for  years  after  1976,  but  these  figures  are  totals  only. 
Furthermore,  20  percent  of  the  total  organizations  in  the  COS  data  and  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  dollars  represent  orchestras,  nonprofit  theaters,  and  other  such 
organizations.  Orchestras  and  nonprofit  theaters  belong  to  other  discipline  groups,  on 
which  more  comprehensive  data  are  available  from  other  sources.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
the  overlap  problems,  the  universe  of  opera  companies  is  presented  next.  However, 
these  overlapping  organizations  are  sometimes  presented  in  the  Figures  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  dollar  estimates  with  the  data  reported  by  COS. 

The  National  Opera  Institute  (NOI)  conducted  a  census  in  1977  of  all  opera  and 
musical  thfiater  companies.  The  criteria  that  NOI  used^^r  in«?Iusion  in  the  census  are 
listed  in  Appendix  A.  A  basic  requirement  was  that  the  company  had  presented  a 
fully  staged  opera  or  operas  in  each  of  the  previous  th/  i^e  years.  Although  the  NOI 
data  were  not  subjected  to  .^goroui^  editing  controls,  S  ^  total  expense  figures  usually 
match  figures  reported  in  other  data  sets.  Data  on  tndividual  organizations  were 
available,  allowing  greater  reliance  on  the  totals  given  in  the  d-^.ta. 

OPERA  America  began  collecting  data  from  member  companies  in  197<^  and 
from  correspondent  companies  in  197!i.  Not  all  members  are  included  in  any  one 
year.  (In  fact,  in  1977  three  member  companies  did  not  report  to  OPERA  America, 
but  did  report  to  the  NOI  census*  Therefore,  NOI  figures  were  added  to  OPERA 
America  figures  to  create  more  comprehensive  totals^)  OPERA  America  data  are 
presented  in  detail  sufficient  to  allow  some  analysis  of  growth  of  individual 
organizations  over  the  years  Included  in  the  data  set.  This  analysis  is  the  subject  of 
Chapter  6.  The  criteria  used  by  OPERA  America  for  membership  (see  Appendix  A) 
are  the  most  rigorous  of  any  data  set  on  opera. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  the  NRCA  study  (both  described  earlier  in  this  chapter) 

also  cover  opera  companies.  Two  other  data  sets  also  presented  useful  data  but 

reflected  only  a  subset  of  the  opera  universe  (operas  over  $100,000).  These  are  the 

12/ 

Ford  Foundation  data  and  a  1970  study  on  opera  conducted  by  Sureva  Seligson  '  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (see  Figure  3-13^. 


^2/Seligson,  Sureva.  Opera  Survey.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  1970. 
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Figure  3-10  compares  the  COS  and  NOI  data  sets  with  the  Census  Bureau  and 
NRCA  data  and  the  membership  data  of  OPERA  America.  As  with  the  orchestra 
universe,  no  dollar  figures  can  be  construqted  for  this  universe  for  1970.  The  COS 
figures  are  the  largest,  both  in  number  of  organizations  and  in  dollars,  because  it 
measures  a  larger  universe  that  includes  all  opera-^producing  organizations  and  not 
just  opera  companies.  The  difference  is  approximately  200  orchestras,  festivals, 
choruses,  and  nonprofit  theaters  that  produce  some  opera«  NOI  included  these 
organizations,  too,  but  since  data  were  available  on  individual  organizations,  these 
organizations  were  eliminated  from  NOl's  figures. 

One  other  source  of  riumber  of  operas,  not  included  in  any  of  tMe  Figures  on 
opera,  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  file  of  organizations  (see  earlier  discussion  of 
IRS  universe  and  data).  The  file  con^ins  about  270  opera  organizations,  including 
those  whose  titles  contained  "Opera  Association"  or  "Society,"  "Light,"  "Operetta," 
"House,"  and  "Festival,"  but  excluding  those  termed  "Institute,''  "Workshop,"  "Friends 
Oi,"  ''Appreciation  Societies,"  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Covent  Garden,  a 
non-American  Company. 

'  Figure  3-1 1  provides  another  comparison  of  these  data  sets  by  showing  total  and 
average  dollars  per  organizations  with  and^^thout  the  Metropolitan  Opera*  The  Met 
had  a  budget  equal  to  almost  half  of  the  totai^^jniverse  dollars  in  the  beginning  of  the 
decade  and  to  about  a  third  of  the  liniverse  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  As  with 
orchestra,  the  difference  in  the  averages  reflects  the  different  populations  included. 
NRCA's  projected  universe  (1976)  includes  many  smaller  organizations.  OPERA 
Americans  membership  data  (1974^  and  after)  reflects  the  biggest  organizations  which 
even  without  thi  Met  show  an  average  budget  size  of  over  $1  million.  The  inclusion 
of  the  smaller  correspondent  members  drops  the  average.  The  average  size  of  an 
organization  in  the  U*S.  Census  data  is  only  marginally  below  that  of  the  COS 
above-$100,000  group,  but  is  considerably  higher  than  the  NOI  average  (a  third  of 
whose  population  is  below  $100,000).  Therefore,  one  can  conclude  that  the  Census 
found  few  smaller  companies.  When  compared  with  OPERA  America  data»  it  would 
appear  that  the  Census  total  dollar  figures  do  not  include  some  larger  opera 
companies.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  Census  missed  the  second  largest  company, 
the  New  York  City  Opera  (with  a  t  (d^et  of  over  $7  million)  because  it  is  part  of  a 
larger  umbrella  organization  that  is  probably  in  the  census  under  '-other  performing 
arts"  category.  ■ 
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Ttie  OPBRA  DATA  SBTS 


Central  Oafita  Service* 

National  Oi>cra  Institute** 

OPera  America*** 

Census 

Bureai^*** 

NRCA  Study 

Number  at 

Total  t 

Number  of 

Total  % 

Number  of 

Total  % 

Number  of 

Total  % 

Number  of 

Total  t 

Orf^anizatlom 

Organizations 

Oreanizatlona 

Orirantzatlofis 

fOOO's) 

1970 

1972 

31 

1 37, 167 

1975 

m 

31 

t  60,647 

1976 

913 

%  98,50Q 

sa 

t  6fr>288 

2QQ 

178,499 

1977 

914 

tllQ^QQ 

1Q3 

$89^88 

43 

t  &1,179 

46 

(63,282 

1979 

89 

it05,91S 

198Q 

986 

tl75,8QQ 

*Central  Opera  Service  Includes  all  orfifanhatlons  produclr^  opera,  whicti  In  1979  And  198Q  Included  125  and  124  '*Orctiestra/Fe8ttvftl/Choru:;"  organisations, 
respectively,  and  71  and  83  Nonprofit  Theaters^  respectively. 

**Natlonal  Opera  Institute  data  included  12  orfifanlzatiofis  (tllf8Q?,694)  which  were  symphonies  and/or  sponsors  of  performing  arts  wtii6h  are  excluded 
from  ttie  d^ta  above* 

***Opera  America  data  includes  only  the  largest  opera  companies  through  1977.  Wolf  Trap  has  been  excluded  from  these  figures.  Smaller  £fXTespciiding 
companies  arc  Included  in  1979.  In  1977,  ttiree  Operas  who  did  not  report  to  Opera  America  but  who  did  report  to  National  Opera  Instnute  are 
included*    ISSQ  data  Vete  not  yet  available. 

****Do  rut  compere  1972  and  1977  Census  figures  because  of  differences  In  the  tinlvctsea  represented  In  ttie  data  (aee  earlier  discussion  on  ttie 
£coiio«lc  Censuses). 


FIGURE  3-10 
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COMPARISON  OF  OPERA  DATA  SETS 


Souree  and  Year  of  Data 

1976 
NRCA 

Opera  America 

COS  fAU  organizations) 

COS  (over  $)00K  only) 


Number  of 
Ortranizations 


200 
3S 

913 
65 


Totfli  $ 
(OOO's) 


$  78^99 
68,288 
98,500 
71,800 


Av^.  $  (OOO's) 
Per  Orgatti::ation 


$  392.5 
1,797.1 
107.9 
1,104.6 


Total  $  w/o     Avg.  $  (OOO's)  w/o 
MET  (000*s)   MET  Per  Organization 


$  30,474 
40,26i 
70,475 
43,775 


$  253.6 
1,088.2 
77.3 
683.9 


1977 
Census 

Opera  America* 
NOl 

COS  (all  organizations) 
COS  (over  $100K  only) 


1979 


Opera  America  S 

Opera  America  (including!  ' 
corresponding  companies 

COS  (all  organizations)^ 

COS  (over  $100K  only) 


46 
43 
103 
914 
.68 


43 

69 

966 
95 


63,282 
81,179 
89,388 
110,400 
79,700 


102,577 

105,918 

146,400 
111,500 


1,375.1 
1 ,887.8 
86?  .8 
120.8 
1,172.1 


2,385.5 

1,535.0 

151.5 
1,173.7 


32,107 
50,004 
58,213 
79,225 
48,525 


62,947 

66,288 

106,778 
71,870 


713;5 
1,190.6. 
570.7 
S6.7 
724^ 


1,498.7 

974.8 

110.6 
764.6 


^Includes  3  non-reporting  members  wfiose  data  from  NOI  Census  were  used. 

FIGURE  3-11 
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Figure  3-12  is  the  data  summary  supplied  by  COS^  The  top  half  covers  a 
25-year  span  and  shows  that  the  number  of  companies  and  other  organizations 
producing  opera  had  more  than  doubled  during  that  period.  Even  taking  into  account 
nonresponse  and  any  inadvertant  exclusion  of  organizations,  this  reflects  consitilerable 
growth.  The  bottom  half  provides  more  detail  for  the  last  two  years,  which  allows  the 
elimination  of  orchestra/festival/chorus  and  theater  categories  overlap. 

These  statistics  a(so  provide  an  indication  of  the  growth  in  number  oT, 
performances  and  fiize  of  audience.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  in  the 
bottom  half  show  that  o|  all  performances  (9,391  in  1980  and  Iif55k  in  1979),  about 
one^third  were  given  by  orchestras,  festivals,  choruses,  avocational/ciubs,  and 
nonprofit  theaters,  i.e.,  not  opera  companies  of  $25,000  or  more.  Almost  another 
third  were  college  and  university  workshop  performances.  Thus,  3,563  performances 
in  19S0  and  3,311  performances  in  1979  were  presented  by  opera  companies  with 
budget  size  over  $25,000. 

Almost  all  oi  the  data  sets  segregated  companies  over  $100,000  and  reported 
their. total  expenses.  These  are  presented  in  Figure  3*^13.  Since  data  on  individual 
organizations  were  available  for  all  data  sources  except  COS,  a  combined  figure  for. 
two  data  sets  in  each  of  three  years  was  calculated  to  provide  a  more  complete  total* 
In  1*970,  significant  difference  (more  than  5  percent)  between  the  two  data  sets  were 
iound  for  eight  companies.  Since  the  Ford  Foundation  data  were  laboriously  edited, 
they  were  used  as  the  base,  with  the  Sellgson  data  for  additional  organizations  added 
to  it.  As  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter,  these  discrepancies  are  not  significant  when 
measuring  the  total  universe.  The  same  problem  arose  between  OPERA  America  and 
NOl  data  for  1977.  OPERA  America  data  was  used  as  a  base  and  additional  NOI 
operas  were  added  to  it.  Without  data  on  individual  organizations,  one  cannot 
determine  why  the  35  companies  in  COS  in  1970  reported  over  $2  million  more  than 
these  sources  and  the  68  companies  (four  more  than  NOl  and  OPERA  America) 
reported  $7  million  less  in  1977. 

The"*  COS  data  on  Figure  3-13  reflects  a  tripling  of  the  number  of  larger  opera 
companies  over  the  decade  and  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  total  doHars. 
Figvres  3*1^^,  3*15,  and  3-16  reflect  universe  estimates  using  COS  classification  for 
opera     companies     and      groups.      As     in      the      orchestra  discussion. 
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CEKTBAJfcOPgJtA  SERVICE  AHHVAh  SORVTY  STATlgHCS 


PERFOBMDfG  GBOtJPS* 

T.^'IO 

Tt*T9 

TT  Tl 

T(*TT 

T4-*TS 

0P-7O 

(1*55 

S4*SS 

Com^uHfd:  over  SIOMOO  b^«t 
Compiititsj  otiitr  ' 
Collect A^nivcnity  woricshop* 

109 

4ii 

9S 
4S6 
•  41S 

Tt 

<t 

^  414 
411 

S4 
■  33S 
411 

3S  ' 

110 

34T 

2T 
190 
409 

nt 

100 
10T 

To  til 

9t< 

9« 

9S4 

IM 

tOT 

Til 

44T 

Kum^  of  Tmf4)tm$j»cm 

Sundvd^cptttoir#  t 
G&nitJD^ftury  foreign  tcptftoir# 
Conttmpdrtry  Amcnean  r«pertoir« 

S,4tl 

•'  S4t 

StlSl 
t09 
I,T<4  ^ 

S.lfll 
SIS 

4,ST4 
1^193 

4,0IT 
1*311 
n^ 

1,011 
IJIt 
 u 

M43 
1#S31 
_  nt 

1,144 

i#jti 

 u 

TotAl 

9091 

t,SS4 

TiflO« 

T,3S9 

<^4lt 

4,TTI 

4aT0 

3,11T 

Music«l«  (not  )r>clud*d  in  touD 

1,19T 
(lO,Tt8) 

1,430 
(9,9S4) 

90« 
(<pTl2) 

IIT  * 
(7,000} 

M  ^ 
M 

hi 
nt 

hi 

M 

nt 
nt 

%#Vf  14V  IVVI^Vt        J     \      ill VI  IW^M-lf 

137 
4T 
113 

141 

54^ 
10 1 

237 

ss 

156 

110 
44 
1ST 

109 
Tl 
lOT 

iTt 
103 

104 
At 

loi 

lOT 

TotAl 

497 

49i 

44fl 

4  IT 

1ST 

331  * 

110 

Mu3ic«li  (not  Included  in  totAl) 

104 

Tl 

43 

34 

M 

hi 

na. 

nt 

World  Prtmiem 

Tl 

<4 

41 

33 

10 

IT 

m 

nt 

94 
* 

11 

la 

M 

Awtienw  (in  millions) 

10,T 

9^4 

9.?« 

9,10 

*  $M 

4,00 

M 

nt 

Eipenc*  (in  millions) 

Compuiitst  over  SlOOtOOO  t>ud[Ct 
CornpiAi«s;  $25,000-199^999  trnd^tts 

All  OthCff 

S133J 
3,T 
3i.S 

.  3J 
ILI 

S96.3 
4.4 
I9,S 

ST9,T 
IS 
r-1 

nt 
u 
u 

S30.S 
u 
nt 

nt 

M 

nt 

nt 
u 
nt 

TOtAl 

^  $1T5*I 

$14«.< 

$130.S 

$110.4 

na 

$30J 

nt 

nt 

*PErAIL  OF  PEEFO&HXHG  GROOFS  , 


CompiAies:  bti4|et  over  $1  mQUoit 
Comptnt«»i  bt^Hiet  over  $SOO,000 
Comp«ni«f;  btxlsit  over  $100,000 
Coinp*i^mt  tHklftt  ovtf  $100^00 


tiumt>er  of  oomp«nj<* 
19T9-S0  l9Tf*T9 


ftumt>«r  of  petforminccs 
19T9^0  19TS'T9 


CoiDptnits:  b6dc«t  ovtr  SSO,000 
ComptAitt:  bu<^et  erver  135^000 


Orefttstrt/Ftit  i  v«t/Chona 
AvoeetlowU/Clubi,  eto, 
TTiutm  (notv^roflt) 


s^totAl 


W^tOtftl 


TotAl  CdmpaniM 
Cotlcc«A7iiiv<rf  ity*  Worksbopi., 
Toil!  Open  Piwfociac  Ottiiuutlm 


10 

11 
31 
40 

42 

»  - 
134 

1S3  * 
39iF 

S0T  ^ 

419 

9S0 


IS 
IS 

II 

M 

3T 
3fi 

lis 

IIT 

3S5 
SSI 
41S 
9fiS 


1,TT9 
714 

3pll9** 
9,391 


1,441 
100 

1*77T 

hist 


HISCIULAHEOUS 

Comptnicsj  eotntnwtity/cducAtiond 

strvjct  pro(r«in* 
Aee<Sf  miti  com  muni  tr/educattontl  pro^^mi 
Audfmts  tt  Above  un  millions) 


13S 
9T 
LS 


112  4,1>1  (in  edition  to  t«ffuUr  letson) 

3S  T90  (in  eddition  to  reffUl«f  letsoiO 


Ufht  rapcrtoffe  of  cpem  corfipanic*  tnd  woiiahope  tnd  ti\t  03  not^roftt  theeirei  - 
GUbtrt     Su»>tn  (14)  '  >W  079  performinces 

GUnicil  op«r«tU  (It)  S17  SOI 

*  Huscttt  (104>**  (AOt  included  in  tot«D  li39T 

1^ 


1>430 
lp0lT 
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OFBRA  COMPANIES  OV£a  llOOfOOa 


Central  Opera  ^ 

Service  Ford  F<Mi5dation*  Qpcra  America  Other  One  Vear  Survey^*  combined* 


riuinver  ci 
Organizations 

(Otat  f 
(000*3) 

NumtMif  of 
Orifanizations 

total  f 

(00O*$) 

nuinDcr  01 
Orffanizations 

lOiai  f 
(000^8) 

numoCT  vl 

Organizations 

loiai  ^ 
(OOO's) 

r<u  m vcT  vl 
Organizations 

1 vlBI  ▼ 

(uou's) 

1970 

3S 

(  »,S00 

31 

(33»817 

35 

(34,218 

37 

1971 

31 

(38,743 

1972 

29 

(44^326 

1973 

29 

(49^221 

1974 

29 

(S4»039 

31 

(  50^781 

37 

197S 

S4 

31 

(  60,847 

1978 

38 

(  88,288 

1977 

88 

(  79J00 

40 

(  78,654 

64 

(88,609 

H 

i^n 

78 

(  96t300 

48 

(  92,899 

1979 

9S 

(111,500 

80 

'  (105^56 

1980 

t09 

(133,800 

*1970  and  1971  from  publfshed  datat  1972  throi^  1974  from  unpublished  data.   Five  operas  were  not  covered  in  the  later  data  and  three  newer  operas 
whose  budl^ets  grew  Ic  over  (100,000  in  1972  were  added. 

**1970  Opera  Survey      the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  Sureva  Sellgson 
1977  Data:   National  Opera  Institute  Census  of  Opera  Companies. 

**Where  individual  <laU  was  available,  organizattoos  reporting  to  two  data  sources  were  eompered  to  Identify  as  many  operas  as  possible.  In  ltf70.  Fore 
had  28  operas  over  (100,000  and  Sureva  Seligson*s  survey  for  NEA  had  an  additiofUl  11  eperas  with  (2.S28  mlUiom  AU  of  the  pwlished  Ford  operas  are 
included  in  either  Ford  inpublished  Individual  data  or  In  Seligson's  data.  In  1974,  Opera  America  had  31  operas  over  (100,000.  In  Ford,  another  ^  operas 
were  found  for  a  total  of  37  operas  over  (100,000.  In  1977,  National  Opera  Institute  included  all  operas  over  (l(tO,000  also  found  In  Opera  America* 
However,  Opera  America  accounted  for  (147,000  mere  for  those  operas  ttian  NOr.    in  1977,  COS  reported  4  nore  conpanlea,  but  about  $7  alllloa  less« 
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ESTIMATB  OP  TOTAL  BUDGET  SIZB  OF  OPERA  UHCVBRSBt  Ifll 


Reported  Total  $ 


Estimated  -Total  $ 


LI 

t 

LI 


ComponW  Over  (tOO^OOO 
(Source;  HOf) 

Other  Companies 
fSource:  HOI) 

Other  Companies  Over  (25#00O 
fSource:  COS  minus  NOl  (above)) 

AvocatI<mal  Groi|>s  * 

(Soucvse:  C^OS) 

College  and  University  Oroip^ 
(Source:  COS) 

TOTALS 


Number  of 
Organizations 

84 

39 


Total  $  Average  $  (000*8) 
(OOO's)         Per  Onrantzatlon 


(68,756 
2,779 


(1,355*5 
7K3 


103 


(69,535 


TOTAL  OPERA  COMPAHfleS/OROUPSt  Y37  Orsanteatkms  at  $92^2O3^o0D  *  $95,962,000 
OTHER  OPERA  PRODUCfNG  OROANlZATtONSt 


Of chestf as/F  esti  valv/Chonisea 
(Source:  COS) 

Nonprofit  Theaters 


t2D 


83 


TOTAL  OPERA  PRODtJClNG  ORCANlZATlOHS  9(0 
AS  ESTIKAVED 

TOTAL  OFERA  PRODUCING  ORGANIZATIONS  914 
AS  REPORTED  BY  COS 


$9^150,000  -  $18^300^000 
$101^353,000  -  $114^262,000 

$110^400^000 


Number  of  Range  of  Total  (  Range  of  Average  (' 
Orgentoatlons  (000'&)  Per  Organtefetloti  (OOO'a) 


27 
175 

m 


702  -  1,350 

700  -  857 

,1,286  *  4>220 

(2,888  -  (8,427 


Average  Size 
$50,000  -  $100,000 


26  *  50 
4-5 

3-10 
t 
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IS 
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ESTIMATE  OF 

TOTAL  BUDGET  SIZE  OF  OPERA  UHIVBRSEt  1979 


Reported  by  COS 


Estimated  Ranges 


I 


Companies  over  $100,000 

Companies  $25,000  -  $100,000 

A  vocational/Clubs,  etc. 

Collie/University 

TOTALS 

TOTAL  OPERA 
COMPANIES/GROUPS 

Orchestra/Festival/Charus 

Nonpront  Theaters 

TOTAL  OPERA 
PRODUCING 
ORGANIZATIONS 
(as  reported  by  COS) 


Number  of 
Organizations 

95 

73 

187 
415 
770 

770 

125 
71 


966 


Total  $ 
(000*s) 


Total  $ 
(000*s) 

$111,500 

3,800 

$1,403  '  $2,805 

  4^150  ■  6«225 

$115,300  $.5,553  -  $9,030 

$120,853,000..-  $m, 330,000 

$25,547  -  $22,070 


$U6, ^00,000 


Average  $ 
(000*s) 


7.5  -  1 
10  -  15 


130-112 


FIGURE  3-15 


100 


10  i 
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ESTIMATE  OF 

TOTAL  BUDGET  SIZE  OF  OPERA  DNIVERaE:  1980 


Reported  by  COS 


Estimated  Ranges 


Companies  over  $100,000 

Companies  over  $25,000 

Avocational/Qubs,  etc. 

CoU^e/Unlversi  ty 

TOTALS 

TOXAL  OPERA 
COMPANIES/GROUPS 

Qrchestra/Festival/ChcM'us 

Nonprofit  Theaters 

TOTAL  OPERA 
PRODUCING 
ORGANIZATIONS 
(as  reported  by  COS) 


Number  of 
'  Organizations 

109 

68 

183 

419 

779 

779 

124 
83 

986 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) 

$133,600 

3,700 

$1,830  -  $3,650 

  5.030.-  7.950  * 

$137,300  $6,860  -  .$11,600 

160,000  -  $U6,900,000 


$175,800,000 


Average  $ 
(OOO's) 


10  -  20 
12  -  19 


$31,640  -  $26,900         152  -  130 


FIGURE  3-16 
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reported  Jigures  are  shown  on  the  lejt  side  and  estimated  ranges  are  on  the  right, 
along  with  the  averages  used  to  arrive  at  the  total  estimates.  Since  opera  companies 
are  only  one  subpart  oi  the  total  arts  universe,  the  total  COS  figures  cannot  be  i^ed 
because  nonprofit  theaters,  orchestras,  and  choruses  are  included  in  their  own 
.separate  classijications.  . 

On  the  basis  oi  these  calculations,  the  size  of  the^niverse  of  opera  companies  is 
estimated  as  JoUows;  ■  ^  ^  j 

1977;    727  organizations  at  $92-96  million  *  ' 

1979^  770  organizations  at  $121-12^  million 
1980;    779  organizations  at  $U*f-U9  milUon 

Figure  3*17  recasts  the  data  Jor  these  three  years  by  "level  oJ*proJessionalism." 
As  in  the  orchestra  discussion,  this  exhibit  shows  that  the,  over*$100,000  opera 
organizations,  although  small  in  number,  represent  most  of  the  econorrtic  activity. 
Over  the  three  years,  the  over-$100,000  opera  companiesr  represent  Jrom  21  to  30 
percent  oi  all  non-college/university  organizations  and  account  for  95  to  96  percent 
oi  the  total  dollars.  The  inclusion  oi  the  college/university  groups  does  not  alter  the 
economic  picture  in  any  signijicant  way.  The  over-$  1 00,000  opera  organizations 
account  Jor  15,  12,  and  U  percent,  respectively^,  oi  the  total  organizations  and  Jor  90* 
percent  oi  the  dollars  in  each  year. 

As  was  done  with  orchestra  Jigures,  the  economic  growth  oi  large  opera 
companies  (over  $100,000)  was  calculated  both  with  and  without  inflation*  From  data 
in  Figures  3-^12  and  3^13,  the  Veal'  growth  was  calculated  with  inflation  removed*  &y 
means  of  the  CP!  index,  1979  dollars  are  deflated  by  1.81  to  equal  1970  dollars,  and 
1980  dollars  are  dejElated  by  2.05, 

1970:  35  or  37  operas  at  $36.5  or  3*^.9  million 

1979:  95  operas  at  $111.5  million  (actual  $)or  $61.6  mUUon  (real  $) 

1980:  109  operas  at  $133.6  million  (actual  $)  or  $65^  million  (real  $) 

» 

Thus,  these  larger  opera  companies  showed  a  real  growth  oi  80  percent  by  the  end  oi 
the  decade  (£rom  approximately  $35  million  to  $60  million). 
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THB  UHIVBBSB  OP  OPSRA  CO HPAHIESr/Q ROUPS  BY  LEVEL  OP  «PEOP£SS10HALtSH*' 


1977 


L«v«l 


Professional  (over  $100*009) 


Hwnbcr  of 
64 


TotftI  f 

(ooo^d 

fas  ,756 


H  umber  of 
Orgafilzationg 

95 


ToUl  f 
(000>s) 

flll^OO 


Humber  of 
OrganlgatiottS 

109 


(uoo*a> 


Scriout/Profesaiotial  <ill  operas  over  $25,000)130 

Avocatlonal/Commtmlty  175 

C6yege/UA(^er«Ity  422 

TOTAL  717 


90»237  *  90»8S5  168 

700  -  857^  187 

1.2SS  -  4>220  m 

$92403  -  $95,981  770 


115^300 
1«403  -  2,805 
4*150  '  8.225 


$120«853  -  $124»330 


177  I;i7t300 
183  1,830  -  ZMQ 

419  5  J30  "  7^0 

778  $144ilW  -  $148^00 


\ 

CO 


FICURE  3*17 
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Some  of  that  growth  is  due  to  new  companies  joining  the  $100,000  ranks. 
However,  the  1980  equivalent  or  a  1970  over -$100,000  opera  company  would  be  one 
wl^  a  budget  of  $205,000.  COS  shows  the  number  of  companies  over  $200,000  in 
19S0  to  be  69. 

'  [In  1970,  the  number  of  companies  over  $100,000  was  35.  Thus,  in  real  terms, 
the  number  qJ  companies  to  reach  this  threshold  almost  doubled. 

COS  does  not  provide  total  dollar  breakouts  for^subgroups  over  $100,000,  so  we 
cannot  calculate  ^n  equivalent  total  dollar  size  fop-these  69  organlrations.  To  match 
orchestra  calculations,  1979  Jigures  would  have'^  to  be  used.  In  1979,  the  equivalent 
$100,000  budsget  size  would  have  had  to  be  $181,000.  COS  breakouts  do  not  come 
close  enough  to  approximate  this  analysis  for  1979. 

tn  comparison  with  the  orchestra  data  which  shows  a  relatively  modest  growth 
in  the  number  oi  larger  organisations,  the  number  of,  opera  companies  equivalent  to 
$100,000  in  1970  dollars  almost  doubled.  Real  dollar  growth'  of  all  $100,000 
organizations  between  1970  an<^  1980^  was  80  percent,  as  compared  with  about  60 
percent  for  the  orchestras.  ■  Chapter  8,  which  discusses  the  growth  of  ^opera 
companies  in  more  depth,  also  reflects  this  greater  growth  ol  larger  operas  in 
comparison  with  larger  orchestras.  The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that 
considerable  growth  in  the  universe  of  opera  companies  aid  occur  during  the  1970s. 


Figures  3-18  and  3-19  use  NOI  data  to  show  the  age  of  opera  companies  that  had 
continuous  operations  through  1977.  Figure  3*19  shows  that  a  significant  number  of 
lariger  and  soialler  companies  are  relatively  young:  over  half  of  both  the  smaller  and 
larger  companies  have  been  in  continuous  operation  less  than  20  years.  Of  the  100 
opera  companies  that  met  the  more  stringent  criteria  of  at  least  three  years  of 
production  (another  three  had  only  two  years  of  productions),  25  were  founded  during 
the  1970s.  l>tat  statistic  equates  to  a  founding  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  jdecade 
with  no  opera  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade  eligible  for  inclusion. 

AtthoMgh  one  cannot  compare  these  findings  with  the  COS  data  (Figure  3-12)  because 

* 

of  inconsistency  in  reporting,  the  findings  are  not  necessarily  incoiisistent  with  COS. 


0 
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AGE  OF  OPBR&  COMPANIES 


years  ' in  Which 
Ccntinuoujs  Op^ati<xi 
-Began* 

1970  -/C$1T 
1965  -  1969 
1960  -  1964  '■ 
1950*-  1959 
1940  -  1949  .;  ' 
pre  1940** 
TOTALS 


OPCTBS  >  $100,000       •  Operas  <  $100.000 


11 

7 

12 
14 
9 
11 
64 


.16 
6 

;4 

5 
8 
_1 
39 


Totals 

27  ' 
13 
.  16 
19 
17 
11 
103. 


Source  of  Data:   National  O^era  Institute  -  Question  csked  was,  "How  many  years  in 
continuous  opWation?" 

**0f -these  U  operas,  7  blegan  oontinuows  operati<»  in  the  1930s,  and  3  In  the  19209,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  pre-dates  the  turn  of  the  century. 


FIGURE  3-18 
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Number 
of  Opera 
Compeinies 


CO 


isdo's 


idoo's 


NDHBBft  OF  OPBRA  COIIPANIES 
IN  CONTmUOUS  OPBRATION 
(AGE  OF  OPBRA) 


64      companies  greater 


than  $100,000 
in 


ck>mpanies  under 
$100,000 
in  1977 


1910's 


1920's 


ISSO's 


1940's 


1  ' — ~"i  '  1  ^ 

1950*8        1960's         1970*8  Decades 
first  1965 

NUMBER  OF  OPERA  COMPANIES  half  second 

(By  Det.^  in  Uttanii  Ckmtinuous  Operatfoiis  Began)  half 


Source  of  Data:   National  Opera  Institute  (Total  of  103  Opera  Companies)  -  See  Figure  3-18. 
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FIGURE  3-19 
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THEATER 
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Several  sources  of  data  on  theater  exist  for  the  1970Sy  but  none  attempts  to 
describe  the  universe  of  theater  at  either  the  b^lnnlng  or  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
only  y^ar  for  which  the  universe  can  be  documented  in  1977.  Three  data  sets  that 
contain  theater  are  described  in  the  first  .part  of  this  chapta*:  Ford  Foundation, 
Economic  Census  (Census  Bureai^,  and  the  NRCA  study.  Three  other  sources  have 
theater  data  worth  examining. 

One  source  is  a  study  done  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  Sureva 
Seligson.'^^  The  data  were  gathered  without  strict  standards,  but  appear  to  be 
reasonably  reliable  for  rough  universe  analysis. 

The  Theatre  Communications  Group  (TCG),  **a  national  service  organization  for 
the  nonprofit  professional  theatre  in  the  United  States,**  began  its  annual  survey  in 
197*.  Only  theaters  with  budgets  above  $200,000  were  included  in  197*  and  1975; 
from  1976  on,  the  minimum  budget  size  for  inclusion  has  been  $25,000. 

In  1977,  the  National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts  sponsored  a  special  survey  on 
theater.'*^  The  results  of  this  very  comprehensive  study  are  also  contained  in  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  report. The  only  difficulty  in  working 
with  the  MATHTECH  data  is  that  a  clear  nonprofit-profit  breakout  was  not  provided 
because  mo$t  of  the  data  used  by  the  researchers  was  not  thus  classified.  The  text  of 
the  report  implies  nonprofit  (tax*exempt)  status  for  some  but  not  all  subgroups. 
MATHTECH  also  did  not  provide  any  universe  dollar  figures,  although  numbers  of 
organizations  in  the  universe  are  given. 

To  estimate  the  dollar  size  of  the  universe,  U.S.  Census  figures  and  averages  are 
used  to  supplement  data  reported  by  MATHT'ECH.  The  Economic  Census  data  on 


'3/Seligson,  Sureva.   Economic  Aspects  of  the  Performing  Arts:   A  Portrait  in 
Figures.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  197i. 

MATHTECH.  The  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Live  Professional  Theatre  in 
America.  National  Endowment  ior  the  Arts,  1977. 

'  V  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division.  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the 
Professional  American  Theatre.  Report  No.  i  1,  1981. 
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theater  are  more  useful  than  any  other  performing  arts  because  theater  is  given  a 
separate  StC  Code,  and  the  Census  provides  data  on  nine  subgroi4)S  within  theater. 
This  allows  a  better  comparison  of  the  Census  data  for  theater  organizations  than  was 
possible  for  opera,  orchestra,  or  dance  groups. 

One  other  source  for  theater  data  was  examined,  the-  American  Theater 
Association  (ATA)  Directory.'^^  ATA  had  no  expenditure  data;  however,  a  count  of 
its  membership  directory  showed  approximately  .220  theaters  not  affiliated  with  a 
college  or  university  (but  including  military  installations,  festivals,  associations,  ;^nd 
puppet  theater^.  Approximately  5^0  theaters  of  colleges,  universities,  and  arts 
schools  were  also  found,  producing  a  total  of  about  760  organizations.^ 

Figure  3*20  compares  data  from  these  six  sources.  The  Ford  Foundation,  TCG, 
and  Seligson  data  include  only  larger  professional  resident  companies;  the  other  data 
portrays  a  larger  universe.  The  MATHTECH  universe  includes  all  theater  activity  in 
the  United  States.  Figure  3**21  shows  average  budget  sizes  for  most  years.  For  TCG 
and  MATHTECH  data,  the  largest  theaters  (TCG  "Core"  and  MATKTECH  "Largei") 
'  are  segregated  to  give  some  indication  of  groups  in  later  years  that  are  equivalent  to 
Ford  Foundation  and  Seligsqn  data*  Because  the  numbers  ^f  the  organizations  within 
these  groups  are  neither  held  constant  nor  represent  the  universe,  the  averages  cannot 
be  used  to  measure  growth  in  the  organizations  (or  certain  definable  ^'loif)^. 

s 

>  Since  there  is -no  universe  data  for  early  in  the  decade,  the  data  sources  were 
combined  to  account  for  as  many  organizations  as  possible.  Duplication  was 
eliminated.  The  results  (and  the  theaters  reporting  to  each  source)  are  shown  in 
Figures  3-22  and  3-23.  These  data  include  only  larger  (mostly  over  $100,000) 
theaters.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  show  that  although  the  early  data  sources 
list  similar  numbers  of  theaters,  that  is  more  a  coincidence  than  a  reflection  of  the 
true  number  of  larger  theaters  in  existence  at  the  time.  Of  the  W  theaters  included 
in  Figure  3**23,  about  hdf  a  dozen  had  either  died,  or  been  reorganized  into  another 
institution  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  but  another  half  dozen  or  so  were  founded  and 
had  grown  to'$100,o6o  by  197^*. 


^^/American  Theater  Association.  Directory.  19S1 
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Ford  Foundation* 


THE  THEATER  DATA  SETS 
Theatre  Communications  Group**        Census  Bureau 


Other  Single  Year  Studies*** 


rlUmDer  Oi 

Organizations  ^ 

joiai  # 
(000*8) 

nuinucr  oi 
Oreanizations 

J  oiai  # 
(OOO's) 

nuniDcr  oi 
Or(;anizations 

(000*8) 

nuniDcr  oi 

Orcanizations 

(OOO's) 

1970 

32 

$21,966 

31 

$19,077 

1972 

31 

$28,830 

440 

$104,990 

'i 

1974 

31 

$39,217 

35 

$  29,575 

1976 

151 

$  77,280 

WW 

1,028 

$139,716 

1977 

153 

$  80,669 

«08 

$156,379 

5,545 

$238,896 

1979 

157 

$104,208 

1980 

147 

$113,600 

760 

NA 

*PUblished  Ford  data  including  27  theaters  at  $19,643.  Two  theaters  were  not  included  in  the  unpublished  data,  while 
7  were  added.  The  combined  total  of  the  two  (also  see  Figure  3-22  produces  34  Theaters  at  $23,430. 

**TCG  changed  criteria  tat  inclusion  in  1976,  lowering  the  minimum  bud|get  size  from  $200,000  to  $25,000. 

***1970  Data:  Sureva  Seligson  survey  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1976  Data:   NRCA  Stut^  -  universe  is  projected  from  sample  survey. 

1977  Data:   MATHTECH  Study  -  MATHTECH  did  not  clearly  segregate  profit  from  nonprofit  theaters.  The  number  of 

organizations  shown  above  represents  our  best  estimate  based  on  MATHTECH^s  detailed 
discussion.    The  dollar  figure  is  also  an  estimate,  based  on  information  within  the 
report  and  on  Census  and  other  data  (also  see  Figure  3-30  documentation  on  our 
^  estimates). 

1980  Data:   American  Theatre  Association  memberships  -  non-theaters  ^^?e  excluded. 


FIGURE  3-20 


COMPARISOM  OF  THBATBR  ,DNIVEBS£S 


Number  of  Total  $        .  Avg.  $  (oOO's) 

Souree  and  Year  of  Data  OrCTnizatiais         (OOP's)        Per  Organization 


1970 

f  uru  jTOunQCiiioii 

32 

*  21 .586 

$  6>}8.4 

Seligscn  -  NBA 

31 

19,077 

615.4 

1972 

28,830' 

* 

930.0 

Ford  Foundation 

31 

Census 

440 

140,990 

238.6 

1974 

roro  roundation 

ox 

91*7 

TCG 

35 

29,575 

845.0 

1976 

1  wore/ 

49 

44.296 

904  0 

TCG  (AU) 

151 

77,280 

511.8 

NRCA               .  ■ 

1,028 

139,716 

135.9 

i977 

TCG  (Cere) 

'  "44 

47,158 

1,071.8 

TCG  (AID 

153 

.  80,669 

527.i! 

Census 

508 

156,379 

307.8 

MATHTECH:  "Larger" 

59 

61,404 

1,040.7 

MATHTECH:    "Independent"*  . 

795 

193',046 

242.8 

MATHTECH:  All* 

5,545 

238,896 

43.1 

1979 

Tc5  (Core) 

48 

74,196 

1,545.7 

TCG  (All) 

157 

104,208 

663.7 

1980 

TcS  (All)** 

147 

113,600 

772.8 

—^hc^total  dollar  figures  ^  estimates  based  on  information  within  the  MATHTECH 
Report.  (Also  see  Figure  3-31.)  ~ 

**In  1980,  TCG  no  longer  reported  on  their  "core"  group.   Rather,  figures  were  given 
for  the  30  largest  and  30  smaller  theaters. 


FIGURE  3-21 
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COHBtHBD  DATA  ON  URQBR  RESIDBNT  THBATEftS 


Ford  Foufktetloci 
PubUstKd  DfttA 


1970 


Number  of 
Organ  factions 

27 


Total  t 
(OOP's) 

$19,64$ 


Ford  Foundation 


Number  of 
Organ  to  fltions 

32 


Total  $ 
(OOO'a) 

$21|S66 


NEA-8eUgsoR 
Data 


Number  of 
Ofgantoatjona 

31 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) 

$19^07 


TCQ  Data* 


Number  of 
Ofgantzationa 


Tota  $ 
^000*$) 


number  of 
OrganbtatioM 

41 


Total  % 
(OOP's) 

$24»b:»7 


combined  Ford;   34  at  $23»430 


1974 
1976 
1977 
1979 


3) 


<39»217 


3S 
49 
44 
48 


$29»S7$ 
44»29S  " 
47»1S8 
74,19$ 


39 


See  Figur«  3-23showlng  wtildi  ttieatm  are  Included.  Althotigti  not  ell  theatert  were  over  $100^00  at  the  b^innlng  of  the  deeede,  those  that  did  not  disappear 
(l,e.»  5  theaters  that  went  out  of  budness  or  reor^lsed}  duHng  the  decade  wer«  oU  over  $100^000  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  fact,  all  40  'l*ClJ  theaters 
(n  their  ^'core"  ^roup  were  over  $350^00  In  1979. 

*From  1976  on,  these  figures  represent  TCQ*i  "eore^  theaters. 

**Wtch  individual  organisation  data,  we  were  il>l6  to  add  data  aeCs  together  in  1970  and  1974,  ellnlnacirs       duplicate  organisations. 


FIGURE  3-22 
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THEATERS  PAITTiaPAtlHO  HI  DATA  SUlVltS 


Tht»tgti 

*  A  ComtmptfAry  t1iifttr«t  SmUU 

*  Th«  A«tlnc  Compwiyt  H««  York 
A«con  t1iMlf«  of  louliviUt 
AtUy  ThMtftt  Houiton 

.  AtUM«  tlMtrtt  AtlMU 

*  Amtrieiii  ConMmtory  Th*fttr«t  Sm  Framfieo 
AfMTlw  ri«Mn)«ic*r.ir««  York 
Am«rtetil  ShikiMpMrt  F«itlva1t  SU «Uordt  CT 

*  ^i^b  SUtt  ThMtiTt  3«ftfOtt«  FL 

*  8Art«f  Tb«atr«t  AbhjdWH  VA 

C^llfOffit«  $Mk«ip«m?^  F«ftiv«lt       G«toi,  CA  ^ 
c«tt*r  Sttf  tt  Biltimor* 
Charlft  PUyhouMt  Bovton 
Ch*J«u  ThMUr  C«nt«rt  Bmlclyn 
ClndfHMti  PUyhoUM  In  Iht  Ptfk 

*  ClreU  In  th*  Sqiuirtt  H««  York 

D«Il4f  ThMtw^  Ctntar 

Folfcr  thMtft  Qvonpt  WiihJnftMit  D£» 

Qmt  L«ke«  Sbtkwpwe  Ftftinlf  Ukewood)  OH 

*  Thv  Qjthrlt  TtrnfiitTf  MlmMpoU* 

InMf  CUy  C'iturml  Cintirt  Lob  Anftltfr  CA 

*  tndliM  lUpirtov  tlMti^  tndStMpoUi 

*  Lmttft'HIlien  IUp«rtory  ThMtrct 

*  Htirk  T«p«r  Fonimt  L«i  Ann^ 

*  5f«Ci^  Thc«tr«t  frlhMten 

*  MMfdaw  Brook  tlMtftt  SdoDtftvft  Mtetiigtn 

*  Mllwii*«»  Rq»«rt«t3r  ThMtor  Coinp«ny 
14umm««  Thtttr«t  Oldahoma  city 
H«CfO  Entomblt  Co«np«/t  How  York 
How  Of  t««no  Eopwtory  tliootor 

*  How  Yctit  Shiicoipooro  Fottlvol 
Old  Gtobo  tliootftt  3m  Oiogo 

*  Phovtbt  Thootrtt  How  Yctit 
Roehtttor  Shtktfpoiro  tliootft 
Roportofy  Tbo^tft  of  Uneelii  C«fit«r 

*  Soottlo  Ro^ortery  tliootro 

*  Sttf«/Wft«t,  Aprincaold*  MA 

*  Studio  Amo  tliootiOt  Bvtt^ 
Syr  tew  Stofo 

tliootio  CompMiy  of  Borton 

*  THiilly  S^uoro  BopoHory  Compifv*  PfOvl4«fwi 
Vkcfnia  MMum  tliootro  Roportory  Co*t  RtdimeiMJ 
WMMofton  Thootir  Clulv  WitMnftom  DXX 

*  Yolo  Roportory  tliootrtt  How  Hovon 

TOTALS         4f  thootoft 
*15  Thootofo  toforoocttd  In  FliUT*  ^24. 


HEA 
Sol%idn 

1970 


Ford 
Unpt^lUhcd 
_1971_ 


n 


X 

3t 


X 

3S 


ncttite  3-23 


ERlCi 


BEST  COPY  AVAJUBIE 
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As  with  the  opera  and  orchestra  data,  it  would  be  valuable  to  know  how  the 
growth  of  theater  has  been  affected  by  inflation.  That  is,  how  many  $100,000 
theaters  existed  in  1970  versus  how  many  $^05,000  (or  the  approximate)  theaters 
existed  in '1980.  Neither  number  is  available  in  the  data,  but  an  analogous  comparison 
of  most  of  the  largest  resident  theaters  can  be  made.  As  indicated  in  the  separate 
chapter  on  theater  (Chapter  7),  TCG  supplied  figures  for  29  theaters  grouped  by 
budget  size.  All  29  theaters  were  over  $500^000  in  1980,  and  their  combined  budget 
was't52.07'*  million,  or  $25.^*02  million  in  1970  dollars. 

An  equivalent  budget  size  for  1970  would  be  $2^*3,902,  slightly  under  $250,000. 
Therefore,  determining  the  number  of  theaters  with  budgets  below  $243,902  would 
provide  another  picture  of  growth  ($250,000  to  $500,000  organizations  instead  ol  the 
$100,000  to  S200,000  growth  determined  for  opera  groups.  Five  theaters  had  to  be 
eliminated  because  budgel^size  data  for  1970  were  not  available.  One  very  large 
theater  was  added  because  its  sizeior  both  1970  and  1980  was  known*  Of  this  group 
of  25  theaters,  19  were  found  to  be  over  the  $243,902  mark  in  1970.  Thus,  six 
additional  theaters  joined  the  largest  theater  ranks  (three  of  which  were  founded 
between  1970  and  1972)."^^ 

The  stratification  by  budget  size  for  the  two  ends  of  the  decade  is  shown  in 
Figure  3-24.  Without  individual  data,  a  total  budget  figure  for  the  25  theaters  cannot 
be  calculated  and  then  deflated  to  1970  dollars  to  provide  a  measure  of  real  growth. 
However,  the  numt?er  of  theaters  with  high  budget  sizes  in  1980  shows  substantial  real 
growth  of  the  decade. 

TCG  has  produced  a  written  report  on  its  annual  survey  since  the 
mid-5eventies.  In  1979,  the  report  gave  data  on  the  age  of  the  157  companies  from 
whom  TCG  collected  data«  Figures  3-25  and  3*26  present  this  data  and  a  graph  of  the 
data.    The  resulting  picture  is  that  (resident)  theater  companies  are  a  newer 

organizational  art  foirm  than  opera  companies  or  orchestras.  _Abpujt_75_  percent   

theaters  (still  in  operation)  were  founded  after  1965. 

To  determine  the  universe  of  theater  organizations  and  the  total  dollar  size  of 
those  organizations,  the  MATHTECH  data  alone  does  not  suffice.  However,  by 
juxtaposing  the  U.S.  Census  data  against  the  MATHTECH  data^  an  imputation  of  the 
dollar  size  of  the  universe  can  be  made.  Figure  3-27  shows  a  breakout  of  both  the 
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25  LARGEST  RESIDENT  THEATERS  BY  BUDGET  SIZE 
1970  AND  1980  ' 


Number  of  Theaters 


t  Bu<J(ret  Size 

1970 

$0  "'$250^00 

6 

$250,001  -  $500,000 

5 

$500,001  -  $1  Million 

10 

5 

$1  MiUion  -  $2  Million 

3 

12 

Over  -$2  Million 

< 

_l 

_i 

25 

25 

These  25  theaters  were  all  included  both  in  Ford  Foundation  1970  data  and  in 
TCG  1980  data,  except  for  one  very  large  theater  that  was  not  included  in  TCG 
data,  but  whose  budget  size  was  known.  Names  of  these  theaters  are  starred  in 
Figure  3-23- 


FIGURE  3-24 
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AGE  OF  THEATER  COttPANIES 


Years  in  Which  Number  of 

Theater  was  Founded  Theaters 

1975  -  1977  ,  18 

1970  -  1974  \  57 

1965  -  1969  /  42 

1960  -  1964  : 21 

]d50  -  1959  11 
Pre-1950  8 

157 

♦Source  of  Data:  TCG  Survey  1979,  p.  11, 
One  Theater  goes  as  far  back  as  1915. 

FIGURE  3-25 
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NUMBER  OF  THEATER  COlftPANIES  IN  OPERATION 
(AGE  OF  THEATER) 


Number  of 
Theaters 


1 

U1 


160  -h 
140 
120" 
100 

80 

60 

40  

20  — 


157  Theater 
Companies 


) — [ 


1900*s 


1910*s 


1920*1 


1930*s        1940's        1950^8        1960*s  1970*s  Decades 

1st      1965    1st  1975 
half      2ncl    half  2nd 
half  ha^ 

Decade  in  Which  Theaters  Were  Founded 
Source  of  Data:  TCG  Survey  1879,  p.  11  -  See  Figure  3-25. 
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FIGTO  3-26 
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ECONOMIC  CENSUS  -  TAX  BXEHPT  ESTABUSHMENTS  IN  CODE  7922 
"PRODUCERS  OF  LEGITiMATE  THEATER" 


1972 


1977 


I 

Ln 
to 


Census  Categories 

Resident  Theater 
Stock  Theater 

NY  (B'way)  Productions  or  Road  Shows 

Off  B'way  Produetions  - 

Off-Off  B'way  Productions 

Children's  Theater  (called  C)iildren*s  Slwws:  1972) 

Dinner  Theater. 

Community  Theater  (called  "Little"  Theater:  1972) 
Industrial  Shows 
Other  Shows 

Other  Theatrical  Prcducticms 
Not  Appropriately  Self-Designated  (NAS-D) 
TOTAL  Code  7922  Establishments: 


Number  of 
OrganizatiCTis 


Total  $ 
(OOP's) 


52 
20 
IS 


12 
0 

86 
0 

IS 
240 

440 


$  29,980 
3,477 
21,343 

not  asked 
not  asked 

S68 
0 

4,214 
0 

4,107 
41,301 

not  used**  

$104,990 


Number  of 

Total  $ 

Oreanizations 

(OOO's) 

44 

$  34,943 

29 

11,621 

9 

44,937 

8 

1,414 

18 

1,925 

41 

.  4,2S4 

2  • 

(D)'^c^rox.  1,200 

1S9 

13,486 

not  aSked 

not  asked 
28  S,307 
170  (D)  approx.  37.292 

508  $1S6,379 


*(D)  =  Not  disclosed  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  approximations  were  calculated  by  using  an  average  slightly  below 
the  taxable  establishment  average  for  dinner  theater  and  allocating  the  dollars  not  accounted  for  in  the  total 
to  the  170  NAS-D  establi*ments. 

**In  1972,  NAS-D  was  not  used;  rather  all  NAS-D  responses  were  dassiHed  with  true  **other  theatrical  producticms*" 
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1972  and  1977  Economic  Census  figures  for  theater  (SIC  code  7922).  Because  the 
theater  categories  are  not  the  same  in  both  censuses^  no  direct  comparison  of  the 
data  can  be  made.  For  instance^  irom  all  the  other  data  available  on  resident  theater^ 
one  would  expect  the  number  of  organizations  to  grow  Jrom  1972  to  1977  rather  than 
decrease.  One  possible  (and  very  probable)  explanation  is  a  change  in  the  category 
checked  (  r  an  error)  by  the  respondent,  for  example,  Jrom  "Resident*'  in  1972  to 
**OJJ-Off  Broadway**  or  "Not  Appropriately  SelJ-Designated**  in  1977. 

Figures  3^28  and  3-29  show  the  universe  numbers  as  developed  by  MATHTECH 
along  with  some  other  interesting  measures:  capacity,  number  6i  productions  and 
performances,  and  total  audience  size.  Figure  3-30  shows  our  allocation  of 
organizations  into  either  taxable  (profit)  or  tax-exempt  (nonproiit)  status.  Our 
allocation  was  based  on  the  discussion  in  the  text  oi  the  MATHTECH  report  and, 
where  necessary,  was  supplemented  by  percentages  oi  like  organizations  identified  in 
the  Census  data  whose  total  expenses  were  calculated.  MATHTECH  developed  its 
universe  by  examining  a  large  number  of  data  sources,  eliminating  any  duplication 
where  found,  and  using  those  knowledgeable  in  the  theater  field  to  provide  estimates 
where  no  data  existed.  Therefore,  their  numbers  of  organizations,  although  seemingly 
large,  are  as  pomprehensive  as  any  count  in  the  arts.  In  relation  to  the  779  opera 
companies  reported  by  COS  (Figure  3-16)  and  the  1,500  orchestras  estimated  by  ASOL 
(Figure  3-8),  5,5<^5  theaters  does  seem  to  be  ah  abnormally  large  number.  NRCA  in 
its  universe  of  all  arts  organizations  projected  k95  symphony  orchestras,  200  operas, 
and  1,028  theaters.  More  questionable  are  the  numbers  given  in  the  MATHTECH 
report  as  estimates  for  community  and  college  theaters.  Whereas  in  the  opera  and 
orchestra  disciplines,  the  data/estimates  tended  to  be  conservative,  in  theater,  the 
estimate  may  be  on  the  liberal  side. 

Figgre  3-31  is  a  worksheet  showing  our  imputation  of  the  dollar  size  of  the 
universe  of  nonprofit  theaters.  For  opera  and  orchestra,  ranges«f  dollar  size  were 
used  to  make  the  imputations.  Since  the  majority  of  the  dollar  figures  are  imputed, 
we  have  used  a  single  number  instead  of  a  range.  When  a  subtotal  for  a  certain 
category  of  theaters  is  generated,  an  approximation  is  given  rather  than  a  range.  In 
fact,  the  theater  data  are  based  much  more  on  estimation  than  the  two  previous 
disciplines  were,  and  therefore,  could  easily  be  in  error  by  plus  or  minus  25  percent  or 
more. 


Regional  distribution  of  theatre  facilities  and  companies  1977 
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itav 

lUMd 

Olnnar 

-  Olmr  Sumr 
iMMft-       IttWiir  noit- 
fifolty     waty       ttt^lty  Outdoor 

outdoor 
faat*  ^ 
ivmla  LOn 

lUck 

catio 

te«ll 
Uiaa~ 
traa 

Hiddl*  Atlantic 

H«v  York  Stat* 
(•MCludirb?  Htw 
York  City) 
P«tn*ylv*ni* 

_  _ 

9 

la 

30 

_  _ 

3' 

3 
4 

2 
9 

^- 

35 
IS 

2 

3 
1 

2 
S 

2 
7 

1 

8 

3 

7 
31 

14 

«  JO 

Narth**f  t 

Connecticut 

H*in* 

H*a**chu**tt* 
H*w  HMpatiir* 
fthod*  T*lAnd 
V*r»ont 

_  _ 
^  _ 

_  _ 
_  _ 

6 

^  4 

3 
1 

: 

3 
1 

3 
1 
1 

^  _ 

s 

3 
6 

1 

7 
3 
IS 

/ 

3 
6 

2 

1 



6 
1 
1 

2 

I 

s 

3  ^ 
_  _ 

9 
4 

17 
1 
3 
1 

Ht  H'^rtti  C*ntr*L 

low* 

7 

4 

1 

3- 

ICAn*** 

7 

— 

— 

S 

— 

1 

3 

HinnAAdtA 

_  _ 

6 

3 

1 

* 

I 

11 

H  LA  Aour  i 

i 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

H*br**k* 

_  _ 

3 

3 

3 

4 

o*kot* 

1 

3 

1 

S«  0«]COt* 

6 

.... 

1 

^_ 

1 

South  J^tlantic 

1 

_  _ 

1 

^_ 

_  _ 

3 

W**hiA9ton.  DC 

3 

_  _ 



4 

1  ^ 

3 

13 

florid* 

IS 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Ccor^l* 

1 

1 

3 

1 

■ 

.  1 

4 

10 

H«ryl*n4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

I 

1 

9 

enroll nA 

13 

3 

3 

3 

6 

10 

3 

e 

S*  CsrollnA 

3 

3 

1 

A 

Virgini* 

7 

2 

9 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

M*  Virginia 

4 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

3 

E*  Ndrtti  Central 

_  _ 

14 

3 

_  _ 

S 

10 

1 

3 

3 

SI 

Indiarw^ 

11 

2 

3 

11 

,  3 

1 

1 

1 

Hictii^Mt 

— 

9 

3 

10 

1 



1 

3 

7 

Ohio 

13 

S 

3 

11 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

Hi  A con Ai  n 

13 

* 

* 

L 

1 

« 

South  Central 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Louialvi* 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Oklahou 

1 

3 

3 

9 

19 

6 

3 

4 

3 

S 

3 

3 

11 

tMuntain 

ATI  r  Oh* 

1 

1 

1 

e 

Colorado 

1 

4 

1 

11 

4 

Id«ho 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

HOntAM 

S 

1 

H*V*d* 

— 

1 

N«w  H*Mieo 

3 

3 

1 

— 

Utah 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

C*  South  Central 

S 

1 

1 

1 

4 

ic«ittuckr 

4 

1 

1 

S 

1 

4 

!ii**lMippi 

3 

I 

1 

3 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

7 

Pacific 

Calif or nl* 
Hawaii 
0r«9Oit 
IfaahlAfton 

37 
I 

4 

1 

3 

1 

IS 

3 
1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

■  13 

3 

4 

10 

Puarto  Rico 

Totftla  "  \  *  'v' 

67.  ■  ■ 

«1 

30  . 

..630 

SUtM  - 

1 

1 

43 

17 

3i" 

*  30 

37 

4r 
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AttendBnce  by  theatre  typ«  1976-77 


Capacity 
(seats) 

Perform- 
ances 

Broadway 

49,000 

10,800 

Road 

700,000 

9,000 

Dinner 

45,000 

32,000 

mmm 

Large  musical 
arenas  and  hardtops 

A  A  AAA 

99 , 000 

3,000 

Small  suiiuner  stock 

"310 

4  jlA  AAA 

loo ,000 

22,000 

Outdoor 

2,000 

LORT 

3S,400 

13,200 

■  li   IL"  '   '  -.t*^ 

nonproEA^.  ^ourxn^ 

J  ,  u  u  u 

Other  small  budget 

■620,,.;;. 

Total 

■;■  ,,i',s4i;;,:. 

1,031,400 

95,000 

Community 

.  2.S0O':-. 

■'r;:;xi;5pof.^.=;'-: 

45,000 

College 

:;'^V2;'56(>';;:; 

30,000 

High  school 

■.^^■3d';bo(j)e;; 

150,000 

Total 

..,  35.000;,;..: 

225,000 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    Research.    Report  Mo.  11^  Table  2>  ^.  22. 
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COMPARISON  OF  TYPES  OF  THEATER  IN  THE  MATHTECH  UNIVERSE  AND 


1977  CENSUS  OF  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

Total  Reported  by  Census 


MATHTECH  Categorv 

LORT/Larger  Re^dent 

Road ' 

B'Way 

Dinner  Theater 

Summ^  Stock 

Large  Outdoor  Tent  and 
Hardtop  Musicals 

Outdoor  FestivalVPageants 

Small  Theaters 
Black  Chicano) 

SUBTOTAL 


Total  Reported . 
By  MATHTECH 


65 
,  309 
39 
128 
310 
30 

53 
620 

1,554 


(1) 
(2) 
"(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

(7) 
(8) 


Taxable 
(Profit) 


j 


30, 

126 
85 
18 

25 
20 

304 


Tax  Exempt 
(Nonprofit) 

65 


2 
85 
6 

28 
600 

795 


Diiierence 
Between  ' 
MATHTECH 
and  Census 


309 


140 
6 


455 


Community 
College 
TOTAL 


2,500 
2,500 
6,554 


(9) 


250 


554 


2,250 
2,500 
5,545 


455 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 
(7) 

(8) 


All  theaters  with  Actors  Equity  Association  contacts  plus  Dallas  Theatre  Center. 
All  are  facilities  and/OT  sponsors. 

MATHTECH  suggests  all  are  profit;  Census  found  9  tax  exempt  in  combined  category. 

MATHTECH  suggests  all  are  profit;  Census  found  2  tax  exempt. 

MATHTECH  iound  140  colleges  that  sponsored  paid  summer  stock  (these  are  not 
included)  and  could  not  identliy  the  tax  status  of  41.  6^  were  identiiied  as  proiit, 
and  64  as  nonprofit.  Of  these  41,  hali  are  allocated  to  nonprofit.  Also  see  (7). 

Six  of  these  are  sponsors:  "huge  midwestem  municipal  theaters 

MATHTECH  reports  53  whose  tax  status  is  not  known.  We  combined  these  with  the 
41  unknown  from  (5)  to  compare  with  the  equivalent  Census  category  of  "Other 
Theatrical  Productions^  whidi  is  52%  nonprofit.  Therefore,  we  split  the  unknowns  as 
48%  profit  and  52%  nonprofit. 

In  this  group,  MATHTECH  includes  30  OJJ-Broadway  Theaters  in  New  York  City. 
They  suggest  all  are  projit,  while  Census  Jinds  almost  haU  to  be  nonprojit.  We 
allocate  one-third  (lO  theaters)  to  nonprojit.  MATHTECH  Jound  28  OJJ-Boradway 
Theaters  which  both  they  and  Census  agree  are  all  nonprofit*  The  other  theaters 
are  also  nonproiit* 

MATHTECH  says  nothing  about  tax  exempt  status.  Since  Census  shows  90%  to  be 
nonprofit,  we  allocate  90%  to  nonprofit. 
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IMPUTATION  OF  TOTAL  DOLLARS  -  NONPROFIT  THEATER  UNIVERSE 


Category 

Larger  NonproHt 
Theaters  (LORT) 


I 

-J 


Broadway  and  Road 

Developmental 
Smaller  Theaters 
(includes  Off-Broadway 
and  Off-Off-Broadway 


Notes 


MATHETCH  Reported  

Within  this  group  are  the  vei7 
largest  theaters  -including  N.Y. 
Shakespeare  Festival  at  approximately 
$9'MiUIon.    Without  New  York 
Shakespeare/the  average  falls 
to  (903^.    We  prefer  to 
use  the  Census  average  of 
approxljnatety  (800^00  per 
organizaticHi  


Number  of 
Organizations 

59 


Census  r^  or  ted. 


Census  average  for  9  Off-Broadway. 
Theaters  is  176.8- 
MATHTECH  reported  ..... 
For  the  other  477,.  we  use  6. 
combination  of  the  analogous 
Census  categories 


_6 
"65 

9 

10 

113 


Community  159 
ChUdren's  41 
Off  Off-B*way  18 


avg.  -  84.8 
avg.  =  103.7 
avg.  =  106.9 


but  reduce  it  because  Census 
tends  to  have  larger  organizations. 


477 
600 

674 


SUBTOTAL 
TOTAL:  "Serious/Professional**  Theater 

approximately  6t5  Theaters  at  $160  MUUon. 

Note:  TCG  estimates  that  there  are  approximately  300  theaters  (total  5 
size  s  5116,600,000)  that  are  professional  and  large  enough  to  be  a 
ion  possible  constituent  Theater  off  TCG. 

J  FIGURE  3-31 

^flge  1  of  3) 


Total  $ 
(000*s) 

$61,404 


4.800 
$66,204 

44,937 

1,750 

11,502 


35.775 
?497027 

$160,168*000 


Avg.  $  (OOO's) 
Per  Organization 

$1,040.7 


800.0' 

4,993.0 
175.0 
101.8 


75.0 
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IMPUTATION  OF  DOLLARS  -  NONPROFIT  THEATER  UNIVERSE 


Categocy  Notes 

Dinner  Theater  Census  Reported  2  Theaters 

We  imputed  dollars  at 
approximately  the  profit 
establishment  size     .     ;     .  . 

Summer/Stock  Census  R^orted  

^                   We  imputed  the  others  at 
$250,000  average^  about 
65%  of  the  Census  average 
because  larger  orguiizations 
are  included  in  Census 
figures  

Large  Outdoor/  '  Census  Reported  

Musicals  We  imputed  the  other 

and  Outdoor  6  at  $125,000  ....... 

Festivals/Pageants 

SUBTOTAL 

^OTAL:  <Iiidependent/Paid"  Theater 

approximate  800  Theaters  at  $200  Million 

/  ' 


Number  of 
Organizations 


2 
29 


&6 
85 

28 

A 
34 

795 


Total  $ 
(OOP's) 


$1,200 
11,621 


14.000 
$25,621 

$5,307 

750 
^M57 

$193,046 ,000 


Avg.  $  (000*s) 
Per  Organization 


600.0 
400.7 


250.0 

189.5 
125.0 


FIGUH?  3-31 
<Page-2of'3) 
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IHPtrrATION  OF  DOLLARS  -  NONPROFlt  THEATER  UNIVERSE 

Number  of        Total  $ 

Category  Notes  Organizations  (OOP's) 

Community  These  ai*e  the  community  and 

avocational  theaters  reported 
by  MATHTECH,  not  the  smaUer 
theaters  which  Census  has 

under  community  •   •      2^250  $11^250 

SUBTOTAL  3f045  $204,296,000 

TOTAL:  Theaier  Companieg/Gnx^ 

appracimately  3,000  at  $200  Million 

CoUege/University  MATHTECH  Reports  140  who 

do  paid  Summer  Stock,  which 

we  impute  at  $50,000   -     140  -  $7,000 

American-Theater  Asspciation 
has  a  CoU^e/University 
membersh^  of  about  540  (an 
additional  400)  which  we  imputed 

at  $20,000    400  8,000 

We  imputed  the  other  1,960  at  $10,000.   .  1,960  19.600  ' 

2,500  34^0,000 

TOTAL  S.54S  $238.896.000 

TOTAL:  All  Honprofit  Theater  Compaiiies/Groiqie/Wwla.iK]f>s* 
approximately  5,500  at  $240  Million.  ^ 

*Tj^is  excludes  high  school  theater  and  organizations  thAt  are  primarily  theatrical  &icilities. 

\ 
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Avg.  $  (OOO's) 
Per  Organization 


5.0 


50  .Q 


20.0 
10.0* 
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There  is  no  feasible  way  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  theater  universe  in  19S0  or 
to  project  from  the  1977  data.  r^>e  estimate  ol  about  5^500  theaters  in  1977  at 
approximately  $2^0^  million  is  the  only  one  available.  The  number  of 
"serious/professional  theaters  can  be  put  at  67^  at  $160  million*  TCG  estimates  the 
number  of  "protessional  theaters"  On  1980/1981)  at  about  350,  of  which  200  are  TCG 
members.  The  350  represents  those  theaters  that  are  eligible  to  be  TCG  members. 

Although  growth  over  the  c^pade  cannot  be  measured,  the  data  presented  here 
imply  significant  growth*  Chapter  7  presents  an  analysis  over  the  decade  on  18  larger 
resident  theaters  and  on  29  theaters  for  the  second  half  of  the  deca^. 

MUSICAL  THEATER 

^  '  in  our  classification  scheme  (see  Chapter  2),  musical  theater  is  a  separate  type 
of  organization*  However^  musical  theiater  is  difficult  to  separate  as  a  unique  group 
of  organizations.  Musical  theater  is  part  of  the  Opera/Musical  Theater  Program  at 
the  National, Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  was  included  as  part  of  the  census  activities 
of  the  Natldnal  Opera  institute  (see"  Opera  section"  £or  discussion  of  the  NOI  census). 
However,  much  of  musical  theater  is  presented  or  produced  by  theater  organizations 
Jhat  are  members  of  the  TCG  constituency.  Musical  theater  is  obviously  included  by 
MATHTECH  (one  of  its  categorieis  being  "Large  outdoor  tent  and  hardtop  musicals'% 
and  most  likely  is  under  theater  in  both  the  Census  data  and  the  NRCA  study.  Thus, 
the  overlap  of  musical  theater  with  other  disciplines  seems  complete. 

Wlth'n  the  theater  iiniverse,  a  digression  into  musical  theater  can  be  made. 
Since  individual  organization  data  were  made  available  Irom  the  National  Opera 
Institute  (NOf)  census  and  the  criteria  for  inclusion  was  production  of  a  fully  staged 
work  In  each  of  the  last  three  (for  a  small  group  of  organizations,  two)  years  ($ee 
Appendix  A),  some  analysis  on  musical  theater  is  possible.  ^ 

NOI  found  71  musical  theaters  that  gave  about  5,200  performances  in  1977  and"^ 
had  an  aggregate  total  dollar  size  of  $64.38^;nilIion.  Since  the  census  included  opera 
as  a  separate  category^  no  overlap  problem  with  .opera  exists  in  the  data.  However^ 
overlap  does  occur  with  theater.  As  Figure  3-32  shows,  of  the  71  NOI  organizaions, 
W      (56      percent)      were      members      of      TCG      for     *  that  year 


MUSICAL  THEATER 


NOI  Universe  (1977) 


71 


Organizations 


Members  of  TCG 


40 

31 


Organizations  presenting 
performances  other  than 
Musical  Theater 


14 
17 


16       Report^id  $9^750^997 

(1  repcMMed  no  Hgures) 
Average  ~  $609^437 

Without  the  Civic  Light 
Opera  of  l>os  Angeles . ,  the 


average  ^ops  to  $250^00 


The  Median  «  $100,000 


FIGURE  3-32 
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(1977).  The  W  organizations  represent  over  75  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  oi 
the  musical  theater  universe  (one  theater  had  a  budget  oi  over  $30  million).  As  a 
comparison,  Central  Opera  Service  reported  63  nonprofit  theaters  in  its 
"organizations  prqducflng  op^a"  universe  (see  Figure  3-12).  Oi  the  31  NOI  musical 
theater  organizations  that  are  not  TCG  members,  only  17  gave  performances  that 
were  exclusively  musical  theater  and  not  another  performing  arts  discipline. 

Since  so  many  of  the  NOJ  organizations  are  counted  in  other  disciplines,  it  is 
meaningless  to  generate  a  total  dollar  figure.  However,  of  the  17  "non-TCG  musical 
theater  performances  only**  organizations  in  NOI  data,  16  reported  a  total  dollar  size 
of  $9,751  million,  and  with  an  estimate  of  the  17th  organization,  the  total  dollar  size 
is  approximately  $10  million. 

Not  data  also  provides  a  velw  of  the  age  of  organizations.  These  17  musical 
theaters  seem  to  range  In  age  as  the  theater  group  did  (see  Figures  3-25  and  3-26). 
Three  have  been  In  continuous  operation  since  before  19Wf  all  the  rest  began 
operations  In  the  sixties  (six  theaters)  or  the  seventies  (eight  theaters). 

DANCE  •  '  . 

As  was  true  for  the  theater,  a  considerable  amount  of  data  on  dance  does  exist. 
Although  there  are  some  counts  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  decade  on 
various  sets  of  dance  companies,  the  data  Is  not  of  sufficient  consistency  to  be  able  to 
measure  growth  In  the  universe.  Furthermore,  In  only  one  year,  can  dollar  figures  of 
the  universe  be  calculated.  Besides  Ford  Foundation  data  and  Cc;isus  Bureau  data 
(both  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter),  two  associations  for  dance 
companies,  two  dance  directories,  two  single*year  surveys,  and  our  own  sample  of 
dance  comapnies  provide  the  data. 

One  association  tha^  provided  figures  for  the  early  part  of  the  decade  Is  the 
now*defunct  Association  of  American  Dance  Companies  (AADC).  A  report from 
AADC  early  In  the  decade  provided  membership  counts  for  1970  and  1972.  In 
addition.  In  1978  It  published  the  American  Dance  Directory,  which  described  169 


^^/Association  of  American  Dance  Comapnies.  The  State  of  Dance  In  the  United 
States.  1973. 
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dance  companies  and  provided  a  single  total  budget  figure  i^t  those  companies.  The 
other  association  is  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Ballet  XNARB),  {or  whose 
membership  we  have  two  counts  along  with  total  dollar  figures. 


Dance  Magazine,  a  publication  primarily  for  the  dance  world,  in  its  annual  issue 
lists  dance  companies  from  around  the  world,  both  profit  and  nonprofit.  Dance 
Magazine  produced  this  listing  throughout  the  decade.  However,  since  it  did  not 
distinguish  profit  from  nonprofit  companies,  in-depth  analysis  on  nonprofit  companies 
was  impossible.^*^  ^ 

No  longitudinal  data  for  the  continuation  of  the  Ford  Foundation  data  base  (such 
as  TCG  theater  data  and  OPERA  America  data)  were  found.  Therefore,  as  Chapter  8 
presents,  we  developed  a  dance  data  base  for  measuring  growth.  Those  data  are  also 
included  here* 

Figure  3-33  compares  data  from  these  nine  sources.  The  Ford  Foundation, 
Seligson,  and  seventies  decade  data  cover  oniy  a  select  number  of  larger  companies, 
many  of  which  are  located  in  New  York  City.  NARB  data  cover  an  almost  completely 
different  group^of  co^npanies.  Figures  3-33  and  3-3^,  showing  average  budget  size, 
also  show  tha/i  the  Census,  the  NRCA,  and  the  AADC  directory  data  each  include 
many  smaller  organizations.  Additionally,  it  is  highly  likely  that  Census  and  NRCA 
are  missing  one  or  more  of  the  largest  companies;  AADC  states  this  to  be  the  case. 
-Figure  3-3^  also  breaks  out  the  average  budget  size  under  Ballet  and  Modern  Dance. 
The  U.S.  census  data  is  problemmatic  because  of  the  large  number  of  "Not 
Appropriately  Self^Designated**  (NAS-D)  organizations  and  dollars  in  the  dance 
category.  Figure  3-2  shows  the  Census  data.  The  29  NAS-D  and  the  four  **Other** 
companies  together  account  for  almost  $32  million,  for  an  average  of  $1  million  per 
organization. 


The  dance  universe  is  made  up  of  several  categories  of  dance.  Most  of  the  data 
examined  broke  dance  into  two  types:  Ballet  and  Modern  Dance  (Modern  Dance 
includes  Ethnic,  Folk  and  3azz  Dance,  and  other  non-ballet  companies).  The 


Extensive  analysis  has  been  completed  by  Professor  Lila  Sussmann  of  the 
Sociology  Department  at  Tufts  University  on  the  Dance  Magazine  annual  listings. 
These  data,  however,  have  not  been  published  and  were  not  made  available  to  us. 
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THB  DANCB  data  sets 


Ford  Foundation  and  -  . 

TP's  Decade  Study*        National  Assoc.  of  Regional  Ballet**     Census  Bureau***         Other  Single  Year  Data**** 


Number  of 

Total  $ 

Number  of 

-  Total  $ 

Number  of 

ToTfil  $ 

Number  qf 

Total  $ 

Organizations 

(OOO's) 

Qreanizations 

(OOO's) 

Organizations 

(OOO's) 

Organizations 

(OOO's) 

1970 

32 

$13,612 

20 

$15,835 

1972 

18 

17,947 

13 

2,938 

480 

+ 

1974 

20 

23,382 

1975 

15 

25,989 

93 

$3,062 

1976 

15 

31,233 

290 

60,248 

1977 

15 

33,986 

98 

51,135 

1978 

15 

36,793 

162 

37,000 

1979 

15 

43,658 

1980 

91 

6,752 

850 

For  1970,  published  Ford  Foundation  data  are  used.  The  composition  of  ballet  companies  did  not  change,  but  S  Modern  Dance  companies 
X)lf79Sf^l2)  were  in  the  published  data,  while  only  4  remained  in  the  unpublished  data  (at  $861,927).  The  only  logitudinal  data  available 
for  the  second  half  of  the  decade  were  on  our  own  sample.  Also  see  Chapter  S. 


Member  companies  responding  to  Association  Survey. 

The  Census  Bureau  in  1972  listed  13  ballet  companies  and  t  'V:lassical  dance  company"  (in  New  York)  whose  expenditure  figured  were  not 
disclosed.  Modern  folk  and  ethnic  dance  had  no  separate  classification;  the  code  that  included  them  was  *'dance  bands^  orchestras^  except 
symphony  "  That  code  had  no  prof  it /nonprofit  breakout  and  included  3,016  establishments  at  $109,624,000  in  receipts  (not  expenditures). 
See  Figure  3-2  for  1977  Census  classifications. 

1970  Data:  Sureva  Seligson  Survey  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1972  Data:  Associaton  of  American  Dance  Companies  membership  as  reported  in  The  State  of  Dance  in  the  United  States^  AADC,  1972. 

This  figure  is  reported  "up  from  320  companies  in  1970,"  p,  9,  ^ 
1976  Data:.  NRCA  Survey  -  universe  is  projected  from  sample  survey, 

1978  Data:  American  Dance  Directory,  published  by  the  Association  of  American  Dance  Companies^  p,  V,  ^ 

19S0  Data:  Approximate  count  of  listings  in  Dance  Magazine  excluding  non-U^S,  companies  and  individuals.  The  data  appear  to  include 
profit  (taxable)  organizations. 
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COBJPARBON  OF  DANCE  DATA  SETS 


Source  and  Year 
of  Data 


Number  of 
Ontanizations 


1970 

?ord  Foundation  -  Published  (All) 
BaUet 

Modern  Dance 
Ford  Foundati<»i  "  Unpublished  (Al^ 
BftUet 

Modem  Dance 
Seligson  (AU)* 

1972 

Pwd  Foundatiwi  -  Unpublished  (All) 
BftUet 

Modem  Dance 
Census  -  Ballet  only 

1975 

70*s  Decade  (AU) 
NARB 


976 

70's  Decade  (AU) 
Ballet 

Mcdern  t>ance 
NRCA 


1977 

70's  Decade  (AU) 
BaUet 

Modern  Dance 
Ceteus  (AU  w/o  NAS-D) 
BftUet  ^ 
Modem  ^d  Ethnic/Folk 
AU  with  NAS-D 

1978 

70's  Decade  (AU) 
BftUet 

Modern  Dance 
AADC  (AU) 


17 
9 
8 

13 
9 
4 

20 


18 
11 
7 
13 


15 
93 


15 
10 
5 

290 


15 
10 
5 
65 
39 
26 
98 


15 
10 
5 

162 


Total  $  ■  Average  $  (OOO's) 
(000 's)         Per  Organization 


$13,612  $  80C.7 

12,159  1,351.0 

1,453  '  181.6 

13,021  1,001.6 

12,159  1,351.0 

862  215.5 

15,835  791.7 


17,947  997.1 

16,269  1,479.0 

1,678  239.7 

2,938  226.0 


25,989  1,732.6 
3,062  30.4 


31^233  2,082.2 

26,588  2,658.8 

4,645  929.0 

60,248  207.8 


33,986  2,265.7 

28,290  2,829.0 

5,696  1,139.2 

19,182  295.1 

16,720  428.7 

2,462  :  94.7 

51,135  521.8 


36,793  2,452.8 

31,564  3,156.4 

5,230  1,046.0 

37,000  228.4 


*SeUgson  data,  as  published,  did  not  match  worksheet  figures.   The  published  data 
(which  did  not  break  out  baUet  from  modem  dance)  was  a  closer  match  to  Ford 
than  the  raw  Hgures.  Therefore,  we  use  it  here. 


FIGURE  3-34 
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distinction  between  the  two  was  much  clearer  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  than  it 
was  at  the  end»  But  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  fluidity  between  the  two 
was  being  felt.  The  Ford  Foundation  in  1973  described  modern  dance  as  being 
sometimes  defined  by  contrasting  it  with  classical  ballet. 


The  distinctions  are  not  rigid,  however,  since  many  modern  dancers  have 
had  balletic  training,  and  many  artistic  directors  of  ballet  companies  use 
choreographers  identified  with  the  modern  dance^  Often,  in  tht^se 
meldings  of  modem  dance  with  ballet,  the  point  shoe  customary  in  ball6t 
is  discarded,  just  as  it  Is  in  some  other  choreographic  works  that  would 
automatrcally  be  called  "ballets."^^/ 

At  the  end  of  the  decade.  Dance  Magazine  qualified  Its  categorization  of  ballet 
companies  as  follows: 


While  each  of  the  companies  listed  below  might,  .for  the  moment, 
generically  be  characterized  as  a  ballet  company,  in  a  few  instances  the 
cagegory  \yas  arbitrary  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  what 
constitutes  a  ballet  company  and  a  modern  dance  company  became 
increasingly  less  distinct*  Few  companies  today  limit  their  repertory 
exclusively  to  traditional  classical  and  romantic  ballets.  Some  perform 
contemporary  work  in  the  ballet  idiom  exclusively,  and  the  works  of 
modern  dance  choreographers  are  now  also  being  incorporated  into  the 
repsirtoire  of  many  ballet  companies^  Indeeil  a  few  compani'es  may  be 
said  to  be  equally  at  home  in  both  techniques.20/  , 


If  the  category  that  is  being  examined  is  dance  companies,  this  difficulty  in 
differentiation  does  not  matter,  but  if  separate  types  of  dance  companies  are  being 
analyzed,  clear  differentiation  is  important*  Furthermore,  there  is  a  structural 
difference  between  ballet  companies  and  most  other  types  of  datiCe  groups.  Ballet 
companies  require  a  minimum  troupe  of  15  to  20  dancers  in  order  to  perform  the 
traditional  and  romantic  repertory,  whereas  much  modern  repertory  requires  only  a 
small  number  of  dancers*  ^e  impact  of  repertory  on  budget  -  size  is 
significant—ballet  companies  are  structurally  larger* 


^^/xhe  Ford  Foundation,  op  cit*  p#  18. 
^Q/ Dance  >Vlagazine*  Annual*  1982,  p*  1^* 
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Of  the  data  series  in  which  individual  organization  data  were  available. 
Figure  3^35  shows  which  dance  companies  were  included*  As  in  the  theater 
discussion,  none  of  the  data  available  count  the  universe  of  larger  (over  $100,000) 
companies,  but  rather  make  specific,  somewhat  arbitrary  groupings.  A  few  of  the  28 
companies  on  this  listing  are  below  $100,000  for  early  years;  some  no  longer  exist 
(either  they  have  gone  out  of  business  or  have  been  reorganized  into  another  company; 
this  is  especially  true  for  modern  dance  conipanies  which  tend  to  exist  at  the  creative 
discretion  of  the  choreographer*)  As  Dance  Magazine  states,  "3ust  as  [these 
companies  vary  in  stability  and  continuity,  so  do  they  vary  in  quality,  in  (their 
geographic  availability,  in  the  scope  of  their  aspirations,  and 'the  scope  of  their 
repertoire"  (p.  U)* 

Figure  i*36  provides  a  comparison  of  budget  size  for  15  dance  companies 
between  1970  and  1979.  Unlike  the  opera  and  orchestra  universes  where  the  $100,000 
organizations  and  the  dollars  are  known,  in  dance  the  only  growth  we  can  observe  is  in 
this  group  of  15  larger  companies.  The  top  half  of  Figure  3*36  shows  the  upward  shift 
in  the  budget  size  of  these  15  companies.  In  ^1970  no  modern  dance  company  was 
above  $500,000  and  only  four  ballet  companies  were  above  $1  millioru  In  1979^  all 
modern  dance  companies  were  above  $500,000  (some  above  $1  million)  and  aU  10 
ballet  companies  were  above  $i  million.  The  bottom  half  of  Figure  3-36  lists  the 
increases  in  the  budget  size  of  all  15  companies.  In  1979  the  budgets  of  the  10  ballet 
companies  had  increased  between  2A  and  10.9  times  their  1970  budgets.  A  figure  in 
the  2.0  and  2.5  range  translates  into  growth  that  is  just  barely  ahead  of  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Three  ballet  companies,  therefore,  showed  almost  no  real  growth.  Of  the 
small  sample  of  modern  dance  companies,  all  companies  grew  at  a  rate  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  inflation  alone,  thus  showmg  significant  real  growth.  Even  if  the  wide 
variation  from  one  year  to  another  exhibited  by  two  companies  is  eliminated  by 
roughly  averaging  the  budget  size  from  year  to  year,  the  growth  in  these  companies 
still  exceeds  inflation^  The  approximation  for  the  one  ballet  company  is  necessary 
because  a  total  expense  figure  for  1970  was  not  reported  in  the  Ford  Foundation,  but 
was  estimated  for  that  year  by  the  current  administration  of  the  company. 

Figures  3-37  through  3*41  are  the  calculations  of  the  universe  of  dance 
companies,  their  total  dollars,  and  the  age  of  these  companies.  The  universe  of 
''serious/professional*'  companies  was  put  together  from  the  listing  of  companies  in 
the  AADC  Dance  Directory  (1978  data),  data  from  this  seventies  decade  study,  and 
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OAHCE  COMPANIES  PARTIdPATIHa  IH  DATA  SURVEYS 


HEA 
S«llgson 

mo 


PoM 

PubUshfid 


Fcrd      70't  Oftetdt 
tlnptiblished  Study 
1972  -  1974     1975  on 


Alvin  Atley  Amwteui  Otnet  Theattr 

Alwtn  NDcolAb  Dtnet  Thttttr 

Arnvtetn  Btlltt  Compiny/PtUt 

Amtriean  BtUtt  thaatn 

BiUtt  Wot  (tot  Lake  City)  . 

BtUft  LtwUxky  Otnct  ComiMUiy  (LJk«) 

Boston  Billtt 

Otfiet  Ttmtn  of  Harltm 

Brick  HftwkCm  Otnot  Company 

Hvkntii  Btfltt 

Hartford  BaU^t  Company 

Houtton  Billot 

Joftrty  BiHtt 

JoM  Groeo  Pounditlon  for  Hispanto  Dance 
jo«o  LImm  Oineo  Company 
Martha  Graham  Canter  of  Contemporary  Oanoa 
Merca  Cunnlngtwm  Oanea  Company 

innofota  Oanca  Theatw  (MtraseapoUs) 

urray  Louts  Oanoa  Company 
Hetlonal  BaUtt  (Washfnirton,  00) 
New  York  Clty  Balltt 
North  Carolina  Dance  Theatre 
Paul  Taylor  Oanoa  Company 
Pfmvylvanla  Ballat  (PhUadetpliia) 
PUtsburgti  Ballot  Theatre 
Baportcry  Oanea  Theatre  (Salt  Lake  Ctty) 
San  Pranobco  Ballet  Company 
Twyla  Tharp  Oance  Poundatlon 
TOTALS*.*** 
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21  at  115^0* 
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^AB  compantest  either  whose  title  does  not  give  Its  location  or  whose  location  !•  not  noted,  are  New  York  companies* 

**Ona  baUst  and  one  mod«fn  dsnee  company  reported  no  expendtturei  tmttl  1973. 

***  Sellsson  had  lower  fl^uras  for  %  ballet  compames^  off*settinK  the  addldon  of  ooe  modern  dance  company  from  the  Ford  Foundation  The 
Fora  FoondaUon  dau  were  more  closely  scrutinized  and  thus^  are  probably  more  reliabie* 

****  In  eddltion  to  these  companies*  ^  others  were  Identified  as  being  over  $100,000  In  the  State  of  Dsftce  tn  the  United  States.  They  were 
Oance  Repertory  Company  (NYC),  Atlanta  Baliett  Chicago  Ballett  jCiftcinnaU  Ballet^  Niagra  Palis  Ballet  (Buffalo^t  and  American  Folk 
Ballet  (Los  Angeles). 


FIGURE  5-33 
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15  LAKGBE  DANCE  COMPANIES  BY  BUDGET  SIZE 
1970  AND  1979 


Number  of  Danee  Companies 

^      Bu(teet  Size                               1970  1979 

$0  -  $250,000                              7  - 

$250,001  -  $500,000                               1  - 

$500,001  -  $1  MOlion                            3  3 

$1  Million  -  $2  Million                           1  4 

$2  MilKon  -  $4  MilHon                           3  4 

Over  -$4  Million                           -  _i 

IS  15 


Number  of  Times^  Increase  in  Budget  Size  (1  -  100%)* 
From  1970  to  1979 


10  BaQet  S  Modem  Dance 

Companies  Companies 


2.1 

3.8 

4.0 

2.2 

4.1 

4.7 

2.2 

5.7 

7.0 

2.9  (approx)9.7  11^ 

3,2  10.9  20.p+-(2nd  half  of  decade  =  3.2) 

If 

*Calculation  made  by  dividing  1979  budget  by  1970  budget  to  see  how 
many  times  the  budget  size  increases.  The      figures  are  companies 
with  widely  varying  data.  The  figures  shown  in  parentheses  are  with 
the  variation  minimized.' 

These  15  dance  companeis  were  in  both  the  Ford  1;^0  data  and  in  the 
70's  Decade  data. 

In  1970  eli  5  modern  dance  companies  were  below  $500,000;  in  1979, 
aB  were  above  $500,000.  In  1970,  6  of  10  baBet  companies  were  below 
$1  millionj  and  in  1979,  all  10  were  above  $1.  million. 


FIGURE  3-36 
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CALCULATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  •SERIOUS/PROFESSIONAL*  DANCE  COMPANIES 

Combinfttim  of  Data  Sources,  Circa  1978 


( 

o 


70 's  Decade 

AADC  70's  Decade  Non-duplicate 

All  Companies   All  Companies  Companies 


Ballet  Companies 

Modern/Ethnic/Ja:^ 
Etc.  Companies 

TOTAL  OF  DATA  SOURCE 
.  TOTAL  NON-DUPLICATE  QO; 


34 

135 

169 

169 


10 

A 

15 


NAHB  Total 
NARB         Non-duplicate  NonrdupUcate 
All  Companies     Companies  Companies 


89 

A 
97 


84 


90 


120 


141 


261 


Includes  only  those  companies  that  appeared  in  AADC's  American  Dance  Directory  1979-80,  this  1970's  Decade  Study, 
and/or  were  membjers  of  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Ballet. 

Differentiation  between  Ballet  and  Modern,  etc.  becomes  incfeasii%Iy  difficult  throt^h .  the  Seventies  Decade. 
Organizations  that  had  "Ballet"  in  the  title  and  presented  some,  but  not  necessarUy  only  traditional  baUets,  were  put 
into  the  ballet  category.   Irfodern,  etc.  companies  presented  no  traditional  ballets. 


FIGURE  3-37 
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AGE  OF  DAHCE  COBIPANIES 


Years  in  Which  Number  of 

Dance  Company  was  Founded  Dance  Companies 


1975  -  1977 

30 

1970  -  1974 

94 

1965  -  1969  ' 

45 

1960  -  1964 

29 

1950  -  1959 

38 

Pre-1950 

11 

247 

Founding  dates  from  AAOC,  70s  Decade  and  MBB  data.    Of  the -261  dance 
companies  (shown  in  Figure  3-37),  14  NARB  companies  did  not  show  founding 
date. 


FIGURE  3-38 
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NUHBBR  OF  DANCE  .OOBIPANIESJN  OPBRATION 
-     (AGB  OF  DANCE) 


Number  of 

Dance 

Companies 


( 

to 


260 
240 
220 
200' 
180 
160 
htO 
120 
100 
80 
60 
40 
20 


1900'; 


247  Companies 


1910 


1920*s  1930*s         1949's         1950*S         1960*5  1970's 

1st      1965    1st  1975 
half      2nd    UnU  2nd 
half  half 

Decade  in  which  Dance  Companies  were  founded 
Source  of  Data:   AADC,  .70*s  Decade  and  NARB  -  See  Figure  3-38 


Decades 


14i} 


FIGURE  3-39 
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CATEGOBIES  AND  NUBflBERS  OF  DANCE  COMPAIOES* 
DANCE  HAGAZINB  ANNUAL  IBS2 


Ballet  Companies 

316 

Children's  Dance  Theater 

19 

Ethnic,  Folk  and  National  Dance  Compmiies 

81 

Historical  Dance  Companies 

15 

Jazz  Dance  Companies 

26 

Mime  Companies 

38 

Modern  Dance  Companies 

334 

Tap  Dance  Companies 

8 

Special  Attractions 

_30 

TOTAL 

867 

♦Excludes  non-U.S^  Companies,  individuals 
Includes  profit  orgarizations,  avocational  and  college  groups 

Represents  companies  in  operation  in  1980/198 1» 

FIGURE  3-40 
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ESTIMAIX  OF  TOTAL  flUPGET  SIZE  OF  DANCE  CCHPANIES  -  1978 


Sources 

AADC  -  Am^ican  Dance 
Directory 

2  Other  Large  Companies 
From  70*s  Decade  Study 

NARB  Compames  Not 
Included  AI>ov6 


Reported  Figures 


Number  of 
OrganizatioHs 


169 


171 


Total  $ 
(000*s) 

$37,000 

12,223 


$49,223 


TOTAL  "Serious/Professioilai*  Companies 

261  Companin  at  $S2,823fO00-$55.y973,000 


Imputed  Figures 

Number  of  Total  $ 

Organizations         (OOO's) . 


90 
90 


$3,600  -  6.750 
$3,600  -  6,750 


Avg.  $  (OOO's) 
Per  Organization 


40  -  75 


Of  the  Approximately  500  Companies  listed 
in  Dance  Magazine  1978^  the  Number 
of  Additional  Nonprofit  CompaiUes  Hot 
Listed  Above  (rough  estimate): 

TOTAL   Nonprofit  Dance  Companies 


100  -  200    Companies  at  $500  -  $4,000  Avg.  5-20 

360  -  460   Compames  at  $53,000,000  -  $60,000,000  * 


FIGURE  3-Al 


the  1981  descriptions  of  members  of  NARB.  Figure  3-37  shows  a  total  count  of  261 
individual  companies,  divided  into  ballet  and  modern  dance  categories  according  to 
name  of  the  company  and  the  repertory  listed  in  the  description  of  the  company  in 
either  the  NARB  or  the  AADC  materials. 

Figure  3-38  shows  the  years  in  which  2^7  of  these  companies  were  founded  (l^ 
of  the  261  companies  did  not  provide  information  on  founding  date).  Figure  3-39 
graphs  these  figures,  visually  reflecting  the  enormous  growth  in  number  of  companies 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  These  numbers  do  not  reflect  companies  that 
ceased  operation,  however. 

Figure  3-^0  presents  the  count  of  companies  by  category  as  calculated  from 
Dance  Magazine.  The  1982  annual  iUting  reflects  companies  in  existence  in  1980  and 
1981-  Excluded  in  the  counts  on  Figure  3-*0  are  individuals  and  non-U.S.  companies; 
included  are  avocational,  amateur,  and  college  and  university  groups.  Of  the  261 
companies  in  the  "serious/professional"  group  shown  on  Figure  3-37,  all  but  three 
were  listed  in  Dance  Magazine.  The  problem  with  using  Dance  Magazine  data  as  a 
count  of  the  universe  is  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  profit  and  nonprofit 
groups.  In  fact,  many  of  the  listings  may  not  be  true  organizations,  but  a  number  of 
dancers  working  with  a  particular  choreographer  in  a  semi-formal  arrangement. 
Althoi^hthe  U.S.  Census  proportion  of  profit  to  nonprofit  =s  very  large  (W5  profit,  98 
nonprofit!  see  Figure  3-2)t  the  proportion  in  Dance  Magazine  is  not  that  large.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  organizations  seemed  from  their  name,  location^  or  institutional 
affiliation  to  be  nonprofit^  and  most  (not  including  the  261  larger  organizations)  seem 
to  be  very  small  and/or  avocational,  with  very  small  budgets. 

The  categories  of  these  dance  companies  in  the  Census  data  fit  our 
classification  scheme  (see  Chapter  2)  with  Children*s  Dance  Theatre,  Historical  and 
Tap  Dance  Companies,  and  Special  Attractions  falling  mostly  within  our  **Qther  Dance 
Company"  category.  Some  Special  Attractions  are  multidisciplinary  and/or 
interdisciplinary  performing  arts  and  thus  might  overlap  with  that  category. 

Figure  3-41  is  a  worksheet  showing  both  the  reported  dollar  figures  and  the 
imputed  dollar  figures.  For  1978,  171  companies  together  reported  $*9.223  million. 
The  NARB.  companies  were  imputed  using  a  middle  range  between  the  averages 
reported  for  1975  and  1980  (see  Figure  3-33).  That  produces  a  total  dollar  size  of  the 
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"serious/professional"  category  oi  dance  companies  at  $52,823  to  $55,973.  million  in 
1978  or  roughly  S53  to  S56  million.  Avocational  groups  cannot  be  segregated  from 
college  and  university  troupes^  but  the  total  ol  the  two  groups  is  estimated  at  100  to 
200  additional  companies.  They  would  account  for  an  estimated  So.5  to  $^  million* 
This  would  make  our  rough  estimate  of  the  dance  universe  in  1978  at  360  to  460 
companies^  accounting  for  a  $53  to  $60  million  budget  totaU 

This  universe  cannot  be  extrapolated  back  to  1970  or  forward  to  1980J  however, 
it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  dance  companies  has  continued  to  grow,  probably  at  a 
slower  rate.  One  might  be  able  to  guess  that  by  1980,  more  than  500  nonprofit  dance 
companies/ groups  existed. 

CHORAL  MUSIC 

Two  sources  were  found  that  provided  limited  data  on  choral  music  groups:  the 
1977  Economic  Census- and  the  Association  of  Professional  Vocal  Ensembles  (APVE). 
The  Census  data  are  ^escribed  in  the  early  part  ol  this  chapter.  APVE  collected  data 
in  1978  (for  the  first  time)  and  in  1980.  The  second  survey  included  additional  choral 
organizations  that  APVE  had  identified  since  the  earlier  survey.  The  data  from  these 
two  sources  are  presented  in  Figure  3-^*2. 

As  with  dance  data,  the  APVE  data  do  not  distinguish  between  profit  and 
nonprofit  organizations^  so  both  profit  and  nonprofit  information  is  from  the  Census 
data.  Of  the  APVE  caiegories.  Professional  represents  an  independent  chorus  (not 
affiliated  with  or  part  of  another  organization)  that  pays  ail  its  singers.  Orchestral 
choruses  are  subsidiaries  of  symphony  orchestras  and  will  not  have  totally  separable 
budgets.  These  organizations  represent  an  overlap  with  the  orchestra  universe  and  its 
data.  Professional  church  choirs,  as  Identified  by  APVEt  include  only  those  in  which 
ail  the  choir  memoers  are  paid.  Of  the  community /civic  group,  even  though  some 
choruses  are  highly  respected,  not  all  of  their  members  are  paid,  so  these  choruses  are 
not  deemed  to  be  "professional." 

Figure  3-43  reflects  our  imputation  of  the  choral  music  universe,  first  excluding 
the  orchestral  choruses,  then  adding  them  back  in.  The  imputed  organizations  are 
nonrespondents  that  are  known,  organizations  identified  by  APVE  between  the  1980 
survey  and  1982,  and  APVE*s  estimate  of  the  number  of  community/civic  groups  in 
existence  in  1981.  Thus,  we  impute  roughly  1,100  choruses  with  budgets  of  $12  to  $22 
million.  ' 


CHORAL  MUSIC  DATA  SETS 


1977  Census 

Nonprofit 

Profit 

TOTAL 


Number  of 
Organizations 


28 
46 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) 


$  2,062 
1,889 
$3,951 


Average  $  (OOO's) 
Per  Organization 


$  73.5 
104.9 


1978    APVE  -  Survey 

Professional  (Autonomous) 

Orchestral* 

N<xiprofessional* 


Nonrespondaits  **** 
(APVE  members) 


1980   APVE  -  Survey 
Professional 
Orchestral** 
Community/Civic*** 


N  onrespondoits  ***** 


15 
2 
_7 
24 


32 
56 


18 
16 

II 
51 

69 
120 


$2,140 
550 
120 

#2i8T0 


480  -  2,400 
$3,290  -  ¥5,210 


$2,585 
400  -  800 
277 

$3,262  -  $3,662 

1,035  -  5,175 
$4,207  -  $8,837 


$142.6 
275.0 
17.1 
$125.4 


15  -  75 

$143.6 
25  -  50 
16:3 
$63.8  -  $71.7 

15  -  75 


*In  1978,  "prdiestral"  and  "Nonprofessional"  total  dollars  wwe  not  repwted.  However, 
from  footnotes  and  text  we  calculated  average,  budget  azes  and  total  dollars.  The 
Nonprofessional"  are  choruses  v^o  did  not  pay  all  the  singers. 

**Orchestral  Chorus  figures  not  reported.    Estimates  developed  from  symphony  data 
reported  to  ASOL. 

***In  1980,  APVE  included  a  new  category:  Community/Civic. 
****Total  and  average  dollars  are  estimates  based  on  reported  figures. 


FIGURE  3-42 
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ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  EUDGET  SIZE  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC  UNIVERSE  -  1980 


Repof  ted/C>lctilated  DaU 


Number  of 


Tout  9 
(OOP's) 


'  APVE  Ctttegorv  of  Chorus 
Profession*! 
Professional  Church** 

Community/civic  17 
Subtotal  *  35 
Apfiroxiniatcly  1^100  IftdepcMlent  Chonve*  at  $nt737tOOO  -  fZl^WtOOO 


Average  9  (OOO's) 
PeL_Prg*n  izat  i  on 


277 


16.3 


Number  of* 
Ofganfgattons 

10-15 

65 


ItOOO 


1^75  -  l^OSO 


Imputed  Data 
Total  % 

 ism  

>1,000  *  $1^87$ 
4t$7$  -  9^750 
3,000  '  ItOOO 

>8,S75  *  $19^25 


Average  >  <000's) 
Per  organlgattoit 

$100  -  $12$ 

75  *  150 

3-8 


C5 


Orcheslrat  Choruses 

Reporting  to  APVE  16  400  -  800 

Total  <35  ^  16)  51       *    $3^282  - 

Approiimatdy  MS5  Chorusea  at  $13t212tOOO  *  $24^367^000 


25  -  50 


$lt07$  -  $1^080      $M75  *  $1M25 


*The  numbers  of  organizations  represent  all  those  identified  by  APVE  In  late  1981.  APVE  reported  35  firofessional  in  tate         aome  of  wMch 
had  moved  ^p  from  the  "nonprofessional/community**  category, 

**Repre5cnts  only  church  choirs  h  which  all  sanf^ers  are  paid. 


nCURE  3-43 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Three  sources  include  data  on  chamber  music  ensembles:  the  1977  Census  of 
Service  industries,  the  Chamber  Music  America  (CMA),  and  the  National  Association 
oi  Schools  oi  Music  (NASM).  CM  A  surveyed  its  membership  twice  during  the  decade 
On  1978.  and  1980),  with  three  times  as  many  organizations  represented  in  the  second 
survey  as  in  the  Jirst  (123/<^l).  In  addition,  NASM  provided  figures  from  its  1980 
Chamber  Music  Survey  on  the  number  oi  resident  faculty  ensembles  affiliated  with 
the  colleges  and  universities  that  were  members.  No  financial  data  were  included. 
The  1977  U.S.  Census  presents  figures  for  both  profit  and  nonprofit  chamber  groups 
including  chamber  orchestras.  (The  1972  Census  does  not  deal  with  chamber  music  as 
a  separate  discipline*)  CMA*s  figures  deal  with  noq)rofit  groups,  many  of  which  are 
t  not  formally  organized  at  all  and  others  of  which  are  affiliated  with  parent 
organizations.  Even  though  both  private  and  public  institutions  are  included  in 
NASM*s  data,  the  faculty  ensembles  reported  in  their  figures  are  considered  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  data  from  these  three  sources  are 
presented  in  Figure  ^-kk, 

CMA  defines  chamber  music  ensembles  as  conductorless  groups  with  one 
musician  to  a  part,  performing  concerts  for  professional  fees.  This  definition 
eliminates  larger  groups  (orchestras  and  choruses)  and  reduces  the  problem  of  overlap 
with  other  data  sources.  The  U*5.  Census  figures  were  not  used  in  calculations  of  the 
chamber  music  universe,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  chamber  orchestras,  which  are 
represented  in  the  data  base  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  (ASOL)  and 
the  calculation  of  the  orchestra  universe  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Imputations  of  average  and  total  dollar  figures  for  the  chamber  music  universe 
are  based  on  statements  and  figures  from  both  the  1978  and  the  1980  CMA  surveys. 
Using  the  1980  data,  an  average  income  figure  for  parent-organizat ion-affiliated^ 
ensembles  was  calculated  and  applied  to  the  faculty  ensembles  reported  by  NASM.  By 
this  methodology,  15  such  organizations  reporting  to  CMA  with  a  total  annual  income 
of  between  $270,000  to  $320,000  were  identified.  If  a  total  of  $300,000  is  selected 
for  this  group  as  an  appropriate  round  figure,  the  average  income  would  be  $20,000. 
Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  318  resident  faculty  ensembles  reported  by  NASM  had 
a  total  dollar  size  of  $6.36  millioa  . 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  DATA  SETS 
(Reported/Calculated  Data) 

Number  of  Total  $  Average  $  (OOO's) 

Organizations  (OOP's)  Per  Organization 

1977  ' 

"TJenstts*                            20  (nonprofit)  t2,065    -  $103.3 

10  (profit)  300  .  30.0 

1978  .  .  ■ 

"~CMA*«  41  .  1,845  .  45.0 

Survey  Respondents 

1980  ' 

~CMA*««  122  5,620  46.0 

Survey  Respondents 

1980 

N^M«««*  318  6,360  20.0 

Resident  Faculty  Ensembles 

*c^5us  provided  no  definitions.   Chamber  orchestras  ar^  included. 

♦♦"Professional,  one-musicien-to-a-part"  ensembles  that  perform  without  a  conductor. 

♦♦♦Approximately  20  groups  are  affiliated  with  a  parent  oi^anization.  Financial  data 
were  not  reported  as  dollars  but  as  percents  of  (Organizations  within  dollar  ranges. 
Total  dollars  were  calculated. 

I 

•♦♦♦Dollar  figures  were  not  reported  by  NASM  but  were  calculated  using  CMA  averages 
for  "patent  organization  groups."  » 

ESTIMATIOM  OF  TOT.\L  BUDGET  SIZE  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  UMIVERSE  -  1980 

Number  of  Total  $    ^      Average  $  (OOO's) 

Organizations  (OOO's)  Per  Organization 

CMA  (1980)                                 122                $5,620  $46 

NASM                                         300^                6,000  20 

An  Other  Professional                 _580**             2.320  _4 

Approximately  1»000  professional  chamber  ensembles  at  $13,940,000. 

♦Less  the  parent  organization  affiliated  groups  included  above  in  tfie  CMA  figures. 

♦♦Based  on'  CMA's  'estimate  in  1978  of  a  total  of  1,000  groups  less  the  two  subgroups 
above. 

FIGURE  3-^4 


,     In  1978,  CM  A  indicated  that,  although  the  data  for  the  survey  pQpulation  of 
organizations  reflected  an  average  budget  o-^  $4^000,  over  half  of  these  had  annual 
budgets  of  iess  than  $12,^00  and  most  of  these  were  between  $3^000  and  $4,000. 
Using  the  1980  data,  an  average  income  of  $^^6,000  was  calculated  for  the  122  groups 
responding  to  the  survey. 

On  the  basis  of  the  material  presented  above,  three?  groups  of  chamber 
ensembles  have  been  identified  that  constitute  a  universe  of  approximately  1^000 
professional  ensemoles  (CMS^s  estimate)  at  a  total  dollar  size  of  $13.9  million.  An 
underlying  assumption  is  that  these  1,000  groups  include  most  of  the  resident  faculty 
ensembles  identified  by  NASM.  These  universe  calculations  are  also  presented -in 
Figure  3-W. 

JAZZ  GROUPS 

No  data  were  found  that  discussed  the  jazz  group  art  form  (discipline).  The  only 
data  that  included  jazz  music  (jazz  dance  is  included  in  the  dance  universe)  as  a 
separated  category  was  the  1977  U.S.  Census  data  which  listed  three  nonprofit 
organizaions  (see  Figure  .3-2)  but  without  the  dollar  figure.  The  "Not  Appropriately 
Self-Designated"  figure  was  also  not  disclosed.  Thus,  no  estimate  for  the  ;z^z 
category  could  be  made.  - 

OTHER  PERFORMING  ARTS  * 

The  only  way  to  present  other  performing  arts  or  multi  and/or  interdisciplinary 
arts  is  as  whatever  is  in  the  "pther"  categories  in  the  various  multidisciplinary  or 
organizational  data  sets.  Because  "other"  is  an  undelineated  category  by  definition^ 
the  data  included  is*  more  or  less  meaningless,  depending  on  how  the  "other"  data  are 
presented.  In  the  U.S.  Census  data  (see  Figure  3-2),  the  "other"  categories  include 
Other  Music  (Code  792,939)  and  All  Other  Performing  Arts  (Code  792XXX)  at  18  and 
196  establishments,  respectively,  and  $1,107  million  and  $73,936  million, 
respectively.  None  of  the  organizational  categories  discussed  previously  would  be 
included  in  these  numbers.  Presentors  and  performing  facilities  would  be  included  and 
probably  constitute  most  of  this  category. 
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The^NRCA  data  (Figure  3-3)  has  an  "Other  Music"  tategory  that  projected  a 
universe  of  392  organizations  at  $28,343  million,  or  (72,300  average  per  organizatioru 
This  category  includes  all  choral,  chamber,  and  >azz  rpusic,  however,  in  addition  to 
"other"  performing  arts  organizations. 

MUSEUMS  ■ 

In  the  discipline  of  museums,  the  problems  presented  by  the  data  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  universe  and  its  growth  over  the  seventies  differ  significaShtly  from 
problems  in  other  disciplines.  In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Census  data  available  for  1977 
only,  there  have  been  four  surveys  since  1966  conducted  specifically  to  describe  and 
measure  the  universe  of  museums.  However,  each  of  the  foyr  surveys  used  different 
criteria  for  inclusion  of  a  museum,  and  many  of  the  data  items  asked  differed  from 
one  survey  to  the  next.  Tha^efore,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  material, 
comparing  the  numbers  produced  from  these  four,  surveys  and  the  U.S.  Census  to 
nieasure  trends  over  the  decade  is^almost  a  fruitless  task.  Further  more,  "except  for  a 
few  other  one-point-in-time,  very  limited,  mostly  non-financial  surveys,  no  oth6r.  data 
on  museums  have  been  collected.  Unlike  for  the  performing  arts,  there  is  no 
longitudinal  data,  i.e«,  no  annual  data  collection  on  a  particular  body  of  museums. 

The  four  surveys,  with  the  year  of  the  data  collected  and  our  abbreviated 
refereijce,  are  these: 

Museums  and  Related  Institutions:  A  Basic  Program  Survey,  by  Lola  Eriksen 
Rogers,  Office  of  Edixation,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1969.  {1966  data,  referred  to  as  the  OE  study) 

Museums  USA.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  J  97*.  Study  conducted  by  the 
National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.  (1972  data,  referred  to  as  Museums 
USA)  ■  ^  ' 

The  Status  of  Nonp  jfit  Arts  and  Museum  Institutions  in  the  United  States  in 
1976.   National  Research  Center  ofcthe  Arts,  Inc.  A  study  conducted  for  the. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  et  al,  1979.  (1976  data,  referred  to  as  the 
NRCA  Study—this  is  the  study  referred  to  throughout  the  discussions  in  the 
performing  artsJ 


Museum  Program  Survey^  1979.  Price,  Dirocco,  and  Lewis,  Macro  Systems,  Inc. 
A  study  conducted  for  the  National  ^nter  {or  Educational  Statistics  and  the 
Institute  Jor  Museum  Services,  1981.  (1979  data,  referred  to  as  the  NCES/IMS 
study) 

We  include  the  OE  study  within  our  study  of  the  seventies  because  its  universe 
more  closely  approximates  the  NCES/IMS  Universe  than  does  either  interim  study. 
Also,  the  1966  year  provides  a  comparison  with  the  1979  data  on  inflationary  impact. 
Since  the  financial  data  on  the  size  of  museums  are  given  only  in  ranges,  we  can 
measure  the  impact  of  inflation  only  by  comparing  numb.»rs  of  organizations  above  a 
certain  dollar  size  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  and  those  above  twice  that  dollar 
size  in  the  year  when  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  doubles.  Between  1966  and 
1979,  the  CPI  a  iittle  more  than  doubled,  thus  allowing  a  .rough  comparison  for  real 
growth  in  budget  size.  *  ' 

The  most  serious  problem  with  the  museum  data— the  use  o£  different  criteria 
for  each  survey,  which  resulted  in  a  different  udverse  described  by  each  study—arose 
from  the  lack  of  definition  of  a  museum.  A  statndard,  generally  accepted  defiraV:on 
did  not  evolve  until  the  mid-seventies.  The  problem  faced  in  the  OE  study  in  the 
mid-seventies  was  described: 

. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  virtually  no  standard  definitj^-^^  iri  the 
/  museum  field  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  a  .^andard- 
acceptable,  workable  definition  of  "museums'*  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  undertaking.  Since  the  definitions  of  the 
International  Council  of  Museums  '(which  works  in  collaboration  with 
UNESCO)  and  the  New  York  Gommissioner*s  Committee  on  Museum 
Resources  (Hochschild^ Report;  both  include  "historic  sites,"  neither  was 
found  workable  for  the  study;  the  inclusion  of  all  historic  sites^  regardless 
of  their  status,  woyld  have  made  the  universe  completely  unmanageable, 
p^rcicuiariy  from  the  aspects  of  number  and  reasonable  anticipation  of 
response.  ^7 

The  OE  study  developed  a  set  of  criteria  requiring  museums  to  be  nonprofit  (or 
scholarly),  generally  to  own  the  objects  exhibited,  to  have  paid  staff  or  catalogued 
collections  or  professionally  designed  exhibits,  and  to  be  open  a  minimum  of  either 
four  mo'^ths  per  year  or  eight  hours  per  'j/eek. 


21/OE,  op.  cit.  p.  2. 
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the  two  studies  conducted  by  NRCA  used  more  rigorous  criteria  than  did  the  OE 
study*  Both  required  permanent  facilities,  at  least  one  full-time  paid  staff  member 
with  academic  training  or  special  knowledge  about  the  collection,  a  minimum  budget 
sizeof  S3f000  ($1,000  for  each  of  three  months),  and  a  season  that  was  at  least  three 
months  long*  The  1976  NRCA  study  also  required  a  "separable  budget,"  which  further 
excluded  many  university  and  government-affiliated  museums. 

The  NCES/IMS  survey  used  the  definition  developed  by  IMS  and  its  National 
Museum  Services  Board,  which  loosened  Jhe  criteria,  dropping  the  requirements  of 
owning  a  permanent  facility,  having Vpaia  staff,  having  a  minimum  budget,  and  being 
open  a  specified  minimum  time.  The  criteria  used  wete  defined  in  the  following: 

A  museum  is  .  .  .  an  institution  organized  on  a  permanent  basis  for 
essentially  educational  or  aesthetic  purposes  and  *  *  *  utilizes  a  staff; 
owns  or  uses  tangible  objects,  whethe^  animate  or  inanimate;  cares  for 
these  objects;  and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis.^^^ 

Appendix  A  further  detaiis  the  criteria  used  in  each  survey.  Of  these  four 
surveys^  only  one  was  a  census,  the  OE  study*  The  other  three  were  surveys  of  a 
scientifically  drawn  sample^  from  various  universe  listings.  In  addition  to  the 
difference  in  universe  definition  criteria,  there  was  little  consistency  in  data  items  or 
classifications  within  data  items  among  the  four  surveys.  These  inconsistency 
problems  are  detailed  in  the  discussion  below. 

One  other  source  of  the  museum  universe  sjize  is  the  Official  Museum  Directory 
published  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums  and  ihe  National  Register 
Publishing  Company.  This  directory  lists  and  describes  museums  by  sta;e  and  city. 
The  directory  has  increased  its  'T'^verage  of  the  field  over  the  decade,  thus  giving  a 
distorted  picture  if  viewed  in  isolation.  However^  a  comparison  with  the  universe 
count  for  the  NCES/IMS  survey  is  interesting. 


22/NCES/IMS,  op.  cit.  p.  2 
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The  NCES/IMS  1979  survey  is  based  on  a  universe  census  conducted  in  197S. 
The  NCES/lMS  universe  found  ^,785  museums,  using  the  definition  above  (including 
156  profit  institutions).  A  count  of  the  equivalent  year  (197S-1979)  of  the  Official 
Museum  Directory  showed  ^,926  U.S.  museums  (over  5,^00  including  Canadian 
museums),  in  three  states,  the  numbers  matched,  while  in  ten  states,  the  counts  were 
off  by  more  than  20  institutions;  in  four  states,  more  reported  to  NCES/IMS  and  in 
six,  more  repoted  to  the  Directory.  All  other  states  v^'ere  off  by  plus  or  minus  1  to  20 
institutions.  The  Directory  has  no  criteria  for  inclusion  of  a  museum  (at  no  cost  to 
.the  museum);  does  not  require  membership  in  AAM;  includes  profit,  partnership,  and 
individually  owned  museums;  and  counts  each  physical  site  separately  (e.g., 
universities  that  have  two  galleries  or  museums  with  two  or  more  locations).  Thus, 
the  expectation  would  be  tiiat  the  Direcory  would  have  more  institutions  in  each 
state.  Approximately  200  duplicates,  out-of-business,  or  not- yet-in-business 
organizations  were  found  when  the  NCES/IMS  Program  Survey  was  cc.iducted  uic-  year 
following  the  universe  study  which  lowered  the  count  from  ^,7S5  to  about  ^,575. 
Nonetheless,  the  difference  between  approximately  ^600  (NCES/IMS  count)  and  ?,O00 
(Directory  count)  for  ail  U.S.  museums  is  not  Substantial,  given  the  criteria  of  each. 
This  comparison  indicates  that  the  NCES/IMS  count  probably  approximates  the  true 
museum  universe  count  (using  the  revised  standard  definition  of  museum). 

Figure  3-^5  presents  the  four  sets  of  data  by  type  of  museum  (Art,  History, 
Science,  etc.).  Stratification  by  type  is  difficult  to  achieve  because  no  definition  of 
type  of  museum  has  been  included  in  any  survey  and  because  the  choice  available  to  ^ 
respondent  has  changed  in  each  survey.  The  NCES/IMS  survey  chose  to  use  a  detailed 
classification  (one  used  in  the  Official  Museum  Directory),  also  reproduced  in 
Appendix  A.  Figure  3-^5  also  presents  total  and  average  dollars  for  each  type  of 
museum.  However,  these  amounts  are  not  comparable  from  on^i  survey  to  the  next 
since  the  type  of  museum  that  they  represent  is  not  comparable.  A  comparison  of  the 
totals  for  all  museums  reflects  only  the  differences  in  criteria  used,  not  a  difference 
attributable  to  some  change  or  growth.  For  example,  since  the  NCES/IMS  criteria  ar^ 
the  loosest,  almost  twice  as  many  museums  are  included,  especially  ^smaller  ones,  ^s 
will  be  shown  on  the  following  pages. 

One  exercise  from  a  stratification  by  type  of  museum  that  might  be  valuable 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts*  perspective  wouli  be  to  determine  its 
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Tlie  MUSEUM  UNIVERSE  -  BY  TYPE  OP  MUSEUM 


u> 
I 


Art  Muaeums_Only 


Sotify*«  and  Year 
of  Data 

OE  Study  (1966) 

Total  Number  of 
of  Organizations 


Number  of 
Orgflnlzatlons 


I 

<0D0*5) 


420 


(data  ItkcluUJng**  360 
in- kinds) 

(data  without  360 

In-klnds) 

Museums  USA  (1&72) 

(all  data  without  340 
in-kinds) 

NRGA  Study  (1976) 

(data  without  33f 
in-kinds) 

Censu3^(l977) 

(data  without 
Tn-klnds) 

MCES/tMS  Program 
Survey  (I97g> 

(data  without  609 

In-kinds) 


I  75^914 
avgi  210.9 

62^659 
avgt    174  J 


142,483 
avgt    419  J 


214,796 
av^  646.9 


Seience  Museums 

Numbfr  of  I 
Organizations  (OOO's) 


Art/History  jan<Vor  Art/* 
History  Museums 


431 

33S 
336 


149^238 
avgi  146.5 

47^497 
avgi    14  L4 


186  52,260 
avg:  280.9 


Number  of 
Organizations 


1,424 
M46 
M46 

683 

780 


I 

(000<s) 


I  46,476 
avgi  44.4 

39,330 
avgi  37*6 


All  Other  Museums 

Ntimber  ot  I 
Organizations  (OOO's) 


614  '  - 

484  1341,411 
ayg:  705.4 

484  326,983 
ayg;  675.6 


62,846  612 
ayg:  92.0 


275,863  359 
avgi  353.6 


221,323 
avg;  361.6 


265,311 
avgt  739.8 


275,264 
ayg;  452.8 


2,284 


226,423  1,595 
avg;  182.7 


515,106 

avg;  322.9 


Total  Museums 

Number  ef  I 
Organizations  (080's) 


2,889 
2,226 
2,226 

1,821 

1,470 

2,252 

4,408 


I  513,039 
avgt  238.5 

476,469 
avgt  214.2 


478,912 
avg;  263.0 


775,978 
ayg;  514.3 


613,131 
avgt  272.3 


1,016,793 
avgi  230«7 


*Typcs  of  Museums  were  Art/History,  Art/Science,  or  Art/Hlstory/Sctence  or  Musetims  predominantly  of  those  types. 
**Data  were  reported  both  with  and  without  valuation  of  volunteer  aen/lcee  and  ln*klnd  contrlbutlona  Included. 
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possible  museum  constituency.  That  constituency  might  be  defined  as  all  museums 
with  an  art  collection  or  by  presenting  art  exhibits.  Type  of  museum,  however,  does 
not  equal  to  type  of  collection  exclusively.  For  example,  one  multiple  choice  question 
asked  by  the  NCES/IMS  ^survey  was  "type  of  object(s)  that  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  institution's  collections."  Forty-sev^n  choices  were  offered,  of  which 
seven  were  classifications  that  could  be  defined  as  an  "art"  category  (see  Appendix  A 
for  a  listing  of  collection  types).  The  percentages  of  types  of  museums  that  checked 
"Fine  Arts,**  one  of  the  seven  art  categories,  provide  an  instructive  example: 

y^J  percent  of 
90.6  percent  of 

10.0  percent  of 
52.!/  percent  of 

27. 1  percent  of 
21.5  percent  of 
12.1  percent  of 
1 A  perceiu  of 

Therefore,  within  that 'one  subcategory  of  art,  more  non-art-type  museums 
reported  art  collections  than  did  art  museums.  Furthermore,  under  the  categories  of 
science  museums  and  collections  ai4  the  subcategories  of  archeology  and 
antnropology  museums  and  collections.  These  can  and  have  been  considered  to  be 
within  the  realm  of  art.  The  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  counting  art  museums  or 
art  collections  is  impossible  from  these  data  and,  therefore,  the  rest  of  this  discussion 
win  deal  with  the  other  aspects  based  on  all  museums. 

Figure  3-if6  breaks  out  the  same  four  data  sets  by  governing  authority.  (The 
NRCA  Study  did  not  stratify  by  governing  authority.)  All  three  studies  show  a  little 
over  half  of  the  museums  to  be  private,  nonprofit  organizatons.  Museums  USA  seems 
to  have  excluded  a  number  of  federal  and  state  government  museums,  especially 
larger  ones.  Thus,  the  average  budget  size  is  much  lower  for  these  two  groups  in  the 
Museums  USA  data  rather  than  higher,  which  would  be  the  expected  result.  The  rough 
percentages  oj  types  of  museums  when  divided  into  nonprofit,  all  government,  and  all 
educational  (university,  etc.)  groups  is  similar  in  all  three  studies.  However,  the 
percentage  of  total  dollars  represented  by  each  group  does  change,  as  shown  below. 


total  museums 

609 

art  museums 

51 

children's  museums 

382 

general  museums 

2»204 

history  museums 

165 

parks  and  visitor  centers 

m 

science  museums 

197 

specialized  museums 

J 

(1,530  museums) 
(552  art  museums) 


(979  non-art  museums) 
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THE  MUSEUM  UNIVERSES  BY  COVERHIHO  AOTllORrTY  OF  MUSEUM 


Sotfrce  «n<)  YtAT  of  DbU 

HooprofJt* 
(Including  Church) 

Federal 

SUte 

Loeal 

Publle  Edueatlonal     Private  Edocatlonal 
(AU  Levels)              <AU  Levels) 

Other** 

\  ^ 

OE  Stwiy  (ld66) 

4 

Totat  mimt>tf  of  organlzAtlcnat  2,889 

1,1S2 

288 

331 

113 

319 

88 

i 

Total  organJzAUoftf  reporting  St  2,228 

1,170 

192 

209 

331 

59 

Total  S  {000*a)  with  iiHclndtt  $513,037 

1139,309 

1100,814 

193,1 91 

159,278 

1113,115 

17,030 

Averase  S  (0OO*»>  with  In-Mndst  t230.5 

$119.1 

SS25.0 

1117,3 

*m,5 

1131.7 

1119.1 

Total  S  <000'a)  without  ItHcindn  %m,m 

1122,991 

$97,855 

192,823 

115,751 

1110,027 

17,010 

Average  «  fOOvw  wJtnout  Jn-kindst  t2ii*D 

stos.t 

SS09.7 

t144.1 

1137.0 

1120.0 

Museums  USA  (1972) 

Total  number  of  organlzatlonst  1^831 

1,018 

112 

211 

298 

98 

81 

— 

Tout  S  (goo's);  1478,912 

S313.0SS 

$S2,8d1 

132,783 

151,856 

113,939 

111,581 

Average  1283.0 

1307.8 

1172.3 

1152  1 

4181,8 

4112.1 

Slll.0 

NRCA  Slwty  ;i978) 

Data  and  TaMatJon  by  govamlng  authority  not  included 

NC£syiMS  Profrram  Survey  (J979) 

i 

Total  number  of  organizational  4,10S 

2,377 

311 

488 

831 

322 

151 

89 

Total  $  inwsh  $1,018,793 

1808,821 

185,309 

$88,518 

1119,288 

138,750 

122,531 

118,561 

Average  S  (O00*ah  1230.7 

S2S8.1 

1218.0 

4l8t.5 

4235^1 

$irt.o 

1118.3 , 

1198.5 

•Nonprofit  museums  are  th09e  tliat  are  usually  tax-exempt  501(cX3)  organizations  (tiiere  are  other  types  of  nonprofit  designations)  and  inetude  those  affiliated 
or  run  by  church/reHgious  organizations  tmt  not  those  tun  by  educational  orgmnlzatLons. 

**Beprescni)  company,  commercial.  Individually  owned  and  partnersTiIp  museums,  fn  the  OE  Study,  these  are  mostly  but  not  excLuMvety  profitaaklng.    fn  the 
HC£S/tMS  Prognim  Study,  the  89  are  all  nonf^fft. 
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Nonprofit 


Types  ol  Museums 
Government 


Educational 


OE  Study  (1966) 
Organizations 
Dollars 


50.3%. 
27.2% 


35.6% 
<^9.<^% 


11.0% 
22.0% 


Museums  USA  (1972) 


Organizations 


55.9% 
65.4% 


34.2% 
29.3% 


9.9% 
5.3% 


Dollars 


NCES/1MS(1979) 

Organizations 
.  Dollars 


53.9% 
59.9% 


33.3% 
31.8% 


10.8% 
5.7% 


The  significant  diff^ence  between  the  OE  study  and  the  two  later  studies 
suggests  that  a  change  may  have  occurred,  with  the  nonprofit  sector  gaining  in  dollar 
size  In  relation  to  government  and  educational  museums.  However,  the  total  dollars 
(OOOs)  reported  in  OE's  educational  group  ($113,115)  does  seem  extraordinarily  hi|h  in 
comparison  with  the  total  amount  r^orted  in  Musums  USA  ($25,503)  and  NCES/IMS 
($58,284).  This  discrepancy  still  does  not  explain  the  total  difference  between  the  OE 
and  the  other  two  surveys. 

Stratifying  museums  by  governing  authority  does  allow  a  prefer  comparison  with 
the  U.S.  Census  data.  The  Economic  Census  does  not  include  government  and 
educationally  affiliated  museums.  'Census  data  counted  2,252  museums  at  $613313 
million  as  compared  with  NCES/IMS,  which  counted  2,354  non-church,  private 
museums  at  $607,791  million.  Census  had  no  definition  of  a  museum,  so  the 
oinerence  in  the  data,  Le.,  fewer  museums  with  greater  dollars  for  a  time  period  two' 
years  earlier,  could  be  a  result  of  the  incluston  of  some  larger  non^museum  in  the 
Census  data,  or  a  problem  with  the  sample  drawn  from  the  NCES/IMS  universe  for  the 
program  survey.  ^ 

Figure  3-47  breaks  out  the  data  by  budget  size  ranges.  The  OE  study  and  the 
NRCA  study  both  report  only  number  of  organizations  without  total  dollars  for  each 
range.  The  NC^/IMS  data  has  a  different  set  of  ranges  at  the  top  end.  Instead  of 
using  $250,000,  $500,000,  and  $1  million,  the  NCES/IMS  study  uses  $200,000  and 
$400,000  only.  Thus,  the  upper  ranges  are  not  truly  comparable. 
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THE  MUSEUM  UKIVERSES  BY  BUDGET  SIZE  OP  mSWH 


OB  Study  (19<6) 


Musttimi  VSk  fU72> 


HRCA  Stody  QsrS) 


HCES/ms  Study  (ms) 


Hiimb«r  of 

RfliTge  of  Otxniting  ga>en5<i  OfganltftHoni 


tJnckr  *  125,000 


125,000  -  49,999 


130,000 

1100^000 

I2H,000 

1500,000 
II  Million 


99,999 
249,999 

499,999 

999,999 
IS  mtUton 


Over  -  IS  MtlUon 
Reporttrv  10^  or  Ho  Ditt 

T0TAI5 


1^191 
273 
2)2 
204 
90 
47 
SI 

101 
2^189 


Ho  Tottl 

I  Reportod 


Humber  of 
I  131 


338^ 

313 

t75 

62 

12 


1,621 


Total  and  Avg. 


$20,474 
24.6 


24^496 
72.5 

49pl96 
1S7.2 

5S,67II 
31^1 

S6,636 

717, S 

270^236 
:,295.S 


1476,912 


Hiimbor  of       Ho  Total      HumtMr  of 
Onrantzfltiow    I^Roported  Ofgaf^gationi 


441 

299 

3S7 

1S4 

58  ' 
103 

26 
lp466« 


nbe  Budget  Rangoa  diffen  S4S  botwoen  $100,000  and  1200,000;  323  botweon  1200,000  and  1400,000;  and  463  ovor  $400,000. 
**Thls  CoCal  equals  1,466,  whereas  elsewhere  In  Che  HRCA  SCudy,  Che  Cocal  1b  1,470  Ku^etios. 
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An  iTT^portant -item  is  that  the  NCES/IMS  data  counts  t^SOO  small  museums 
{under  &2?^000  budget  size).  These  IfSOO  museums  had  an  average  budget  size  of 
$Sy400t  which  implies  that  there  are  probably  more  than  IfOOO  museums  that  are 
below  the  average,  since  the  top  end  of  the  range  is  &2?y000. 

Another  way  to  look  at  museums  by  size  is  the  total  number  that  are  under  or 
over  a  certain  dollar  size,  figure  provides  a  breakout  of  the  number  oi 
organizatios  above  or  below  certain  amounts.  Although  these  {our  surveys  used 
different  criteria  for  inclusion  and  exclusion,  the  criteria  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  larger  museums.  Museums  over  SlOOtOOO  will  have  full-time,  paid  staff,  be  open 
more  than  three  months,  far  surpass  the  minimum  budget  size,  and  have  a  permanent 
facility.  The  NRCA  criterion  of  having  a  "separable  budget"  is  the  only  criterion  that 
would  have  a  significant  effect  in  larger  museums.  Therefore,  comparison  of 
museums  over  $100,000  and  probably  also  those  over  5^0,000  in  three  of  the  surveys  is 
possible.  All  museums  over  each  of  these  two  amounts  show  a  steady  increase:  over 
the  13  year  time  span,  a  31.'^  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  museums  over  $50^,000 
and  a  3^^  percent  increase  in  the  number  over  $100,000* 

As  in  other  disciplines,  the  Impact^of  inflation  on  museums  was  severe  in  the 
seventies,  especially  the  late  seventies.  Between  the  time  of  the  OE  study  and  the 
NCES/IMS  study,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  went  from  95.8  (adjusted  for  fiscal  year 
basis)  to  ISIA  (adjusted).  Thus,  inflation  almost  doubted  prices.  To  have  kept  up  with 
inflation,  a  museum  would' have  had  to  more  ^an  double  in  dollar  size  between  the 
two  surveys.  With  the  data  from  these  four  surveys,  we  cannot  track  individual 
museums;  however,  we  can  compare  the  total  number  that  were  above  $50,000  and 
$100,000  in  1966  with  the  total  number  of  museums  above  $100,000  and  $200,000, 
respectively,  in  1979.  This  will  give  a  rough  compari|on  of  how  well  the  group  of 
medium  to  large  museums  have  kept  up  with  inflation*  The  lines  in  Figure  3-'^S  show 
the  comparisons  that  are  possible  from  .the  data.  The  increase  between  $50,000 
museums  in  1966  and  $100,000  museums  in  1979  reflects  a  213  percent  real  growth  in 
number  of  institutions,  and  the  increase  between  $100,000  and  $200,000  museums « 
reflects  a  200.5  percent  real  growth.  This  indicates  substantial  growth  at  the  top  end 
of  the  field.  (An  equal  number  of  museums  would  represent  no  real  growth.) 


THE  MUSEUM  UNIVERSES  BY  BUDGET  SIZE  OF  MUSEUM 
FORMATTED  TO  ASSESS  INFLATIONARY  IMPACT  ON  SIZE 


*  ^  Number  of  Organizations 

Range  of  Operating      OE  Study     Museums  USA     NRCA  Study  *  NCESAMS 


Expenses 


1966 


1972 


All  Museums 
Below  $50,000 

AU  Museums 
Above  $50f000 

All  Museums 
Above  $100,000 

All  Museums 
Above  $200,000 

All  Museums 
Above  $250^000 

All  Museums 
Above  $400,000 

Number  Not 
Reporting 

Total  Number  of 
Museums 


1976 


1979 


♦rounding  error 


The  lines  connect  the  two*  figures  that  can  be  compared  for  real  (i*e^,  without 
inflation)  growth.   " 


FIGURE  3-48 


Without  total  dollar  amounts  for  the  0£  study,  an  analysis  of  the  largest 
museums  is  impossible.  These  museums  have  the  greatest  impact  on  total  dollars  and 
can  skew  average  data.  Fortuitously,  the  Museums  USA  range  of  budget  size  allows  a 
comparison  with  the  NCES/IMS  data.  The  Consumer  Price  index  grew  by  66  percent 
between  1972  and  1979,  and  the  difference  between  a  $250,000  budget  (a  i972  budget 
breakout)  and  $400,000  budget  (a  1979  budget  breakout)  is  also  66  percent.  Therefore, 
a  comparison  can  be  made  between  all  museums  over  $250,000  in  the  Museums  USA 
data  with  all  museums  over  $400*000  in  the  NCES/IMS  data.  The  comparison  shows 
124  additional  museums  (a  37  percent  real  growth  in  the  number  of  l^rge  museum^.  V 

e 

With  these  two  sets  of  data  are  total  dollar  amounts.  The  339  museums  in  1972 
had  $31^.746  million  total  ($1,134,000  average  budget).  To  keep  pace  with  inflation, 
"  this  amount  would  have  to  increase  by  66  percent  by  1979)  i.e,,  these  339  museums 
would  have  had  to  generate  $538.67$  million.  Although  we  do  not  know  what  these 
particular  339  museums  generated,  the  463  museums  above  $400,000  reported  in  the 
NCES/IMS  data  generated  $761,406  million  ($l,6^f^f,000  average  budget).  The  increase" 
in  average  budget  size  from  $1,134  to  $1,644  million  represents  only  a  45  perceat 
increase,  but  the  inclusion  of  124  more  museums  Irt  the  NCES/IMS  average  represents 
new  (and  smaller)  museums  entering  this  group.  These  124  more  museums  generated 
$122,728  million  more,  or  an  average  of  $989,700  for  the  124  additional  museums. 
The  $989;000  is  almost  two  and  a  half  times  the  budget  size  of  a  museum  that  would 
just  need  the  $400,000  criterion  of  inclusion.  Thus,  these  additional  12^^  museums 
have  also  grown  at  a  rate  greater  than  inflation*  This  convoluted  analysis  tries  to 
show  that  real  growth  occurred  at  the  top  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  long  as  we  assume 
alt  the  universe  surveys  counted  or  projected  the  top  end  of  the  museum  field  the 
same  way^  > .  ^.^^---^^^ 

The  bolttorin  end  of  the  field  is  much  more  ^Jifficult  to  assess  because  the  change 
^in  criteria  affects  that  end  of  the  spectrum  almost  exclusively.  Figure  3-4^  showed 
that  the  museums  under  $25,000  numbered  1,800  in  the^  NCES/IMS  1979  data,  and  that 
,  these  museums'  average  budget  size  (without  in-kind  contributions)  was  $8,40.0.  As 
V  stated  before,  this  implies  that  probably  about  1*000  museums  were  under  the  $8,400 
average.  Most  of  these  museums  would  not  have  met  the  minimum  criteria  set  in  the 
three   earlier   surveys.    To   compare   the    NCES/IMS   data    with   the  earlier 
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surveys,  we  eliminate  all  those  under  $25,000.  (By  eliminating  all  museums  under 
S25,000,  we  eliminate  some  of  the  small  museums  that  would  included  in  earlier 
surveys.  A  $10,000  breakout  would  have  been  better,  but  the  only  choice  was  $25,000.) 

Without  the  1,800  museums  at  $15.06<*  million,  the  total  number  of  museums  in 
the  NCES/iMS  data  is  2,608  at  $1,001,729  million,  or  an  average  budget  size  of 
t38<*,100.  This  compares  to  an  average  budget  size  of  t21<*,000  in  the  OE  data  for 
2,226  museums.  With  inflation,  the  average  budget  size  of  $2U,000  should  have 
almost  doubled,  i.e.^to  approximately  $'^05,000.  However  the  average  budget  size  as 
reflected  in  the  NCES/IMS  data  grew  oniy  79.5  percent  to  $38<*,100,  not  even  keeping 
up  with  inflation.  However,  the  analysis  of  the  top  end  of  the  museum  industry 
showed  that  larger  museum$  outpaced  inflation.  Thus,  even  witti  all  small  (under 
$25,000)  museums  eliminated  from  the  NCES/IMS  1979  data,  it  appears  that  the 
smaller  museums  as  a  group  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation.  Obviously,  many 
individual  ones  did  keep  pace  because  they  moved  into  the  higher  ranks. 

The  finai  figure  on  museums  (Figure  3-<*9)  looks  at  the  age  of  museums.  ^  Two  of 
the  four  surveys  included  founding  dates  in  the  data.  The  NCES/IMS  program  survey 
did  not  include  a^e,  but  the  preceeding  universe  survey  in  197S  did..  The  universe 
survey  had  4,784  museums  as  the  total,  whereas  the  program  survey  had  4,40S*  The 
difference  included  156  profit  museums  and  49  duplicates^  with  the  remainder  being 
out-of^usiness,  not  yet  in  business,  or  organizations  that  were  not  realty  museums. 
Figure  3-49  shows  both  the  surveys  that  s^^owed  age  on  a  single  graph  and  presents  the 
data  below  the  graph. 

i 

Museums  are  the  oldest  discipline  in  th-^  arts  with  350  to  400  being  founded  prior 
to  1900.  In  fact^  many  of  these  largest  museums  'have  already  celebrated  their 
centennials.  The  difference  in  the  criteria  for  conclusion  in  each  of  the.two  surveys 
could  explain  much  of  the  difference  between  the  two  lines  shown  on  th^  gr^h.  Since 
many  of  .the  very  small  museums  excludec  from  Museums  USA  data  are  also  probably 
not  more  than  20  years  okJ,  this  could  explain  the  targe  jump  in  the  NCES/IMS  line. 
Nonetheless,  according  to -the  NCES/IMS  data,  1,955  museums  have  been  founded 
since  1960.  Even  with  the  220  suspect  museumr  (those  nonprofit  ones  eliminated  from 
/the  universe  survey  for  the  program  survey)  exdiuded,  there  remain  at  leas:  1,735 
founded  since  1960  and  over  500  museums  founded  in  the  seventies. 
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NUMBER  OF  MUSEUMS  IN  OPERATION  AS  COUNTED 
IN  1972  AND  197S 


Number  of 
Museums 


5,000  - 

4,500  - 

3,500  - 

3,000  - 

2,500- 

2,000  - 

1,500  - 

1,000  - 

liOO-, 

NCES/IMS 
Universe  Data 


Museums  USA 
Data 


4- 


4- 


4- 


4- 


4- 


4- 


19dO's      1910's    -  1920's      1930's      1940's  1950's 


1960's    1st  2nd 
half  half 

Decade  in  Which  Museums  Were  Founded  (1970's) 


Decade 
of  Founding 

1975  -  1978 
1970  -  1974 
1960's 
1950's 
.  1940's 
t930's 
1920's 
1910's 
19C0's 
pre  1900 
N/A 
TOTALS*** 


Museums  USA  (1972) 
Count  of  Museums 


18** 
291 
291 
182 
328 
182 

91 

55 
364 
 18 


NCEiJ/IMS  (1978)* 
Count  of  Museums 

314 
447 
1,194 
584 


1,263 


401 
581 
4,784 


♦NCES/IMS  Program  Survey  did  not  include  data' on  founding  date;  however  the 
NCES/IMS  Universe  Survey  did.  The  Universe  Survey  found  4,785  Museums.  See^  text 
on  discrepancies.in 'the  Universe  Survey  data. 

**The  18  Musc'ims  represent  only  those  founded  in  1970  and  1971  and  meeting  tfie 
survey's  criteria. 

♦♦♦Neither  Total  matches,  reported  data  of  1,821  and  4,785  Museums,  respectively, 
probably  due  to  rounding'. 
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Cnapter  9  discusses  a  longitudinal  museum  data  base  built  specifically  for.  this 

study. 

NEW  ARTS  SPACES/ALTERNATIVE  SPACES 

A  group  of  exhibit  ion /visual  arts  institutions  that  have  deveoped  largely  during 
the  1970s  are  the  New  Arts/Alternative  Spaces.  These  are  (physicaO  spaces  for  the 
creation,  exhibition,  dn4  performance  of  contemporary  art.  This  type  of  organization 
in  described  in  a  collection  of  essays  in  The  New  Artsspace,  published  by  the  Los 
Angeles  institute  of  Contemporary  Art  (LAICA  3ournaO  in  conjunction  with  a 
conference  in  1^7S.  One  of  the  essays  describes  these  spaces  as  follows: 

The  history  of  alternative  spaces  in  this  country, is  rather  brief.  Beyoni^ 

co-op  galleries  which  were, essentially  extensions  of  the  commercial 

gallery  system,  the  first  serious  alternative  spaces  were  the  Museun  of 

Contemporary  Art  in  Chicago,  and  the  Contemporary  Art  Museum, 

Kbuston.  Patterned  after  the  German  kunsthalle,  they  were  to  be  places 

for  exhibition  of  contemporary  work  and  not  centers  of  collecting. 

Technically,  according  to  the  accepted  defmition,  they  are  not  museums 

at  all  and  calling  them  museums  only  confused  the  issue  further. 

However,  because  they  are  reasonably  well-administered,  curated  and 

publicized,  and  Jbecause  they  exist  in  bulHings  \ji'hich  mimic  museum 

structures  ("clean,  well  fighted  spaces"),  the  exhibitions  they  produce 

receive  the  same  credibility  with  the  art  press,  collectors,  audience,  and 

financial  support  as  a  museum  normally  would.  In  recent  fact,  they  have 

23/ 

both  become  museums  by  beginning  permanent  coU^ions.  ' 

Besides  the  12  essays,  the  journal  contains  a  photocopied  data  sheet  and  a 
one-page  narrative  statement  on  each  of  ^1  New  Arts  Spaces.  Although  there  was  no 
obvious  attempt  for  statistical  rigor,  the  information  contained  on  the  data  sheet  does 
provide  a  good  description  of  the  activities  and  functions  of  these  organizations  and 
some  usable  data. 


23/,iopkins,  Henry  T.  Art  Museums  and  Alternative  Spaces.  The  New  Artsspace, 
LAiCA  Journal,  April  26,  1979.  pp.  20. 
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Because  these  organizations  grew  out  of  (or  in  response  to)  the  museum,  there  is 
overlap  with  the  museum  universe.  In  fact,  according  to  the  current  broad  definition 
of  museum  used  by  AAM  and  IMS  (see  preceding  Museum  secton  and  Appendix  A),  all 
but  a  handful  of  these  organizations  could  belong  in  the  museum  universe.  Only  six 
were  found  ir  the  AAM  Directory  for  1978,  but  one  could  assume  that  these 
alternative  spaces  would  often  choose  not  to  be  in  the  Directory. 

Overlap  occurs  not  only  with  museums  (we  found  six  such  orgaui rations),  but 
also  with  Mecfia  Arts  Centers  (at  least  four  organization^.  Literature  (at  least  one 
magazine/publisher),  and  Performance  Facility  (an  organization  type  that  was  also  in 
the  NOl  Census  (see  Opera  section). 

Figure  3-50  shows  data  reported  on  these  51  organizations.  .The  1978  figures 
are  projected  and  probably  are  on  the  optimistic  side,  (iri  mos^  data  we  have 
examined,  estimates  of  budget  size  of  the  current  year  are  usually  too  high.)  Thus, 
the  39  organizations  probably  represent  a  figure  closer  to.^2^5  million. 

The  founding  dates  show  that  only  one  of  these  New  Arts  Spaces,  in  addition  to 
the  museum  founded  in  the  IS/Os,  existed  before  1965,  and  ^3  of  the  remaining  ^^6  (93 
percent)  we/e  founded  in  the  severities.  Thei  afore,  growth  in  this  discipline  has  gone 
from  almos  t  zero  to  whatever  the  true  universe  is 

In  a  1981  conversation  wth  Olivia  Georgia  of  the  Washington  Project  for  the 
Arts  (one  of  the  51  organizations  in  the  LAICA  journal  survey  mentioned  above),  the 
statement  was  made  that  approximately  500  New  Arts/Alternative  Spaces  exist. 

The  bottom  part  of  Figure  3-50  imputes  the  total  dollar  size  of  the  Naw 
Arts/Alternative  Spaces  universe  using  500  organizations.  The  ^^60  additior**i 
organizations  are  imputed  usir.g  an  average  budget  size  m  the  range  of  $5,000  to 
$20,000«  The  resulting  dollar  size  oi  such  a  universe  would  be  between  $4.8  and  $11.7 
million. 
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NEW  ARTS  SPACES/AITERNATTVE  SPACES 
Included  in  LAICA  JoumaJ.  d  ^/26/78 

Number  of  Total  $  Average  $  (OOO's) 

Organizations*  (OOO's)  Per  Organization 

1976  30  $1,259,197  $41,973 

1977  36  1,772,822  '  49,245 
197S  (Projected  figures)                        39                    2,824,904  72,433 

♦  W  of  the  51  organizations  reported  dollar  figures.  One  organization,  a  performing  arts 
center,  was  excluded.  Other  biasing  organizations  (the  museums  and  a  college  gallery) 
did  not  report  expenses.  Therefore,  a  sample  of  39  organizations  over  3  years  is 
reflected  in  the  figures  above.  The  smaller  number  of  organizations  in  1976  and  1977 
represent  those  that  did  no:  Hegin  operations. 

Founding  Dates 

1975  -  1978  19 
1970  -  1974  ■  24 
1965  -  1969  2 
1960  -  1964  — 
1950  -  1959  1 
pre-1950's  one  museum  founded  in  the  1870  s 

"47 

_4  no  information 
51 

THE  ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  BUDGET  SIZE  OF  NEW  ARTS/ALTERNATIVE  SPACES  -  1978 

Number  of  Organizations  Total  $  (OOO's) 

39  organizations  reported  above  at  about  $2,500 

460  O  rganizations  at  an  average  budget  size 

  In  a  range  of  $5,000  to  $20,000  . 2,300  -  9,200 

SOC  Organizations  *4,800  -  511,700 


FIGURE  3-50 
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MEDIA  ARTS  CENTERS 


Arts  organizations  that  are  involved  in  the  electronic  and  film  media  are  also 
products  of  the  seventies.  In  our  classification  scheme,  the  organizations  in  this 
group  are  Audio/Film/Video  Producers,  Radio/TV  Broadcasters,  and  Media/Film 
Centers, 

Theoretically,  these  organizations  could  appear  somewhere  in  the  Economic 
Census,  but  its  structure  provides  no  data  on  this  field.  The  NRCA  study  had  no 
designation  for  media  organizations,  so  no  data  exist  from  that  source.  Only  one 
source  of  data  was  found  describing  the  media  field.  In  1979,  participants  at  the 
National  ConferenC:"  of  Media  Arts  Centers  represented  *5  "media"  organizations  plus 
The  American  ^Vm  Institute  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C^  and  the  Independent  Documentary  Fund  ol  the  Television 
Laboratory  of  WNET/i3  in  New  York,  and  foundation  and  government  funding 
sources.  The  report  from  the  conference  included  statistics  on  the  *5  media 
organizations.  The  following  descriptions  of  this  type  of  organization  comes  from  the 
preface  of  this  report: 

"Media  arts  centers"  are  institutions  that  provide  facilities  for  making, 
studying,  exhibiting,  presenting,  and  distributing  (some  through 
broadcasting)  those  film  and  video  works  that  are  independent,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  film  and  television  recognized  as  art. 

"Independent  fiijn  and  video"  describes  a  part  ^of  the  field  of 
noncommercial  motion  pictures  and  television.  Central  characteristics 
of  films  and  tapes  so  produced  are  production  by  small  groups  or  a  single 
film/video  maker  on  personal  initiative,  as  opposed  to  products  made  by 
companies  with  commerical  objectives.  Exhibition  and  distribution  of 
these  films  and  tapes  is  to  viewers  concerned  with  (I)  theii  message,  but 
more  often,  -(2)  the  artistic  dimensions  of  the  film  or  tape.  Other 
related  terms  associated  with  this  field  are  personal  film/video, 
film/video  art,  cinema  verite,  and  avante  garde  fllm/video.^*^ 


2*/Foundation  of  Independent  Video  and  Film.  The  1979  National  Conference  of 
Media  Arts  Centers.  New  York.  1979.  p.  1. 


The  ^5  media  arts  centers  participating  in  the  conference  included  six  programs 
within  museumsi  four  programs  within  universitiesi  and  35  independent  instituticns. 
The  museum  and  university  programs  represent  obvious  overlap  with  other  types  of 
arts  organizations.  In  addition,  among  the  35  independents  are  organizations  that  also 
overlap  into  other  disciplines,  one  example  of  this  being  the  Kitchen  Center  for  Video 
and  Music,  which  appears  in  the  museum  listings  and  New  Arts/Alternative  Spaces. 
However,  since  the  data  about  these  ^5  media  arts  centers  is  presented  in  aggregate 
only,  there  is  no  way  to  eliminate  the  overlap. 

These  43  organizatiorts  reportedly  represent  $5  million  in  total  expenditures. 
(The  exact  year  represented  by  this  amount  is  unclear,  as  is  what  part  of  institution  is 
being  presented^-the  fUm/video  portion  only  or  the  whole  organizations.  The  year  on 
which  the  dollar  figure  is  based  is  probably  1978,  and  the  $5  million  probably 
represents  only  film/video  activities.) 

The  functions  performed  by  these  organizations  are  exhibition,  archives  and 
collectioni,  equipment  access,  publications  and  newsletters,  periodical /book  libraries, 
'  television   broadcasting,  film  distribution,   teaching  and  education,  and  public 
information  services. 

The  percentages  of  the  ^5  organizations  performing  these  functions  was  not 
uniformly  provided;  however,  90  percent  of  the  organizations  were  noted  as 
performing  an  archival/collection  function  (20  percent  on  a  formal  basis)  and  SO 
percent  as  performing  a  library  function.  Along  with  the  exhibition  functions,  this 
would  make  these  organizations  fall  within  the  museum  universe  as  defined  by  AAM 
and  IMS.  ^ 

The  founding  dates  were  not  given  for  all  organizations,  however: 

. 

'^Aedia  Arts  Centers  are  new— as  of  15  years  ago,  they  did  not  exist  in  this 
country.  Many  Media  ^Arts  (tenters  were  founded  in  the  years 
1969-1973.25/ 

We  have  no  estimate  for  the  size  of  the  total  universe  of  media  organizaElons. 
Theoretically,  all  the  public  broadcasting  organizations  could  be  included.  However, 


25/ibid.  p.  I, 
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as  a  groupt  broadcasters  represent  organizations  that  are  broader  than  the  arts  alone 
and  have  the  same  biasing  effect  as  colleges  and  umversities.  With  the  elimination  of 
public  broadcasting  organizatio9S|  the  media  arts  organization  universe  would  consist 
of  these  45  media  arts  centers  (most  of  which  are  muttifunctionaO  and  "thousands  of 
local  film/video  organizations  nationally  .  .  .  many  of  these  being  smalleri  younger 
with  narrower  interests,**^^(  i.e.,  single  or  dual  functional.  A  difficulty  in  counting 
the  universe  will  be  in  separating  an  organization  from  an  individual  Noncommercial 
films,  tapes,  and  video  works  ate  usually  produced  under  the  direction  of  an  individual 
or  informal  group,  not  an  organization.  Theretfore,  in  counting  the  universe  of  media 
arts  orRanizationSf  these  would  be  eliminated.  ^ 

With  the  imited  amount  of  information,  not  even  a  guess  at  a  universe  size  can 
be  made.  However,  excluding  the  American  Film  Institute  and  the  public 
broadcasters  (both  of  which  theoretically  belopg  in  .nis  universe),  the  $5  million 
figure  would  probably  increase  to  about  double  ($10  million,  perhaps)  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  thousands  more  smalt  media  organizations. 

LITERATURE 

Within  the  discipline  of  Literature  are  four  types  of  organizations:  Small 
Presses,  Literary  (litjl^  Magazines,  Review  Journals,  and  Distributors  of  Literary 
works.  The  U.S.  Census  theoretically  covers  literature  in  the  Census  of 
Manufacturing  (s^;e  earlier  section  in  this  chapter);  however,  no  taxable/tax-exempt 
distinction  is  made  in  this  area  of  the  Economic  Census.  Furthermore,  a  significant 
portion  of  literature  or^nizations  within  the  arts  are  not  indepei'ident,  under  the 
auspices  of  other  nonprofit  organizations  and,  thus,  would  not  be  counted  by  the 
Census.  The  other  universe  sources,  NRCA  and  Ford  Foundation,  have  not  dealt  with 
this  group. 

The  only  data  available  in  this  discipline  covers  small  presses  and  literary 
magazines.  The  source  is  Dustbooks*  annual  International  Directory  of  Little 
Magazines  ind  Small  Presses  (data  compiled  and  supplied  to  us  by  the  publisher 
Len  Fulton).  The  figures  provided  do  not  always  match  among  the  data  supplied,  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  figure?Js  the  same.  As  Fulton  States  in  his  essay  on  the  1976 
data: 


26/ibid.  p.2. 


Characterizing  the  small  magazine  or  press  satistically  carries  hazards. 

The  business  oi  quantifying  literary  or  print  materials  oi  any  kind,  in  my 

experience,  awakens  a  sort  of  uneasiness  about  visiting  the  ^'numbers 

game"  upon  the  innocence  of  art — with  perhaps  soiDe  good  reason,  though 

it  is  unlikely  that  art  is  so  fragile  that  it  cannot  stand  up  to  counting. 

The  good  reason  for  the  uneasiness  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  the 

numbers  are  taken  to  possess  some  immutable  "truth"  about  this  jield  of 

publishing  and,  thus,  to  hold  dominion  over  all  other  senses  oi  it.  Anyone 

who  has  worked  with  small  magazines  and  presses  long  knows  that  there 

h  both  flux  and  evanescence  that  must  be  accounted  lor,  so  that 

yesterday's  figures  are  suspect  today.  The  data  in  the  following  tables 

should  be  taken  as  simply  another  wey  of  describing  a  phenomenon^  whose 

most  salient  characteristic  is  motion,  by  freezing  it  fast  at  a  given  time 
27/ 

and  place»  ' 

Figure  3-51  presents  Fulton*s  1980  data  and  some  from  1976^  The  top  portion  bf 
the  figure  shows  the  number  of  single  literary  operations  for  197*  through  1980^  For 
two  of  the  years,  comparable  figures  for  the  number  of  U^S.  presses  and  magazines 
were  available^  Some  magazines  have. a  separate  press  listing,  thus  the  higher  figure 
for  total  U»S.  presses  and  magazines  The  data  do  not  provide  any  indication  of 
profit/honprofit  status  nor  whether  these  magazines  and  presses  are  subsidiaries  of 
ot'ner  arts,  cultural,  or  educational  organizations.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the 
International  Directory  includes  both  profit  (probably  few  In  number)  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Also,  the  Information  on  both  media  arts  centers  and  new 
arts/alternatives  spaces  (discussed  In  previous  section^  noted  that  both  of  these  types 
oi  organizations  puollshed  literary  materials,  some  oi  which  magazines  might  be  in 
the  International  Directory^ 

The  bottom  half  of  Figure  3-51  shows  the  division  between  little  magazines  and 
small  presses,  and  for  1976,  whether  the  publication/press  was  literary  or  nonllterary^ 
^N.Bo  "nonliterary"  does  not  indicate  nonartistlc  publishing.)  The  1976  figures  are 
based  on  operations,  the  19S0  figures  count  the  number  of  magazines  and  presses. 
(Rresses  publish  books  of  poems,  novels,  nonflctlon,  etc) 


27/p 

ulton,  Len.  "Cocnting  Fry."  Unpublished  document*  1976»  p.  1. 
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DATA  ON  LITERATURE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Year 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Single  Operations 
(i.e.,  Number  of 
Organizations) 

997  ^ 

1,331 

1,485/1,550  * 

1,780 

1,950 

a^rox    2,075  ** 

2,452 


Number  of  Presses 
and  Magazines 


approx.  '2,024 


2,250 


3,054/3,082  a 


1980   Number  of  Presses  and  Magazines 


Little  Magazines  1,439 
Small  Presses  1,643 
Total  3»082 


47% 
53% 
100% 


1976  Type  of  (single)  Operation  and  Type  of  Material  Published 


Little  Magazines 
Small  Presses 
Both 

Total 


Total      Literary  Non-Literary 


872 
444 
234 
1,550 


565 
222 
207 
994 


265 
141 

423 


Unknown 

42 
81 
10 
133 


♦Conflicting  figures  found  in  the  data  sources 
**An  imputation  based  on  the  number  of  listings  in  the  1979  edition. 

Source  of  Data:    Fulton, ^ten    Dustbooks,  Paradise,  CallLfomia. 


FIGURE* 3-51 
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Figure  3-^2  shows  the  age  of  magazines  and  presses  as  of  1976.  This  includes 
foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  data;  however,  it  seerps  uniikely  that  data  for  the  U.S.  oniy 
would  differ  significantly.  As  is  the  case  in  most  data  on  the  arts,  Fulton's  statistics- 
probably  show  a  combination  of  actual  growth  and  his  identificaton  of  publications 
rather  than  grov/th  only.  However,  in  1967  (the  closest  year  of  data  to  1970),  the 
international  Directory  nad  668  magazines  and  presses;  in  i976,  the  number  of  those 
listed  with  founding  dates  of  1967  or  before  was  358.  Those  figures  imply  that  310 
magazines  and  presses  (46  percent)  that  existed  in  1967  disappeared  between  then  and 
1976  (10  years  later).  Len  Fulton  noted  that  the  average  life  of  these  magazines  and 

presses  that  do  not  make  it  to  the  "ten  years  and  older'*  category  is  about  4  to  5 

to 

years.  Figure  3-53  graphs  the  founding  dates  of  the  magazines  and  presses  that 
existed  in  1976. 

No  indication  of  dollar  size  of  these  organizations  is  given  in  the  data* 
However,  few  literary  organizations  that  apply  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  af^roach  or  exceed  $100,000  in  budget  size.  Most  are  relatively  very  small 
operations.  If  one  used  a  range  of  average  budget  size  for  the  approximately  2^500 
U.S.  organizations  of  between  $5^000  and  $15»000»  the  total  budget  size  of  the  literary 
discipline  of  magazines  and  small  presses  would  range  from  $12.5  to  (37.5  million. 

CRAFTS  MEMBERSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  creation  of  art  in  the  media  of  fiber,  clay,  metal,  wood,  glass^  leather,  and 
paper  falls  mostly  within  the  discipline  of  crafts  or  folk  art*  As  with  most  types  of 
visual  arts,  the  creation  of  crafts  is  carried  out  by  individual  artisti$>  not  by 
organizations.  However,  over  the  last  few  decades,  membership  organizations  of 
crafts  artists  have  developed. 

In  197S,  Mathematica^Policy  Research  conducted  a  National  Survey  of  Crafts 
Membership  Organizations  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts*  The  results  of 
this  survey  provide  the  only  available  d^ta  on  the  crafts  discipline.  Mathematica^s 
definition  of  a  crafts  membership  organization  for  their  survey  was  an  "association  or 
group  of  individuals,  including  ^t  least  some  persons  active  in  crafts,  that  meet  more 
or  less  regularly  to  serve  th'^ir  members*  interests.*'  Mathematica  described  a  typical 
crafts  membership  organization  as  fallows:  ^ 
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AGE  OF  MAGAZINES  AND  PRESSES  IN  1967  AND  1976 
(bid'udes  VJS*  and  Foreign  Publications} 


1976  STATtSUCS    1967  STATISTICS 

Founding      Number  of  Number  of 

Date      Organizations  Organizations 


I    358  >     668  difference  between' 

66?  1967  and  1976  =  310 

or  46%  no  longer  in 
+   417  unknown  founding  date  operation* 

al  .1976     2^024  '  .      Magazines  and  Presses 


FIGURE  3-52 
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NUBSBER  OF  LITTLE  MAGAZINES  AND  SMALL  PRESSES  11?  OPERATION  -  19?6 
(Age  of  Literary  Organizations  t  U^.  and  Foreign) 

r 


Number  of 

Magazines 

and 

Presses 


1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
600 
400 
200 


< 


HH  (  .1    I    i     I  I.I     I  f 

■'-1967    1969    1971    1973'   1975  197^^ 


In  additiffli  to  the  1,607  graphed  above,  417  had  unknown  foundir^  dates 
Source  of  Data:  Fulton,  Len.  ^(s'ee  F^sure  3-52) 


FIGURE  ^53 
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The  ''typical"  crafts  membership  organization  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  10  years  and  has  90  members  who  come  from  the  local  area  and  are 
accepted  without  prior  screening  of  their  work.  Not  all  of  the  groin's 
members  work  in  thift  same  kind  of  crafts  medium,  but  the  majority  work 
with  clay  and  fiber*  The  typical  crafts  membership  group  is  involved 
during  the  year  in  putting  on  crafts  exhibits,  sales,  and  v^orkshops--aU 
open  to  t^e  general  public^^nd  social  functions  for  members*  The 
typical  crafts  membership  organization  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  that 
owns  and /or  rents  facilities  and  has  a  budget  of  about  $3*500  per  year, 
obtained  largely  from  membership  dues  and  proceeds  of  sales*^^^ 

\tathematica*s  survey  located  9*7  craft  membership  organizations,  from  which 
they  estimated  the  universe  of  craft  organizations  to  be  1,218*  Of  the  904 
organizations  that  responded  to  the  questions  of  incorporation  and  nonprofit  status, 
over  half  (*7'9)  were  nonprofit  and  incorporated,  under  10  percent  (gft)  responded  that 
they  were  not  nonprofit  (or  did  not  know).  The  other  3^1  organizations  (over 
one-third)  answered  that  they  were  not  incorporated  (which  meant  that  nonprofit 
status  was  not  asked)*  These  organizations  are  either  informal  groups  who  may  or 
may  not  be  nonprofit  and  may  or  may  not  be  independent  organizations.  Many  would 
likely  be  subsidiaries  of  other  educational,  arts,  or  cultural  organizations.  This  data 
suggests  that  of  Mathematica*s  universe  of  1,218  cratts  organizations,  approximately 
100  (less  than. 10  percent)  would  be  for-profit  institutions  and,  thus,  excluded  from  the 
universe  of  nonprofit  arts  organizations*  The  data  also  suggests  that  some  portion 
(theoretically  up  o  one-third,  but  most  likely  10  to  20  percent)  are  subsidiatles  or 
connected  with  some  other  organization.  These  would  be  the  crafts  organizations 
that  might  overlap  with  other  disciplines.  However,  "since  little  evidence  o\  crafts 
media  has*  appeared  in  any  other  discipline  data  except  possibly  ^useums  (and 
museums  were  a  type  of  organizaton  deemed  to  be  out-^of -scope'  in  this  data  by 
Mathjsmatica),  any  possible  overlap  will  be  ignored* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  t 

Mathematica  Policy  Research.  Nattonal  Survey  of  Crafts  Membership 
OrRanizations*  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  1978*  p.  178.  . 


Figure  3^5k  presents  Mathematica's  expenditure  data.  Since  the  data  were 
gathered  in  ranges  rather  than  actual  dollar  amountSi  Figure  3^5k  presents  three 
imputations:  on^  using  the  low  point  of  each  budget  range  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  organizations  in  the  range,  one  at  the  mid^point,  and  one  using  the  high  point.  The 
low  and  high  points  give  a  theoretical  minimum  and  maximum  for  organizations 
reporting. 

To  inpute  the  dollar  size  of  the  crafts  universe^  the  mid-point  was  chosen.  To 
the  907  reporting  organizations,  a  range  of  dollar  size  for  '^O  nor-eporting  and  271 
nonrespondent  organizations  was  added.  The  total  universe  of  over  1,200  crafts 
membership  organizations  generates  roughly  between  $30  and  %35  million. 

Figure  3^55  provides  data  on  the  age  of  crafts  organizations.  The  ranges  in 
which  data  were  collected  do  tiot  coincide  with  the  breakouts  for  other  disciplines. 
However,  dating  back  to  the  fifties  or  earlier,  the  crafts  membership  organization 
represents  a  discipline  group  with  organizations  older  than  those  of  many  other 
disciplines  within  the  visual  arts".  The  graph  shows  a  curve  that  has  steady  growth 
through  the  sixities  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventies,  rather  than  the  recent  upswing 
seen  in  other  disciplines.  There. appears  to  be  some  leveling  off  in  the  formation  of 
new  organizations  in  the  seventies.  This  would  imply  slowing  growth  in  this 
oisciptine.  However,  these  data,  given  in  ranges,  do  not  provide  any  concrete 
picture.  Furthermore,  since  the,  number  of  otiganizations  that  have  gone  out  of 
business  is  unknown,  the  picture  is  incomplete. 

SPONSORS/PRESENTERS 

Up  to  this  point,  data  have  been  presented  and  discussed,  on  a  discipline  by 
discipline  basis,  that  describe,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  arts^-producing  organizations 
that  make  up  the  arts  universe.  As  discussed- earlier,  the  distinction  between 
producing  and  presenting  is  an  important  one  to  make  when  trying  to  measure  the 
tof^.l  dollar  value  of  artistic  output,  and  is  one  of  function:  the  producers  are  the 
manufacturers  of  the  artistic  product,  while  the  presenters  are  the  distributors  of 
that  product.  This  distinction  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  from  an  Economic 
standpoint  when  comparing  the  arts  to  other  national  industries. 
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IMPUTATION  OF  TOTAL  DOU*ARS 
CRAFTS  MEHBBRSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS  -  197S 


Mathematiea  Survey  Data 


Imputation  of  Total  Dollars 


I 


o 


Range  ot 
Budget  Size 

Under  -  $1,000 
$1,000  -  4,999 
$5,000  -  9,999 
$10,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000  -  99,999 
$100,000  -  499,999 
$500,000  -and  over 


Percent  of 
Organizations 

33.5% 
26.1 
10.0 
8.9 
6.2 
6.5 
7.9 
.8 
99.9% 


plus  nonrespondents 
Total 


Calculation  of 
Actual  Number  of 
Organizations 

304 
237 

91 

SI 

56 

59 

72 
7 

907  . 


Low-Point 
of  Range 

$  152,000* 
237,000 
455,000 
81,000 
1,400,000 
2,950,000 
7,200 ,D00 
3«500,000 
$15,975,000 


Mid-Point 
of  Range 

$     228,000  $ 
592,500 
682,500 
1,417,500 
2,100,000 
4,425,000 
18,000,000 
4,200,000* 
$31,645,500 


High-Point 
of  Range 

$  304,000 
1,185,000 
910,00 
2,025,000 
2,800,000 
5,900,000 
38,000,000 
5,250,000* 
$54,374,000 


+311         at  $1,000  -  $5,000    -      $311,000  -  $1,555.000 
1,218      organizattoiis  at         $31,956,500  -  $33,200,500 


*For  '^Range  of  Budget  Size"  =  imder  $1,000,  Low-Point  set  at  $500  and  Mid-Point  set  at  $750. 
For  "Range  of  Budget  Size*^  =  $500,000  and  over,  Mid-Point  set  at  $600,000  and  High-Point  set  at  $750,000. 

Source  of  Data:  Mathematics  Policy  Research.    1978  National  Survey'  of  Crafts  Membership  Organizations. 
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FIGURE  3-5^ 
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NUMBER  OF  CRAFTS  MEMBERSHIP  ORGAMlZATIONS.m  OP^^JION   IH  1978 


1^000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 


(Age  of  Crafts  O^rani^tions) 


Years  in  Which  Crafts 
OrganlzattCTis  Were  Founded 

1976  -  1978 
■     •     1974  -  1975 
1969  -  1973 
1958  -  1968- 
pre-1958 


Years  in  which  Craft  Membership 
Organizations  were  Founded 

Number  of 
Organizations 

54 

91 
280 
232 
278 
935 


Source  of  Datai  Hathematlca  Policy  Research.    1978  National*  Survey  of  Crafts  Membeishlp  Organizations. 
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FIGURE  3-55 
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The  sponsor/pres'enter  segment  oi  the  arts  community  must  be^  described 
separately  Jrom  the  rest  oi  the  unr'erse  because  it  is  not  the  direct  producer  of  *the- 
products  Their  artistic  "output"  is  actually  that  oi  the  producing  organizations  they, 
sponsor  or  present.  Includmg-^e  sponsors/presenters  in  the  production  universe 
results  in  double  cpunting  oj  dollars.  However,  when  measuring  .the  number  oi 
organizatiorjsUrivoived  in  brlnjging  the  arts  to  the  public. or  otherwise  prcjrnotlng^themt 
it  is4frtportant  to  account  Jor  them. 

To  dej[ine>the  universe  along  functional  lines,  one  must  have  access  to  data  that 
describe  the  organizations  In  that  way.  Most  data  sources  have  not  done  so.  This  Is 
because,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  categories  of  organizations, whose  sole  function 
is  as  presenters  or  sponsors,  most  sponsor/presenters  exist  for  other  reasons  as  welL 
In  fact,  the  biggest  group  of  presenters  are  colleges  and  universities,  whose  primary  ^ 
function  is  not  arts  related.  Many  arts  producing  organizations  also  present  other  arts 
groups,  both  within  and  outskJe  their  own  artistic  disciplines. 

'         ,  i- 

Therefore,  cfearly  classifying  an'  organization  as  a  producer  or  a 
sponsor/presenter  for  the  purposes  of  measuring  the  universe  Is  difficulty  To  build  a 
universe,  one  mikt  be  able  to  measure  mutually  exclusive  organizations  In  order  to 
calculate  totals.  Because  of  this  fgnctlonal  problem,  the  only  way  to,  do  so  Is  to 
describe  organizations  In  terms  of  their  primary  function  and  to  classify  them 
accordingly^  Therefore,  In  constructing  the  sponsor /presenter  universe,  one  Is  forced 
tp  leave  out  large  categories  of  organizations  If  overlap  Is  to  be  avoided.  - 

Since  most  of  our  data  sources  are  related  to^  disciplinary  classifications,  it  Is 
difficult  to  flnid  discussions  of  the  sponsorship/presentation  function.  'Most  of  the 
disciplinary  data  sources  include  both  producers  and  sponsors  In  their  respective 
universes  arid  do  not  liml't  themselves  to  organizations  whose  primary  disciplinary 
focus  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  data  source.  Therefore,  the  overlap  problem  Is 
compounded  when  trying  to  distinguish  the  sponsorship/presentation  function  from  the 
production  function. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  whole  categories  of  organisations  that  have  already 
been  described  under  separate  disciplinary  discussions  may  well  include  large  numbers 
of    sponsors/presenters,    e^g.,  -  new    arts   spaces,    any    number    of  performing 
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arts  groups.  However,  the  extent  to  which  the  overlap  occurs  is  not  evident  Jrom  the 
data.  Actually,  in  a  larger  sense,  museums  and  galleries  are  presenters  oi  visual  arts 
and  objects,  as  opposed  to  being'producers.  They  are  also  frequent  presenters  of  the 
performing  arts,  and  there  are  a  few  limited  data  sources  that  describe  this  function. 

Direct  sponsorship/presentation  of  the  arts  (both  performing  and  visual)  is  being 
done  "by  arts  centers^  performance  facilities,  foundations  and  societies  (some 
specifically  crj^'ated  for  this  purpose),  museums,  higher  education  institutions,  and 
public  and  private  ^rts  councils/agencies  and  by  other  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  not  related  to  the  arts  (recreation  departments,  social  service  groups, 
hospitals,  eta). 

Limited  data  are  available  on  the  presentation  of  performing  arts  by  museums^ 
and  slightly  more  useful  data  are  available  on  such  a  presentation  by  colleges  and 
universities.  The  1976  NRCA  study  gives  a  few  figures  for  performing  arts  presenters 
and  acts  centers  and  for  a  visual  arts  category  that  "Contains  both  presenters  and 
producers.  There  are  some  figures  available  on  the  number  of  theatrical  facilities  and 
outdoor  theater  festivals,  eta,  that  existed  in' midrdecade*  Some  data  are  also 
available  on  community  arts  agencies,  but  again,  they  are  multi-functional,  and  little 
identification  of  the  organizations  Represented  is  incljided*  We  suspect  that  the 
overlap  of  organizations  between  data  sources  is  severe  and  is  not  really  measurable 
in  most  cases.  Thus,  no  figures  on  sponsors/presenters  are  included  in  this  chapter.  A 
jEuU  discussion  on  sponsors/presenters  was  submitted  under  separate  cover  and  is 
included  as  Appendix  F. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  UNIVERSE:  MUSEUMS  &  PRODUCING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

V 

14  k 

I 

The  previous  sections  provide  universe  counts  of  organizations  and  total  dollars 
for  each  of  the  disciplines  of  arts  and  cultural  organizations.  This  section  adds  those 
counts  together,  eliminates  ^y  known  overlap  amon^  the  disciplines,  and  arrives  at  a 
total  number  of  organizations  and  dollars  (measured  by  total  expensed  for  this 
universe  of  arts  and  cultural  organizations. 
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The  total  universe  count  is  obviously  only  a  rough  estimate,  for  certaiin  types  of 
organizations  are  missing.  In  Chapter  2,  a  classification  of  the  types  was  presented 
(Figure  2-2).  Figure  3-56  compares  the  theoretical  classification  wlxh  the  de  facto 
deification  that  evolved  in  trying  to  construct  the  universe  (this  is  the  sum  of  the 
disciplines  presented  In  this  chapter).  Figure  3-56  shows  the  types  of  organizations 
about  whose  inclusion  we  are  not  sure.  For  those  types  of  organizations  for  which* 
there  are  counts,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  figures  presented  underestimate  rathei5 
than  overestimate  tt)e  true  number.  However,  the  total  dollar,  figure  Is^robably  clo^e 
to  reality,  because  larger  organization  data  are  captured  almost  completely. 

29  / 

Figure  3-57  provides  tlje  counts  on  the  full  universe.  Thus,  our  best  count  '  is 
t4iat  there  are  between  19,000  and  20,000  arts  organizations /groups,  at  an  economic 
size  of  $1^  to  $2.0  bltUon*     ^  ,  . 


29/ Recognizing  the  elusiveness.of  these  numbers,  we  welcome  any  and  all  attempts  to 
determine  more  accurate  counts*  We  suspect  that  performing  this  exercise  on  the 
decade  of  the^elghtles  will  be  far  easier  and  the  data  will  be  much  less  soft 
because  interest  In  finding  and  counting  arts  organizations  is  far  more  widespread 
than  it  was  in  the  early  seventies.  /  '  ' 
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<X>MPARlSON  Of  THCORCTICAL  CLASSIFICATION  Of  ARTS 
AND  DE  tmXS  CLASSIFICATION 


Performlftg  Arts 


Thgoreitgai  Caissificaijofl 
From  Fi£ure  2*2 

$ympt)ony  Orchesira 

'jChamber  Orcheiira  <^ 

Qpc^a  Company 

Concert  Opera  Company 

Muitcat  Theater  Company 

Reiideni  Theater  Company 

Children's  Theater  Company 

Commontiy  Theater  Company 

Oihef  Theater  Company 

Ballet  Company 

Modem  Dance  Company 

Fo1k/£thnk  Dance  Company 

lAzz  Dance  Company 

Other  Dance  Company 

Chore!  Gr  ^up 

0>aml>er  En^mbte 
(not  Orcheitra) 

3azz  Muiic  Croup 

Mime  Croup 


De  facto  Claaslf  Ic^clon 
Proa  Chapter  J 


Mutti-^  Interdisciplinary 
Performing  Croup 

Other  Performing  Croup 

19J.  : 


} 


) 


Orchestra 


Opera 


Some  under  Orchestra^ 
some  under  Opera 


I 


Theater 


Dance 

Choral  Mu$ic 
Chamber  Music 

Under  other  Music 
Under  Dance  ' ' 


No  spec! lie  data^ 
maybe  some  jnciu<fed 
under  *^ther  Music** 


Viiyal  ArtSf  Museums 
and  Literature 


Theoretical  Oaisification 
From  Figure  2*2 

r  Aft  Museum/Callery 

Children s/luni or  Museum 

General  Museum 

History  Museum 

Science  Museum 

Park  Museum/Visitor  Center 

Specialized  Muse^Jm 

Other  Museum 

Library /Archive. 
'"^New  Arts/Alternative  Space 

Craft  Membership  Or^an. 

Artists'  Space  or 
Collaborative 


De  f JCto  CiAflalflcatlon 
From  ChaPcer  3 


Museum 


Not  inctuded  anywhere 

New  Aru/Altematlve  Space 

Craft  Membership  Organ« 

Soae  under 'Hev  Arto/ 
Alternative  Space 


Ai*dio/Film/Video  Producer       Media  Arts  Organizations 


^  Radio/TV  Br^oadcaster 

Meda  Aru/Film  Center  ^ 

Small  Pteis 

Literary  Magazine 

Review  Joornal 

Distributor  9'  Literary 
.  Worlcs 

Other  Literary  Organization 

Other  Organizations  in 
Visual  Arts 


FICURfi  1-54 


Not  included  anywliere  ^ 
Media  Arts  Organizations 


Literature  (distributors 
probably  not  included) 


Not  included  anywhere 


sponsors  and  education 


Not  Included  •»  specific 
typea  in  dk  facco 
claaalf Icaclon ^  although 
aooe  probably  included  «a 
undatecced  overlap* 


Performance  ('acllity 

EKhtbitW  5pace  <not  Museum 
or  New  Arts/Altematlve 
Space) 

Fair/Festival 

Art/Cultural  Center  - 

Sponsor  of  Performing  Arts 
(not  Facility  cr 
Performing  Croup^ 

Performing  Arts  School  ^ 

Visual  Artt  School 

Other  School  ^^  A^** 

Other  Arts  Education 
Organization 


Arts  DcpartnwnU  of  Higher 
Educational  Institution* 
are  generally  well  covered 
under  respective  dlKlplinei 
of  Orchestra^  Opiray  Theater^ 
Dance«  Museums*  Media  Arts. 
Organizatlonst  and  Literature. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CULTURTn.  UNIVERSE*  MUSEUMS 
AND  PRODUCING  ORGANIZATIONS 


Fully  ft'oieiisional/LarRer  Oraanizations 


AU  Organizations /Groups 


Year  oi 
Data 

19S0 
1977 

19S0 
1978 
19S0 

19S0 
1977 


Discipline 
■ORCHESTRA  (Figure  3-7) 
OPERA  (Figure  3-16) 


THEATER  (Figures  3-21»  3-31) 
1980  Data  Jor  "Fully  ProJessional" 


MUSICAL  THEATER  (Figure  3-32) 
1977  data  jEor  "Fully  ft-ojessional" 

DANCE  (including  Mime)  - 
(Figure  3-*l) 

CHORAL  MUSIC  (Figure  3-*3) 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  (Rgure  3-**) 

3AZZ  MUSIC  &  OTHER 
PERFORMING  ARTS 
(in  textf  no  jEigure) 


Number  ojE 
OrRaniza;tons 

176 

109 

300 


71 


98 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) 

2?2»134 

133»600 

116»600 


14»210 


? 
1 


Criterion 
For  Inclusion 

$100»000 

$100»000 

potential 
constituency 
oi  TCG 


64»3S1    NOl  Universe 


APVE  projes. 
or  pi^cJes. 
church 


■Number  of 
'Organizattons 

1»505 

779 


Total  $ 
(OOO's) ' 

'*'237»599 

'  »8»900 

238»S96 


included  in  theater 


SUBTOTAL:  PERFORMING  ARTS 


Too  many  missing 


460 

Uiod 

.  1»000 
214 

10»603 


60»000 
22»*87 

13»9*q^ 

75'»043 
832»86? 


Figure  3-57 
Page  1  of  ■  2 
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Year  of 
Data 

1979 
197S  . 
1978 
19S0 

r  ■ 

1978 


THE  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  UNIVERSE:  MUSEUMS 
AND  PRODUCING  ORGANIZATIONS"  (Cbminued)  . 

Fully  tVofessional/Lai^er  Organizations 


Discipline 

MUSEUMS  (Figures  3-* 5,  3-*6, 
and  3-*7) 

NEW  ARTS/ALTERNATIVE 
SPACES  (Figure  3-50) 

MEDIA  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 
(in  text,  no  figure) 

LITERATURE  (in  text  and 
Figure  3-51 

CRAFTS  MEMBERSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS  (Figure  3-5i») 


SUBTOTAL:  MUSEUMS,  VISUAL  ARTS, 
AND  LITERATURE 

TOTAL:   MUSEUMS  AND  PRODUCING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Number  of  ^ 
Organizations 

1,396 


Total  $ 
(OOP's) 

93,<»,375 


_80.  22,200 


Too  many  missing 


FIGURE  3-57  (Continued) 
Page  2  of  2 


Criterion 
For  inclusion 

$100,000 


$100,000 


All  Organizations/Groups 

Number  of  Total  $ 

OiTjanizations  (pop's) 


4,408 


500 


500 


2,500 


U18 


9,126' 


1,016,793 


i  1,700 


10,000 


37,500 


33.200 


1,109.193 


19,729  $1,942,058 
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CHAPTER  t^ 

f 

i 

FRAMEWORK  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR 
OF  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  arts  organizations  covered  in  this  study^^  are  in  the  not-for-profit  sector. 
As  such,  their  goal  is  not  profit  maximization  but  the  dissemination  of  their  services 
to  the  widest  audiences,  subject  to  (l)  their  individual  budget  constraints  and  (2) 
their  maintenance  of  or  increase  in  the  present  quality  of  their  productions  or. 
services.  For  example,  a  symphony  orchestra  is  not  likely  to  switch  to  popular  music, 
even  though-  that  could  increase  its  audience  immensely.  Furthermore,  to  maintain 
no  t-f or -^profit  status  (i.e*,  income  tax  exempt)  from  the  internal  Revenue  Service,  an 
organization  must  (l)  continue  to  provide  goods  and/or  services  that  are  within  the 
scope  of  activities  for  which  it  was  granted  tax  exempt  status  and  (2)  not  show  a 
large  profit  from  its  activities  over  time. 

Arts  organizations  derived  earned  income  Irorri  ticket  sales,  admissions  income, 
sales  of  art  objects/products,  and  other  ciirect  receipts  from  {Performances, 
exhibitions,  and  other  arts  events.  The  amount  of  earned  income  is  limited  in  the 
performing  arts  by  the  number  of  performances  live  performers  can  give  during  a 
particular  time  period  and  the  seating  capacity  of  the  halls  in  which  the  performances 
are  given*  in  museums  and  the  visual  arts,  the  capacity  of  an  exhibition  is  not  as 
strictly  defined,  but  capacity  constraints  do  exist. .  Hence,  to  increase  its  earned 
income,  an  arts  organization  usually  must  increase  ticket  prices  or  f^es*  If 
ecpenditures  were  to  be  covered  solely  by  earned  income,  the  arts  might  be  priced  out 
of  reach  of  many  customers,  and  attendance  would  be  limited  to  a  select  group.  If 
the  goal  is  to  attract  large,  diverse  audiences,  an  arts  organization  will  hesitate  to 
raise  all  prices  even  when  it  i^  profitable.  This  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  to  subscribers  by  the  general  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  Beverly  Sills. 

IWe  always  believed  that  the  arts  are  fc^  everyohe  and  that  opera 
is  not  just  for  the  elite.  I  knew  I  had  to  do  something.  So,  as  of  today,  1 
am  cutting  the  cost  of  all  City  Opera  subscriptions  by  20%  across  the 
board. 

^1  For  a  broader  development  of  the  economic  behavior  of  arts  organizations,  see 
Appendix  D. 
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In  the  Spring  of  i9SI^  we  raised  our  prices.  We  made  moneyi  but 
lost  people.  This  season^  we  will  iinish  $600^000  ahead  at  the  box 
cilice^  but  our  audiences  who  come  to  see  our  terrific  young  artist^  are 
down  each  nigfit  by  7  to  8%.  I  know  what  it  Jeels  like  to  look  out  on  an 
audience  and  siee  empty  seats^  and  this  spring  we  want  all  of  our  opera 
lovers  back  in  them.  ...  We're  cutting  back  our  prices  so  that 
everybody  can  afJord  to  enjoy  our  perjormances.^/ 

Since  earned  income  is  insuiiiclent  to  cover  costs^  income^  must  be  generated 
Jrom  another  source.  As  members  of  the  nonprofit  tax-exempt  sector^  arts 
organizations  also  have  unearned  (also  called  contributed  or  support)  income. 
Contributed  income  can  come  irorr  both  the  private  and  the  government  sectors  and^ 
from  an  economic  viewi^,  takes  two  iorms.  Most  comes  irom  contributions  or  grants  to 
be  used  during  the  period  of  its  donationj  the  other  is  in  the  form  oi  fearnings  derived 
irom  long*term  contributions^  or  endowments.  ^Although  endowment  earnings  (usually 
investment  dividends  and  interest)  are  treated  as  earned  income  by  accountants^ 
conceptually  they  are  simply  a  long-term  stream  of  contributions.  When  a  donor 
contributes  capital  {or  an  endowment  iund^  he  is  really  setting  up  a  meqhanism 
whereby  a  contribution  is  made  annually  to  the  organization^  in  the  form  oi  earnings 
on  the  endowment^  irrespective  oi  whether  he  personally  owns  the  fMnd  and  makes  the 
contribution  annually  or  makes  all  the  annual  contributions  in  advance  by  donating  the 
iund  to  the  organization.  Hence^  irom  an  economic  viewpoint^  these  endowment 
earnings  are  to  be  considered  contributions  to  the  organization. 

In  past  studies  and  in  some  current  data  ba^es^  another  iorm  oi  contributions  is 
included:  the  endowment  corpus  principal  that  is  transferred  to  operations  to  redyce 
a  deficit^  i.e.^  an  invasion  oi  endowment  capital.  Even  though  this  is  derived  from 
long-term  contributions^  it  should  not  be  treated  as  income.  To  understand  why^  a 
short  digression  into  fund  accounting  is  necessary.  Data  on  the  arts  historically  have 
looked  at  the  operating  fund  only  and  have  measured  the  income  and  expenses  of  the 
daily  (derations  of  the  arts  organization.  However^  most  older/  larger  arts 
organizations  account  for  their  endowment  and  other  restricted  funds  and  (for  those 
organizations  that  own  a  building)  their  physical  plant  in  separate  accounting  entities 
called  funds.  Since  data  collections  have  measured  only  the  operating  fund^  any 


2/  New  York  Times>  November  II,  1981,  p;c27. 
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incoming  funds  to.  the  operating  4und  used  to  oiiset  expenses  (i^e^  those  transferred 
from  other  funds  to  the  operating  fund)  had  to  be  considered  income,  even  funds  that 
were  endowment  principal  used  to  meet  a  deficit  in  the  operating  f und* 

This  explains  why,  in  some  data  collections,  some  organizations  have  reported 
deficits  for  many  years  in  a  row  without  the  organization  dying*  Although  this  view 
of  the  operating  fund  only  is  a  fictitious  view  of  reality,  asra  practical  matter  in  the 
performing  arts  this  problem  is  insignificant  except  for  orchestras  (endowments  were 
small  in  those  few  other  performing  arts  organizations  in  which  they  existed  in  the 
70s)*  In  the  orchestra  fields  a  few  endowments  were  of  significant  size*  The  problem 
is  not  insignificant  in  museums^  however,  and  ^with  the  current  push  in  ail  artistic 
disciplines  to  build  endowments  where  possible,  this  issue  is  becoming  universal  to  all 
the  arts. 

To  properly  observe  economic  behavior,  one  would  want  to  v>ew  the  entire 
organization  entity  and  disregard  the  division  of  funds  into  (arbitrary)  fund  accounts. 
In  that  case,  the  endowment  principal  would  be  recorded  as  income  when  received  by 
the  organization  from  the  donor  and  would  be  considered  part  of  net  worth  or  the 
reserves  of  the  organizatioru  It  would  generate  income  (dividends  from  stock, 
interest  from  bonds,  etc»)  that  would  be  recognized  as  contributed  income  in  the 
relevant  year.  If  the  organization  incurred  a  deficit  from  its  operations,  it  would 
draw  down  its  reserves  or  net  worth  to  cover  the  deficit.  (This  is  in  fact  exactly  what 
a  transit  or  invasion  of  endowment  principal  really  is,  merely  a  paper  transaction 
from  one  fund  to  another.) 

Returning  to  the  overall  budget  constraint,  each  arts  organization  must  balance 
its  expenditures,  earned  income,  and  contributions^*not  necessarily  on'^a  year -by-year 
basis,  but  on  a  long-run  basis;  i.e.,  it  cannot  allow  its  deficit  to  accumulate 
indefinitely.  It  "^^hould  be  noted  that  thisJongH'un  balancing  may  span  several  decades, 
when  the  organization  has  reserves  in  the  form  of  endowment  corpus.  For  example,  in 
the  past  15  years,  the  major  orchestras  have  been  closing  their  deficits  by  dipping  Into 
their  accumulated  endowments*  We  have  a  system,  then,  where  earned  income, 
unearned  income,  and  expenditures,  as  welt  as  their  components,  are  simultaneously 
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determined,  subject  to  th^^nonprofit  budget  constraints  Consequently,  a  change  in 
any  component  is  not  an  isolated  event,  but  affects  other  components.  Our  mode  of 
analysis  allows  us  to  analyze  the  system  as  %  whole,  as  well  as  the  behavior  and 
determinants  of  the  components  of  the  system,  but  the  focal  point  of  our  analysis  is 
the  gap  between  expenditures  and  earned  income,  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
following  section. 

THE  EARNINGS  GAP  AS  THE  CENTER  OF  ANALYSIS 

In  their  economic  analysis  of  the  performing  arts,  Baumol  and  Bowen^^ 
introduced  the  concept  of  ever-increasing  need  for  support  of  performing  arts 
organizations.  Ever  since,  analysis  of  the  arts  has  focused  on  the  earnings  gapt^^,  the 
difference  between  expenditures  and  earned  income.  The  Ford  Foundation  stated  that 
it  is  a  '^fact,  well-known  to  professionals  in  the  field,  that  the  labor-intensive 
performing  arts,  whose  productivity  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing 
productivity  of  the  industrial  economy  in  which  they  exist,  are  faced  with  an 
ever-increasing  gap  between  their  operating  costs  and  tneir  earned  income.  The 
costs,  principally  wages,  are  set  by  the  cost  level  of  the  economy;  the  earned  income 
is  limited  by  the  inherent  limit  on  the  number  of  performances  live  performers  can 
give  and  the  number  of  seats  in  the  haiis.'*^ 

An  example  of  what  happens  to  the  earning;s  gap  with  a  5  percent  annual  gain  in 
productivity  over  a  10-year,  non-inflationary  period  is  shown  in  Figure  ^-K  The  gap 
widens  from  $10,000  to  $37,600,  increasing  by  more  than  300  percent  over  the  10 
years.  The  price  of  tickets  does  not  rise  in  this  example,  because  productivity  gains 
do  not  translate  into  a  general  rise  in  prices  elsewhere  in  the  economy^ 


3/  Baumol,  William  3^,  and  Bowen,  William  G^  Performing  Arts—The  Economic 
Dilemma.  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1966. 

^1  Th<!  term  earnings  gap  was  coined  by  the  Ford  Foundation^  ^  Baumoi  and  Bowen 
referred  to  it  as  the  "income  gap/'  ^  The  Ford  Foundation. 

^^/The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Vol*  1,  197^^  p#  7, 


The  Widening  Earnings  Cap:  An  Ezam[de  *  (In  1(000) 


Total'  Expenses 


50     52.5      55.1    57.9      60.8      63.8    67.0      70.4    73.9  77.6 


Total  Earned  Income     40     40        40      40        40        40      40        40      40  40 
The  Earnings  Gap         10     12.5     15.1    17.9     20^     23.8    27.0     30.4    33.9  37.6 

♦  Based  on  a  5  percent  annual  productivity  gain  in  the  general  economy 
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While  the  central  proposition  of  the  Baumol        Bowen  study»the  natural 

tendency  of  the  earnings  gap  to  widen  as  the  "inescapable  result  of  the  technology  of 

5/  >  ^ 

live  performance?*  '—is  certainly  correct^  it  covers  only  a  part  of  the  story^  We  must 

also  take  into  account  the  widening  of  the  gap  due  to  an  increase  in  output. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate*  Suppose  an  arts  organization  has  10^ , 
performances  annually  with  expenditures  of  S^O^OOO^  earned  income  of  S^O^OOO^  and  a 
gap  of  $10^000.  It  now  doubles  its  season  to.t20.  performances^  and  for.  the  sake  of 
simplicity^  its  expenditures  increase  to  $100^000^  its  earned  income  to  $80^000^  and  its 
gap  to  $20^000.  We  have»  then»  a  doubling  of  the  gap  without  any  increase  in  artistic 
wages  as  a  result  of  productivity  gains  elsewhere  in  the  economy^ 

If  we  now  take^the  Baumol  and  Bowen  thesis  to  its  logical  conclusion^  it  should 
be  restated  as  follows:  At  the  same  level  of  outputs  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
the  earnings  gap  to  widen  as  a  result  of  the  technology  of  live  performance^  allowing^ 
for  only  limited  increases  in  productivity^  This  we  shall  call  its  natural  growth,  in 
addition^  any  increase  in  the  output  viU  also  increase  the  earnings  gap»  This  implies 
that  any  measure  of  the  growth  rate  of  the  earnings  gap  contains  two  elements^  its 
natural  growth  and  its  growth  due  to  an,  increase  in  output^  which  we  shall  Sail  its 
output  growth.  Hence^  in  order  to  measure  the  natural  growth  of  the  earnings  gap^ 
output  must  re^main  constants  Indeed^  this  is  the  true  measure^of  the  underlying 
growth  rate  that  the  logical  structure  of  the  Baumol  and  Bowen  thesis  dictates. 
Figure  provides  a  picture  of  the  two  components  of  growth  of  the  earnings  gap 
and  their  combination 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  output  in  the  arts  not  only  consists  of*  the  number  of 
performances^  a  ''quantity**  dimension^  but  also  has  a  "quality**,  dimension^  A 
Beethoven  symphony  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Orchestra  is  not  identical  to 
the  same  symphony  played  by  a  high  school  orchestra.  Some  determinants  of  quality 


^/  Op  .cit.p.  162. 
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are  the  number  of  players,  the  quality  of  the  players,  the  amount  of  rehearsal  time^ 
and  even  the  physical  setting  of  the  performance*  Given  a  constant  level  of  earned 
income,  an  increase  in  output  will  increase  the  earnings  gap  even  in  the  absence  of 
natural  growth.  This  Ts  the  second  segment  of  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap. 

Limits  to  Growth  of  the  Earnings  Gap 

*  ■  * 

Having  seen  that  there  are  two  s^ments  to  the  growth  of  the  earnings 'gap,  the 
question  arises, whether  there  exist  limits  to  thi;£r  growth.  The  next  section  traces 
the  arguments  of  limits  of  growth  and,  therefore,  may  be  too  technical  fc»*  many 
readers. 

Natural  Rate  of  Growth.  The  underlying  logic  of  the  Baumol-Bowen  thesis  is 
that  artistic  labor  costs  must  rise' as  a  consequence  of  ^productivity  increases  in 'the 

rest  of  Xhb  economy,  with  virtually  no  increase  in  the  arts  sector.  If  so,  the  (naturaj) 

^  6/  ■ 

rate  of  growth  of  real  artistic  labor  costs  '  can  be  no  greater  thin  that  of 

productivity  in  the  economy  at  large.  This  has  an  impact  on  the  natural  rate  of 

growth  of  the  earnings  gap. 

Suppose  an  arts  organization  has  total  expenditures  (E),  artistic  personnel  costs 
(APC),  anc:  an  earnings  gap  (G). 

Fur?he,^mcrc, 

G=      -E         k2.l  (1) 


APC     -E         c;£l  ^  (2)^ 


wha*e  is  the  ratio  of  the  earnings  gap  to  total  expenditures  and  where  -  is 
the  share  of  expenditures  going  to  artistic  personnel  costs. 


^/  Money,  wages  in  the  economy  can  and  do^row  mgch  faster  than  productivity,  and 
artistic  wages  follow,  though  sometimes  with  a  considerable  lag. 
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Now  suppose  that  productivity  in  the  rest  oi  the  economy  grows  at  an  annual 
percentage  rate  r*  In  orjler  to  meascire  the  natural  growth  rate  (NCR),  a  constant 
level  oi  output  and  earned  income  must  be  maintained*  ^  .  , 

Thent  if  the  growth  rate  is  denoted  by  gt  it  iollows  that 

g(APC)^r'  (3)' 
g  (E)  ^       /  -  ,  W 

i(G)£k^  ■      .  •  (5) 

li  so,  equation  (5)  indicates  that  the  nataral  growth  rate  has  an  upper  bounds 
max-.NGR  =f r  '  .    ^  (6) 

This  is  not  a  constant  bound,  however*  As  productivity  increases  in  the  rest  oi 
the  «onofny,  ^  also  varies*  It  follows  Jrom  eguatibris  (l)  and  (2)  that 

.  ■      .  (7) 

;  As  productivity  grows  ac  rate  r^  APC  and  consequently  G  are  both  increased  b>& 
equal  increments*  It  is  well  known  that  \i  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 

m 

are  increased  by  an  equal  amount^ 


.  '  (8) 

thust  from  whichever  point  one  begins,  ' 

iirn    ,  JL^  1  (9) 

and  consequently^ 

lim       max  NGR  s  r      ^    •  (10) 
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Hence,  if  output  and  earned  incqme  remain  constant,  the  lonR-run  natural  growth  rate 
is.thesame  as  the  rate  oi  productivity  growth  in  the  rest  oi  the  economy. 

Furthermore, "  NCR  is  not  .  constant  but  changing— usually  declining.  When  an 

arts  organization  is  created,  it  generally  6oes  not' begin  with  a  relatively  ^rge  gap# 

For  example,  {or  the  17  Major  orchestras  (see  Chapter  ^),  the  earnings  gap  was  only 

^38  percent  oi  total  expenditures  in  19^)^9*50,  but  in,  1969*70,  it  had  ciimbed'to  52 

percent/^  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  For  example,  some  ballet  companies 

be^an  with  mostly  contributions,  i*e*,  an  extremely  large  gap.  Hence,  Jrom  equation 

(7),  —        .consequently  NCR  are  relatively  large.  However,  as  time  progresses  and 
k 

the  :gap  g'ows,  -  ^nd  NCR  continuously  decline  until  they  reach  their  respective 
limits.  Thus,  il  one  were  to  look  at  an  arts  <^rganlz^tibn  over  time  or  at  diiferent 
organizations  in  the  cross  section,  one  would  Jind  that,  in  general,  older  organizations 
have  smaller  natural  growth  rates  than  do  newer  organizations. 

Output  Growth  Rate,  The  growth  oi  the  earnings  gap  as  a  result  oi  growth  oi 
output  also  ,has  limits.   While  it  appears  -  at  first  that  output  can  continue  to 
grow— along  wfth  the  earning^' gap— without  bound  for  Ichese    organizations,  there 
is  a  limit  to  output*  For  example,  a  symphony  orchestra  already  employing  all  of  its 
players  for  52  full  weeks  a  year  cannot  expand  much*  It  can  split  into  smaller  groups 
of  players,  e.g.,  a  chamber  orchestra,  but  not  for  long,  for  then  we  have  a  group  of 
bands  rather  than  a  symphony  orchestra*  This  is  not  so  obvious  for  organizations  thaf ' 
have  neither  a  fixed  group  of  players  nor  fixed  attendance  capacity.  For  example, 
many  theaters  do  not  have  permanent  casts  and  perform  in  several  auditoriums- 
simultaneously*   Although  there  exists  more  room  for  expansion  in  such  cases,, 
eventually  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  organization  loses  its  unique  characrer, 
for  management  and  artistic  direction  cannot  be  duplicated*  ^This  leads  to. an 
Important  implication* 


^/  See  Schwarz,  Samuel,  and  Greenfield,  Harry  I*  A  Model  for  the  Analysis  of  the 
Performing  Artsi  A  Case  Study  of  the  Major  Orchestras.  Center  for  Policy 
Research,  1977*  p*  iOS*  ^ 
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Because  It  is  the  goal  of  arts  organizations  to  disseminate  their  services  to  as 
wide  an  audience  as  possible,  subject  to  budget  and  quality  constraints,^^  a  young 
organization  tends  to  expand  quickJy  and  consequently  has  large  rate^  of  growth  in  its 
earning  gap.  Over  the  years,  as  the  organization  becomes  more  established,  limits  on 
the  growth  oi  output  set  in,  and  the  growth  rate  of  the  earning  gap  slackens.  Thus, 
over  time,  the  output  growth  rate  (OGR)  diminishes  and 

Um  OGR  =  0  ^  (11) 

t-*oo 


Furthermore,  as  output  increases^^  diiierential  economies  oi  scale  cause  the 
^     artistic  personnel  share  oi  total  expenditures,  1/c, -^to  decline  (^ee  Appendix  E)  and, 
hence^  lead  to  a  smaller  natural  growth  rate.  Indeed^  this  is  one  element  that  has 
tempered  the  growth  o^  the  earning  gap  over  the  years. 

Total  Growth  of  the  Earnings  Gap.  It  Jollows^Jrom  the  previous  discussion  and 
equations  (10)  and  (11)  that  the  lonp^fun  gro^u^th  rate  oi  the  total  earnings  gap, 

lim  max  g  (G)  =  lim  max  NGR  +  Hm  OGR  ^  r 
t-^oo  t-^oo  t-^oo 

or  the  rate  oi  productivity  growth  in  the  rest  oi  the  economy. 

So  iar,  only  pure  growth^  i.e.,  holding  earned  income  iixed^  has  been  discussed. 
It  is  obvious  that  as  earned  income  is  increased,  the  size  ojE  the  gap  is  decreased.  For 
example,  ijE  an  organization  has  a  policy  ojE  increasing  earned  income  so  that  it  keeps 
up  with  the  rise  in  costs  (the  second  example  in  Figure  ^t-i),  i.e.,  at  the  rate  oi  r/c, 
then  the  natural  growth  rate  can  become 

NGR  ^        ^  k-i^  (13) 

.        %   ■  ^ 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  despite  evidence  oi  inelasticity  oi  demand  ior 
9/  * 

their  services,  '  arts  organizations  hesitate  to  raise  prices  because  oi  their  goal  to 


^/  Schwarz  and  GreenJield,  op.  cit.  p.  18. 
^/  Baumol  and  Bowen,  op.  cit.  pp.  27<f-276. 
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attract  a  large  audience.  Otherwise,  they, would  cut  back  output  and  be  profit 
maximizers.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  action  by  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Outlined  in  the^excerpts  from  Beverly  Sill*s  letter  o*  subscribers  quoted  earlier  in  this 
chapter. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  variation  even  in  the  long-run  growth  rate  of 
the  earnings  gap.  Our  analysis,  thus  far,  has  been  based^on  a  constant  r^te  of  growth 
of  productivity  in  the  rest  of  the  ecohomy.  But  r  can  vary  over  time.  For  example,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  r.  Its  effect  in  slowing  the  growth  of  the 
earnings  gap**^nd  hence,  in  reducing  problems  for  arts  orgahizations'^has  been 
pointed  out  by  Baumol  and  Baumol.^*''  with  a  smaller  growth  of  productivity  in  the 
general  economy,  the  basic  driving  force  that  crfeates  the  earnings  gap— the 
difference  in  prdductivity  between  the  arts  sector  and  the  general  economy*^as 
diminished.  -  ■ 

Having  analyzed  the  components  of  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  and  their 
relative  magnitudes,  the  natural  question  arises:  ^what  ^allows  this  growth  to 
contitiue?  Obviously,  an  organization  cannot  incur  a  deficit -for  very  long,  and  this 
points  to  the  contributions  that  must  fill  the  gap.  Without  ^them,  output  cannot  grow 
arid  even  the  natural  growth  cf  player  wages  cannot  be  mevfThe  next  section  locks  at 
contributions  leading  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  earnings  gap. 

.  Interpreting-the^Eaf  nings  Gap 

Researchers  have  usually  looked  at  only  one  side  of  the  coin— growth  of  costs, 
*  forgetting  that  the  other  side  consists  of  contributions.  Without  contributions,  there 
is  no  earnings  gap.  If,  for  example,  a  donor  contributes  $1  million  to  an  arts 
organization,  its  earnings  gap  can  be  increased  by  $1  million.  'On  the  other  hand, 
when  contributions  slacken,  the  organization  is  forced  to  contract  and  decrease  the 
gap.  This  points  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  earnings  gap. 


iO/ 

Baumolt  Hilda,  and  Baumol,  William  3.  "On  Finances  of.  the  Performing  Arts 
'During  Stagflation:  Some  Recent  Data."  Journal  of"  Cultural  Economics, 
M2):l-1^,  December  1980. 


Traditionally,  the  total  national  earnings  gap  oi  the  (pernor ming)  arts.has  been 

interpreted  as  '%e  amount  which,  at  the  present  time,  society  must  be  prepared  to 

contribute,  by  some  means,  tj[,the  nation^s  existing  performing  arts  organizations  are 
11/ 

to  be  kept  soivent^•^  '  Thusj  projections  oi  large  -growth  rates  of  the  earnings  gap 
have  served  as  the  ^  rationale  for  more  support  for  the  arts  especially  irom 
government^^^^  Using  this  reasoning,  it  would  imply  that  projection  oi  a  smaller 
growth  rate  indicates  less  need  for  support  oi  the  arts.  ^ 

tOur  previous  analysis  indicates  that  precisely  the  contrary  is  usually  true» 
Growth  rates  ot  the  earnings  gap  above  the  natural  growth  rate  indicate  an  expansion 

oi  the  arts  and  are  a  sign  ot  good  healthy  while  those  below  the  natural  growth  rate 

■    '  13/ 

can  be  an  indication  oi  contraction  and  poor  health  ior  the  arts» 


This  expansion  and  contractidn  can  take  the  iorm  oi  changes  in  both  quantity 
and  quality »  For  example^  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  live  professional 
theater^  In  the  foreword  to  the  Theatre  Communications  Group  1980  membership 
siTvey^  Theater  Facts  80»  B^uth  RotKschild  Mayleas^  (Jorrner  Director  Theater. 
Programs  iqr  thei  National  Endowment  ior  the  Arts)  interviewed  several  directors  oi 
resident  theaters.  Concerning  Arena  Stage,  Washington^  D^C^,  and  its  Producing 
Director,  Zelda  Fichandler/Ruth  M^iyleas  writes:  ^  ■  ^ 


Rapidly  expanding  costs  without  new  financial  development  create  other 
problems.  Next  season^  ior  the  first  time.  Arena  will  not  be  able  to  do 
as  many  large  plays.  For  a  director  so  deeply  concerned  with  shaping 
the  repertoire,  this  is  a  major  issue^  Fichandter  has  never  before  let 
financial  pretcures  influence  repertoire,  but  now  she  finds  no  other 
choice^  If  one  looks  back,  the  economic  effect  on  production  has 
already  b^jen  felt:  In  1967  Arena*s  '*The  Great  White  Hope**  was  done 
with  62  actors  and  237  costumes.  That  production  would  be  impossible 
today,  says  Fichandler^  In  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  present 
group  of  senior  actors  leave,  she  sees  no  one  to  replace  them}  there  are 
not  many  mature  actors  now  who  want  to  commit  to  a  company^^*/ 


Baumol  and  Bow6n,  op^  cit^  pp#  150-15K 

12/ 

See  Ford  Foundation,  op^  cit^  p#  lOA^ 

This  is  not  always  the  case  when  there  are  changes  in  earned  income  or  there  is  a 
deficit; 

^^f  Mayleas,    Ruth  ,  Rothschild.     "Foreword.**^    Theater    Facts    80.  Theatre 
Communications  Group,  198K 
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Likewise,  about  the  Mark  Tape  Foium,  Los  Angeles,  and  its  Artistic  Director^ 
Cordon  Davidson,  comes  the  iolicwlng; 

V 

At  present,  according  to  Sd^idson-t  new  play  activity  Jor  work  that  is 
unsuited  to  the  main  staga  h^f  dwindled  because  it  is  too  costly— lull 
productions  in  a  99<-seat  laboratory  theater  are  simply  not  economically 
Jeasible.  In  other  vital  growth  areas,  the  Taper  has  not  been  able  to 
increase  actor  salaries  or  institute  an  extra  week  of  rehearsal.!^/ 

h 

These  two  examples  personify  what  AiVderson  and  Maltezou  described  in  1977: 
**Smaller  casts,  ^smaller  orchestras*  .  «  .  iuller  houses,  larger  houses,  lower  salaried 
casts,  sparser  sets.**  while  they  called  this  **economJ2ing**  and  stated  that  th^y  have 
"no  way  to  judge  the  extent  to  whidi  the  economic  condition  of  the  theater  has  been 
maintained  and/or  improved  at  the  expense  oi'^artistry,**^^^  this  was,  in'  great  part,  a 
decrease  in  output.  Of  ccHjrse,  if  we  leave  the  vegtables  out  oi  the  soup,  we  have 
economized.  Only  we  now  have  hot  water  and  not  soup. 

Our  expansion  oi  the  Baumol  and  Bowen  thesis  has  closed  the  gap  between  the 
theory  and  empirical  observations  while  strengthening  the  underlying  logic.  Our 
dissection  of  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  and  the  resultant  interpretation  of  the 
earnings  gap  has  led  to  some  major  conclusions  and  policy  implications: 

^  * 

0  Any  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  greater  than  the  natural  growth  rate  may 
be  a  sign  of  good  health  for  the  arts*  Thus,  a  large  growth  oi  the 
earnings  gap  need  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  <?i  poor 
conditions. 

o       Within  the  same  class  oi  organizations,  older,  more  established  arts 
m  organizations,  in  general,  have  smaller  growth  rates  than  newer,  less 

established  ones. 


15/  Ibid. 

16/  Anderson,  Robert  3.,  3ro,  and  Maltezou,  Sonia  P.  **The  Economic  Condition  oi  the 
Live  ProJessional  Theater  in  America."  Research  in  the  Arts:  Proceedings  oi  the 
Conference  on  Policy-Related  Studies  oi  the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts« 
The  National  Endowment  ior  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery,  Baltiniore  1977.  p.6^^. 
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0  The  earnings  gap  can  grow  only  if  there  are  contributions  to  fund  that 
growth*  li  we  want  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  condition 
of  the  arts,  we  must  take  a  closer  look  at  the  growth  oi  contributions  and 
its  relationship  to  the  earnings  gap* 

The  earnings  gap,  then,  is  the  iocal  point  oi  our  analysis*  It  serves  as  the 
starting  point  irom  which  we  study  the  various  elements  that  iniluence  its  growth* 
Then  we  see  what  eiiects  those  elements  had  on  its  growth*  The  earnings  gap  is  our 
thermometer  jEor  the  arts.  In  the  next  chapters^  we  turn  to  measurement  ojE  its 
growth  as  well  as  oi  the  variables  that  influence  it* 
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CHAPTER  5 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS 


Of  the  periorming  arts,  symphony  orchestras  Have  the  earliest  organizational 
roots  in  the  United  States^  The  symphony  Jield  has  by  Jar  the  cnost  detailed,  reliable, 
and  consistent  data  over  the  entire  decade  oi  ail  the  art  Jorms*  For  this  reason,  the 
orchestras  serve  as  the  model  of  this  study,  as  they  have  for  previous  studies* 

The  Sample  and  The  Data 

Most  of  the  larger  (expenditures  over  $500,000)  c»*chestras  and  many'  smaller 

orchestras  submit  ^andardized  data  annuaily  to  ^he  American  Symphony  Orchestra 

League  (ASOL)*  The  largest  orchestras  were  classed  in  1978-79  as  Major  orchestras 

(those  with  expenditures  of  $2  million  and  ovS)*},  Regional  orchestras,  an  intermediate 

category  initiated  in  1975-76  ($500,000  to  $1,999,999),  and  Metropolitan  orchestras 

■  ^1 

($100,000  to  $^^99,999),  Over  the  decade  1969-70  td  1978*79,  1^*3  orchestras 
submitted  data  Jor  at  least  one  year:  31  Majors,  29  Regionals,  and  83  Metropolitans^ 
The  number  oi  organizations  responding  varied  Jrom  year  to  year^  however.  In  the 
year  with  the  greatest  response,  1978-79,  all  the  Majors,  26  Regionals,  and  63 
Metropolitans  responded. 

Figure  5-1  lists  the  number  oi  orchestras  in  each  classijication  that  reported  in 
each  year  oi  the  decade^  ^ 

Number  oi  Orchestras  Reporting  ^ 
To  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Majors 

Regionals 

Metropolitans 


1970 

n 

72 

73 

21 

11- 

76 

77 

78 

79 

30 

28 

30 

■  29 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

24 

25 

21 

23 

21 

24 

25 

28 

27 

26 

26 

36 

39 

32 

50 

48 

59 

60 

63 

HGURE  5-1 
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Because  the  ASOL  data  are  very  detailed^  data  bases  for  several  sub<groups 
were  set  up  as  follows  and  as  named  in  Figure  5*2: 

(1)  *'17  Major"  orchestras  for  1969-70  to  1978*79.  This  group  consists  of  the 
Baltimore^  Buffalo^  Chicago*  Cincinnati*  Cleveland*  Dallas^  Houston* 
Indianapolis^  tos  Angeles^  Minnesota  (formerly  Minneapolis)^  National 
(formerly  Washington)^  New  Orleans^  New  York^  Philadelphia^  Pittsburgh* 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  orchestras*  They  are  a  good  cross-section 
of  major  orchestras*  in  terms  of  both  expenditure  levels  and  geographic 
location.  The  reason'  that  these  17  form  a  group  is  that  data  on 
orchestras  in  this  group  exist  from  19'^9-^0.  This  provides  an  important 
historical  perspective.  Data  for  these  orchestras  are  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  in  Tables  5-1  through  5*3<^. 

(2)  '91  Major'*  orchestras  for  1969-70  to  1978-79.  This  group  consists  of  the 
previous  17  orchestras  and  others,  as  shown  in  Figure  5*2.  Over  the 
decade,  orchestras  did  not  report  data  seven  times  (one  in  1970,  three  in 
1 97 1 ,  etc.,  see  Figure*  5-1).  These  were  estimated  on  an 
orchestra-4>y*orchestra  pattern.  Data  for  the  31  Majors  are  in 
Tables  5*35  through  5-61. 

(3)  ^    "15  Regional"  orchestras.'  This  subset  of  Regional  orchestras  reported 
,    every  year  during  the  decade.   Data  for  these  15  Regionals  are  in 

Tables  5*62  through  5-75. 

(4)  "12  Metropolitan"  orchestras.  This  subset  of  Metropolitan  orchestras 
reported  every  year  during  the  decade.  Data  for  these  12  Metropolitans 
are  in  Tables  5*76  through  5-8  U 

(5)  "29  Regional"  orchestras*  The  missing  data  for  the  organizations  that  did 
notVeport  were  estimated  by  using  the  average  for  those  that  did  report. 
Data  for  the  total  of  29  Regionals  are  in  Tables  5-S2  through  5-S7. 


(6)  "S3  Metropolitan"  orchestras.  The  missing  data  for  these  orchestras  were 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  Regionals.  Data  for  the  S3  (all) 
Metropolitans  are  in  Tables  5-SS  through  5-93. 
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ORCHmRA8irBPOSTIH<3  TO  TUB 
AHBKlCAH  SYMPUOHY  ORCHCSTRA  LBAOUB 
CLAS8IFICAT10H  AS  OP  1979 


31 


Mator  OftfbealffM  ttubwwple  of  17  thotm  with  an  astertok) 


AtUfiU  Symphony  Orchestra 
*Gftlt[mo^  Symphony  Orch«str« 

Boston  Symphony  OrdMttra  Ck 
•aurrdo  ptiitiMrmofile  Orchettn 
^Chictgo  Symphony  Oreheitrt 
*Clf)e[iinatl  S^^nphon/^  Orohestfi 
*Cl«vetand  Orchestra 
*Dall«*  Symphony  Orehettra 


Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 
Detroit  S^phony  Orctiettra 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Houston  ^phony  Orchestra 
•Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kansas  dty  PhUharmonk ' 
*Loa  Angetes  Philharmonic 
MilWeukee  Symphony  Orchestra 


t9  Rcgionai  Orchestras  fetfbaampte  of  1$  shown  with  an  asterisk) 


American  Symphony  Ordiestra 
•Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charlotte  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra 
Plint  Symphony  Orchestra 
Plorlda  Philharfflonic  Orchestra 
•Florida  SymplKmy  Ordtestra 
Fort  Worth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Grand  Reptds  Symphony  Ordtettra 


•Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hudson  Valley  Phitharfflonlc  Orchestra 
Jfacksonville  Symphony  Orchestra 
Long  Beach  Symphony  Orchestra 

•LoulsviUe  Orchestra 
Memphis  Symphony  Orchestra 


•Mlnneaote  Or4^iestra 
•Hetlonal  Symphony  Orchestra  ' 

Hew  Jersey  Symphony  Ordiestra 
•Hew  Orleans  Phuharmonlc-Symphony 

Orchestra 
•Hew  Yorlc  Philharmonic 

Horth  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Philadelphia  Orchestra 
•Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 


•Hashvtlte  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Oakland  SymcOtony  Orchestra 
•Oklahoma  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Oregon  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra 
Puerto  Rico  Symphony  Orchestra 


Rochester  PhUharmonic  Orchestra 
•Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
San  Antonio  Symphony  Orchestra 
♦San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra 
Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra 
Utah  Symphony  Ordiestra 


^Richmond  Symphony  Orchestra 
Saint  Paul  Chamt>er  Orchestra 

^an  Diego  Symphony  Orchestra 
San  Jose  Symphony  Orchestra 

•Toledo  Symphony  Orchestra 
Tulsa  PhUharmonic  Orchestra 

•WichiU  Symphony  Ordiestra 


S3  Metropolitaii  Orchestras  (Sifcsample  of  12  shown  with  an  asterisk) 


•Akron  Symphony  Orchestra 

•Albany  Symphony  Orchestra 
Albuquerque  Symphony  Orchestra 
AmarlUo  Symphony  Orchestra 
Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra  ' 
Austin  Symphony  Orchestra 
Battle  Creek  Sjrmphony  Ordiestra  ' 
Boise  Philharmonic 
Brl^eport  Symphony 
Brooklyn  PhiOiarmonia 
Canton  Symphony  Ordtestra 
Cedar  Ra^ds  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charleston  Symphony  Ordiestra  ^ 
Chataugua  Symphony  Orchestra 

•Chattanooga  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Cotorado  Mudc  Festival 
Colorado  Springs  Symphony  Orchestra 
Corpus  Chrlsti  Symphony  Orehestra 

•Deyton  Philharmonic  Ordiestra 
Detewere  Symphony 
Des  Moines  Symphony  Orchestre 
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Dututh-Superlor  Symphony  Orchestra 
Eastern  Philharmonic  Orehestra 
£1  Paso  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Elkhart  Symf^hony  Orchestra 
Erie  PhOharmonlc  Orchestra 
Evansvllla  Philharmonic  Ordiestra 
Plorida  QvHt  Coast  Symphony  Orchestra 
Florida  West-  Coast  Symphony  Or«:hestra 
•Port  Lauderdale  Symphony  Orchestra 
•Fort  Wayne  Philaharmonlc  Orchest^ 
•Premo  Philharmonic  Ordiestra 
Clandale  Symphony  Orchestra 
Creensboro  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hairlsburg  i^phony  Orchestra 
Hartford  Chamtker  Orchestra 
•Jackson  Symptiony  Orchestra 
Johnstown  Symphony  Orchestra 
*Kalamaxoo  Symphony  Orehestra 
Kern  Symphony  Orchestra 
KnoxviUe  Symphony  Orchestra 
Lansing  Symphony  Ort^hestre 


Lexif^ton  Philharmonic  Ordiestra  ■ 
Lincoln  Symptiony  Orchestra 
Little  Orchestra  Sodety 
Long  Island  Symphony  Orchestra 
Los  Angitles  Chajnt>er  Orchestra 
Lubbock  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Madison  Symphony  Orehestra  - 
Marin  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Midland-Odessa  Symphony  k  Chorale 
Monterey  County  Symphony  Orchestra 

•Hew  Haven  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Hew  Meicico  Symphony  Orchestra 

'^Horfdk  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hortheastem  Pennsylvania 
-  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Horfdk  Symphory  Orchestra 
northwest  Chamber  Orchestre 
Orchestra  da  Camera 

•Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra 
Portland  Symptiony  Orchestra 
Queens  Symphony  Ordiestra 

•Rhode  island  PhUharmonic  Orchestra 
Rockford  Symphony  Orchestra 


Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra 
Saginaw  Symphony  Orchestra 
Santa  BartMra  S^imphony  Orchestra 
Savannah  Symphony  Ot«hestra 
Shr^veport  Symph<Mty  Ordiestra 
Sioux  city  Symphony  Orehestra 
South  6«Ad  Symphony  Ordiestra 
South  Dakota  Symphony  Orchestra 
Spolcane  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Springfield  <MA)  Symphony  Orchestra 
Springfield  toH)  Symptiony  Ordiestra 
Sulfo^  Symptiony  Orctieitra 
TrfCtty  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Tticson  Symphony  Orchestra 
Utiea  Symphony  Orchestra 
Vermont  Symphony  ordiestra 
Warren  Symphony  Ordiestra 
Wlnston-Salam  Symphony  Orchestra 
Wheeling  Symphony  Orehestra 
Youngstoivn  Symphony  Orchestra 
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(7)  "143  Majort  Regional^  and  Metropolitan"  orchestras.  The  aggregates  of 
the  data  for  the  31  Major,  29  Regional,  and  83  Metropolitan  orchestras 
are  in  Tables  5'9t  through  f-99. 

The  ASOL  data  Include  substantial  detail  in  all  financial  areas  except  fund 
balances^  and  ndn-operating  ^^nds  activities.  Furthermore,  the  data  are  relatively 
consistent  for  all  years  in  the  decade  (and  for  the  17  Majors  for  30  year^.  This 
consistency  permits  far  greater  analysis  of  economic  changes  in  this  discipline  than  in 
any  other. 

In  this  chapter,,  growth  rates  are  presented  for  each  of  these  groups^  although 
not  with  the  same  amount  of  detail.  The  17  Majors  are  presented  first  because  they 
provide  a  30-year  historical  perspective.  This  long-range  view  provides  the 
underpinnings  of  the  analysis  not  only  of  the  orchestras  but  of  the  entire  study. 

THE  17  MA30RS 

FigMre  5-3  shows  total  expenditures  and  earned  income  for  the  17  Major 
orchestras,  with  the  slowly  growing  eaniings  gap  between  them;  Figure  3-^  shows  the 
corresponding  variables  in  constant  1970  dollars.  These  figures  portray  a^  almost 
parallel  growth  of  earned  income  and  expenditures  and  their  slow  growth  in  real 
terms.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  growth,  one  must  first  look  at  the 
components  of  expenditures,  the  earned  income,  and  the  contributions  that  fill  the 
gap. 

Expenditures 

Table  5*25  shows  total  expenditures  over  the  decade  together  with  its  growth 
rate  in  actual  dollars'^  and  two  deflated  figures  to  remove  the  effects  of  inflation. 


^/  Each  of  the  Tables  presents  the  reported  data  for  the  variable  on  the  first  line. 
The  second  and  third  lines  are  the  reported  data  deflated  by  the  Implicit  Gross 
National  Product  Deflator  and  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  reported  in  the 
yearly  volumes  of  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  and  adjusted  for  a  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  A  majority  of  arts  organizations  have  a  fiscal  year  end 
;  during  the  summer.  These  two  lines  of  deflated  data  represent  the  information 
with  the  effects  of  inflation  removed. 
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EARNINGS  GAP 
17  MajcH'  Orchestras 
1970-1979 


Expenditures 


Eamii^ 
Gap 


Earned  Income 


i  h 


 h 


— •  1  1  1- 

1970     -71       72       73     74       75      76       77  •  78  79 


Years 


Source  of  data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
Data  are  in  Tables  5-6  and  5-25* 


FIGURE  5-3 


EASMINGS  GAP  (Dl  COHSTANT  1970  DOLLARS)* 
17  V.aj»  Symphony  Ordwstras 
1970-1979 


$  (Millions) 
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Earnings  Gap 


Earned  Income 


-I — 11   ,1  •  ' — \—\ — I— ^ — I- 

1970    1971   1972    1973    1974    1975    1978    1977    1978  W9 


^Dollars  deflated  by  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Source  of  data:  Afnerican  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Data  are  in  Tables  5-6  and  5-25. 
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Howjsver,  understanding  why  expenditures  grew  2  l/2*j[old  requires  a  closer  look  at  its 
components* 

Figure       presents  %he  components  of  expenditures  and  shows  that  over  this 

decade  the  components  grew  on  roughly  parallel  paths  until  the  last  two  year$»  when 

there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  proportion  of  artistic  personnel  cost^  and  hence,  a  rise 

In  the  percentages  for  the  ott\er  costs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sharp  drq)  in 

artistic  personnel  costs  in  FY79  appears  to  be  in  part  due  to  a  better  defini^tion  of 

terms  and  the  addition  of  new  lines  in  the  ASOL  questionnaire*^^  This  resulted.^  the 

different  placement  of  expenditures  (now  in  more  appropriate  categories),  and 

therefore,  the  data  cannot,  be  treated  on  an  equal  footing  with  previous  years.  For 

example,  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  1978*79  reports  of  individual  organizatiohs 

with  previous  years'  reports  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  of  what  was  previously 

placed  in  artistic  personnel  costs  how  appeared  in  fees  to  orchestra,  conductors,  and 

gtiest  artists  for  broadcasting  and  recording*  This  and  other  similar  changes  *ppear  to 

indicate  that  the  more  pr^ecise  questionnaire  has  led  to  a  greater  drop  in  the  share  of 

artistic  personnel  costs  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  old  form  were 

continued*  Nonetheless,  not  all  the  drq)  can  be  explained  by  a  change  in  categories* 

* 

\  In  a  recent  paper  (Appendix  E),  Schwarz  shows  that  differential  economies  can 
lead  to  a  falling  share  for  artistic  personnel  costs.  Specifically,  he  mentions  two 
types  of  economies:  a  result  of  economies  of  scale  or  of  an  organization  reducing  tho 
number  of  performers  for  certain  perf o'^mances*  An  examination  of  the  determinants 
of  expenditures  reveals  an  interesting  picture* 

Length  of  Season*  In  1969-70,  only  4  of  the  17  orchestras  had  a  full  52'week 
season,  with  the^group  as  a  whole  having  a  weighted  average  length  of  season  of 
weeks,  the  weights  being  each  orchestra's  total  gross  expenditures.  By  1978-79,  the 
13  largest  had  attained  a  full  season*  The  total  group  had  a  weighted  average  of  51*1 
w^ks,  an  Increase  of  slightly  more  than  IQ  percent* 


V  In  1979,  ASOL  added  the  income  and  expenses  of  concerts  for  the  pension  fund* 
.These  additions  result  in  slightly  higher  figures  but  are  not  large  enough  tp  change 
-  the  overall  picture* 
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Artistic 

Personnel  Costs 

Concert  Production  & 
Other  Oiject  Costs 


PERCENT  IHSn^UTfON  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDirORES 
17  Uajot  Sym^MHiy  Orchestras 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
NA       60.0     58.5       59.4       60.7      .59.9      60.4,       59.6       57.8  53.8 

NA        27.5     30.^       29.0       27.0  ~     28.0      27.2       28.1       29.6  32.3 


AdmlStraSve  ^'^ 


Maintenance  Fund 
Campaign  (fund  raising) 


NA         1.8       1.7        1.8        1.7        1.8       1.9  '     2.0        2.1  2.3 


Total  (Expenditures)  NA       99.7    100.3       99.9     100.0       99.9  •  T^jO.O     100.0     100.1  99.6 

Reported  Amount  of 

Total  Expenditures  $42.1     ,47.3     ^0.8       55.6       59.3       67.4     72»7       81.9       92.6  108.2 

($  MilOons)  ;  .     •  " 

\  ■  ■  " 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

See  Tables  5-21  throu^5-25.  ^ 

(Percentages  do  not  add  to  100.0    because  of  rounding.) 

FIGURE  5-5 
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Number%,of  Regularly  Em&loyed  Players  and  Their  Average  Weekly  SaJaries. 
Table  5-33  shows  that  the  number  of  players  regularly  employed  did  not  change  over 
the  decade  .and  Table  5-^3^  shows  that  the  average  weekly  player  salaricis  grew  almost 
exactly  with  the  price  lev^l,  with  real  wages  remaining  virtually  constant^ 

Numbers  of  Performances.  As  shown  in  Table  %29,  '^the  ,  number  of 
performances  grew  until  FY77,  after  which  they  began  to  decrease. 

* 

What  transpired  over  the  decade?  The  real  average  weekly  player  salary  and 
the  number  of  regularly  employed  player^  remained  virtually  constant.  On  the  pther 
handy  the  length  of  season  increased  slightly,  increasing  not  only  artistic  personnel 
costs  but  also  other  costs  as  a  result  of  the  almost  parallel  growth  in  tiie  number  of 
performances.'  But  in  this  respect,  an  impcyptant  new  trend  should  be  pointed  out. 
Over  this  decade  the  orchestras  began  shifting  toward  a  larger  proportion  of 
^performances  by  less  than  the  full  orchestra.  This  had  the  effect,  noticeable  at  the 
^end  of  the  ^decade,  of  not  only  tempering  the  rise  in  costs  but  also  changing  the 
proportion  of  expenditures  going  to  artistic  personnel  costs  because  a  performance 
with  less  than  a  full  orchestra  requires  the  same  or  nearly  the  .same  amount  of  other 
costs.. 

Earned  Income 

Table  5-6  shows  the  total  earned  income^^  of  the  17  Majors,  together  with  its 
growth  rate.  Figure  5-6  and  Tables  5-2  through  5-5  show  the  components  that 
constitute  total  earned  income.-  The  greatest '  growth  in  earned  income  was  in 
broadcasting  and  recording\and  in  the  ubiquitous  category  of  "other  activities." 
However,  the  greatest  dollar  effect,  of  course,  came  from  the  largest  component: 
income  from' performances'^at  home  and  away.  To  understand  why  it  grew  at  this 
pace,  one  needs  to  look  at  the  determinants  of  performance  income— .ticket  prices  and 
'  attendance. 


3/  Although  ASOL  includes  '"government  .grants  with  services  required"  in  their 
definition  of  earned  income,  we  exclude  it  from  earned  income  and  include  it  in 
support  income. 


PERCENT  plSTRIBimON  OF  EARNED  INCOME 
17  Major  Symplniiy  Orchestras 


FY70 

FY71 

FY72 

FY73 

FY74 

FY75 

FY76 

FY77 

FY78 

FY79 

Performances  at  Home 

NA 

69.9 

68.1 

67 16 

67.9 

68.0 

67.7  • 

68.1 

64.3 

59.6 

Performances  oh  Tour 

NA 

15.9 

17.8 

17.0 

16.C 

16.3 

15.7- 

14.9 

13.2 

13.4 

Total  Pdformance  Income 

NA 

85.8 

8^.9  < 

84.6 

83:9 

84.3 

83.4 

33.0 

77.5 

73.0 

Broadcasting  Recording 

4.5' 

6.3 

6.4 

5.3 

4.8 

4.1 

5.9 

7.6 

8.2  ' 

9.4 

Other  Earned  Income 

NA 

7.7 

7.6 

l6.1 

11.3 

llA  ' 

10,6 

9.5 

14.1 

16.0 

Total  (Earned  Income) 

99.8% 

99.9%' 

100.0% 

100.0% 

99.8% 

99.9% 

100.1% 

99.8% 

98.4% 

Reported  Anjount  of 
Total  Earned  Income' 
($  Millions) 

$20,1 

21.9  . 

24.2 

25.3 

26.2 

31.9 

35.0 

39.5 

47.6 

55.9 

Source  of  Data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
See  Tables  5n2  through5r^^6. 

1  n 

(percentages  do  not  add  to  100.0    because  of  roundii^.) 
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In  order  to  get  reliable  attendance  data,  '  use  was  made  of  data  for  the 
determinants  of  the  largest  subcomponent*-ticket  income  for  the  regular  home 
$ubscrip|ion  series  (RHSS),  which  is  almost  half  oi  the  income  from  all 
performances. Tables  5-^1,  5*28^  and  5-^30,  respectively,  give  the  ticket  income, 
number  of  performances,  and  attendance  for  the  regular  home  subscription  series. 
From  these,  an  average  ticket  price  (Table  5*32)  was  derived  by  dividing  total  ticket  ^ 
income  (RHSS)  by  total  season  attendance  (RHSS).^^ 

It  is  clear  that  attendance  grew  along  with  the  number  of  performances  and  that 
real  ticket  prices  remained  virtually  constant.  Hence,  real  ticket  income  grew,  not  as 
a  result  of  real  price  increases  but  of  the  increase  in  attendance. 

Unearned  Income 

The  remaining  element  of  the  budget  constraint  is  contributed  (unearned  or 
support)  income.  Table  5-19  shows  the  values  of  and  growth  rate  for  total  support 
income  as  defined  in  this  study,  i.e.,  including  grants/allocations  for  which  services 
are  required,  (See  footnote  1.)  Real  support  income  grew  at  slightly  more  than  3 
percent-*jU5t  about  the  growth  rate  of  expenditures.  (ASOL*s  supplemental  income 
does  not  include  grants  and  allocations  with  services  required.)  Although  many  grants 
require  specific  services  (e.g.,  a  concert  'n  the  park  paid  for  by  a  grant  from  a  local 
government  source),  these  grants  are  not  included  in  earned  income  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  determined  by  some  outside  agency  or  foundation  and  are  not  subject 


V  Arts  observers  agree  that  data  on  the  number  of  admissions  for  the  arts  are 
frequently  highly  unreliable.  Foe  the  performing  arts,  the  only  generally  reliable 
data  are  for  those  performances  for  which  the  performing  organization  soid 
tickets.  In  the  orchestra  discipline,  the  most  reliable  figures  are  for  the  regular 
home  subscription  series  (RHSS). 

This  rmthod,  used  by  Baumol  and  Bowen  (Baumol,  WilUam  3.,  and  Bowen,  William 
G.  Performing  Arts^^The  Economic  Dilemma.  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1966.), 
actually  yields  the  average  ticket  price  bought  rather  than  that  offered.  See 
Schwarz  and  Greenfield  (Schwarz,  Samuel,  and  Greenfield,  Harry  i.  A  Model  for 
the  Analysis  of  the  Performing  Arts:  A  Case  Study  of  the  Major  Orchestras. 
Center  for  Policy  Research,  1977.  p.  35  and  pp.  71-72)  on  the  nature  of  tMs 
problem  and  why  we  can  discount  it  for  our  data  base. 
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to  direct  control  by  the  orchestra  as  is  ticket  income  by  raising  ticket  prices.  The 
data  shown  in  Tables  5*17  and  5-lS  combine  to  make  our  support  income*  The 
problem  with  ASOL*s  supplemental  income  is  that  it  splits  government,  ioundation, 
and  corporate  grants  into  two  sub-parts  (**with**  an<}  "without**  services  required)  and 
aggregates  the  **with  services  required*^  (the  larger  part)  under  earned  income*  Since 
we  wish  to  see  aL  single  figure  for  each- of  all  private  giving  and  all  government  giving 
(federal,  state,  and  Jocal),  we  recombined  the  data*  Therefore,  our  support  income  is 
the  sum  of  all  private  support^  all  government  support^  and  endowment/investment^ 
income*  (For  other  art  forms,  endowment/investment  income  Is  usually  reported  in 
the  data  with  earned  income  and  not  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  recombined  in 
support  income*  The  current  accounting  treatment  considers  endowment  earnings  as 
earned  not  support  income*) 

An  exartiination  of  the  three  components  of  support  income,  private  and 

it 

government  support  and  endowment  income  (Tables  5-10,  5-1?^  and  5-16),  reveals  a 
non-uniform  picture  of  growth*  Although  total  support  income  grew  at  about  10 
percent  (the  same  rate  as  expenditures),  government  support  grew  faster  (at  almost 
16  percent)  and  private  support  and  endowment  income  grew  slower  (both  at  about  9 
percent)*  This  differential  in  rates  of  growth  is  not  uncommon*  Government  ^support 
In  most  art  forms  increased  at  high  rates  during  the  1970s  in  comparison  with  oth^r 
forms  of  support*  But  it  is  important  to  also  look  at  th^' amount  of  government 
support  relative  tq  the  amounts  of  private  support  and  earned  income*  Figure  5*7 
shows  the  amounts  and  percentages  of  the  components  of  total  income  at  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  decade* 

1969-70  -  1978-79 


$  Million 

Percent 

$  Million 

Percent 

Earned  Income 

20.13 

50.1 

^  55.89 

51.6 

Private  Support 

11.96 

29.8 

26.29 

24.3 

Endowment  Income 

5.26 

13.1 

12.47 

11.5 

Government  Support 

-  2.74 

6.8 

13.48 

12.5. 

Total  Income 

$40.09  ' 

99.8 

$108.15 

99.9 

The  share  of  total  income  from  government  support  has  almost  doubled  over  the 
decade,  but  it  is  still  only  half  of  private  support  and  a  third  of  private  support  and 
endowment  income  (long-term  private  support)  added  together* 
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Figure  5-8  provides  a  picture  oi  government  and  private  support.  The  top  graph 
shows  both  iorms  oi  support  increasing  throughout  the  decade.  In  real  terms, 
however,  the  picture  changes.  Government  support  increased  over  the  Jirst  halJ.oJ 
the  decade,  leveled  oii,  and  grew  again  at  the  end  oi  the  decade  (1978  and  1979). 
Private  support,  which  in  actual  dollars  (top  oi  graph)  grew  sporadically  dcring  the 
Jirst  hali  oi  the  decade  and  then  showed  steady  growth  in  the  second  halj,  in  real 
terms,  showed  no  growth  in  the  iirst  hali  and  all  oi  its  growth  (2  percent  over  the 
decade)  in  the  second  half. 

*  To  understand  the  growth  in  government  support,  its  components  must  be 
examined.  Figure  5-9  .{Tables  5-Jl  through  5-15)  provides  a  picture  oi  these 
components.  It  shows  that,  in  real  terms^  growth  was  stagnant  ior  .all  elements 
except  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  ior  the  Arts.  The  large  rise  at  the  end  oi 
the  decade  came  Jrom  the  ASOL  <Jata  item  "NEA  grants  Without  services  required," 
which  is  one  oi  two  ASOL  data  elements  that  reflect  NEA  funding  to  symphonies. 
This  data  item  was  very  small  for  the  first  few  years  of  the  decade..  Then  after  four 
years  of  no  reported  data  (all  NEA  grants  were  in  the  "services  required"  category), 
large  amounts  ($1.1  and  $3.5  million)  were  reported  in  1978  and  1979.  In  a  supplement 
*  to  the  guidelines  for  the  annual  .ASOL  comparative  report  form  for  1977-78  as  well  as 
in  the  guidelines  for  the  1978-79  report,  i^espondents  were  directed  to  record 
Challenge  Grants  under  the  line,  "NEA  grants  for  which'no  services  were  required." 
Thus,  these  large  amounts  represent  receipt  of  NEA  Challenge  Grant  funds. 

According  to  the  annual  reports  from  the  National  End&wment  for  the  Arts,  12 
ol  the  17  orchestras  received  Challenge  Grants  in  the  period  FY77  through  FY79. 
These  orchestras  were  matched  against  those  listing  funds  received  under  "NEA 
grants  with  no  services  required"  on  the  ASOL  reports.  There  was  a  one*to-one 
correspondence  of  orchestras,  except  for  two  orchestras  that  did  not  list  any  funds  on 
the  ASOL  reports.  However,  one  of  these  noted  the  grant  in  a  footnote,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  disposition  and  the  accounting  method  for  statistical  purposes. 

Although  the  names  of  the  recipient  orchestras  matched,  the  amounts  for  many 
orchestras  were  underreported  on  the  ASOL  lists.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
underreporting.    Some    of    the    grants    were,    at    least    in    part,    for  the 
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PRIVATE  AND  GOVBRMISEHT  SUPPORT 
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Data  deflated  using  CPI  readjusted ^to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Datai  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Data  are  in  Tables  5-10  and  5-U. 
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COMPONENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  SUPPOKT 
17  Major  SymfAwny  Orchestras 
1970-1979 

$  MiUions 

14.0--  -  • 


1970    im    1972    1973    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 

Years  *  . 

Source  of  Data:     American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Data  are  in  Tables  5-1 1  through  5-15. 
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elimination  or  reduction  of  accumulated  deficits  and/or  augmenting  an  endowment 
fund.  These  monies,  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  would  have  never  entered'  tne 
operating  fund,  which  is  what  ASOL  measures  and  reports.  Therefore,  an  orchestra 
could  have  reported  no  income  from  Challenge  Grants  on  the  ASOL  report. 

*  \ 

A  second  reporting  problem  was  the  timing  of  the  receipt  of  the  Challenge 
Grant  funds.  These  grants  were  for  a  three-year  period.  Some  orchestras  split  the 
grants  over  three  years;  some  met  their  "challenge,"  received  the  full  amount  within 
one  year^  and  reported  all  the  funds  in  one  year.  Unfortunately,  the  ASOL  reports  for 
FY80  and  FY81  were  unavailable  for  the  study,  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
whether  orchestras  reported  remaining  Challenge  Grant  funds  in  those  years.'  A  third 
reporting  problem  was  found  for  the  specific  orchestras,  as  indicated  above,  that 
distributed  Challenge  Grant  funds  into  various  categories  and  dted  these  in  a 
footnote. 

,  Because^  no  specific  accounting  treatment  existed  for  multi-year  grants  and 
because  reporting  to  ASOL  was  not  consistent,  some  of  the  amounts  went  unreported. 
For  example,  one  orchestra  noted  in  a  footnote  to  its  1977-78  ASOL  report  that 
although  ^  it  had  "raised  sufficient  matching  funds  required  to  release  the 
full .  .  .  grant  it  was  awarded,  ...  to  reflect  the  multi-year  nature  of  the  Challenge 
Grant  and  to  maintain  comparability  with  the  financial  reporting  methods  of  other 
orchestras,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  Challenge  Grant  award  will  be  spread' 
evenly  across  the  three-year"  period  (seasons  1977*78,  1978*79,  and  1979-80).'\ 
Although  one-third  of  the  grant  was  reported  in  J977-78,  none  was  reported  in 
1978-79.  Apparently,  there  was  a  change  in  accounting  practice  or  else  the  arbitrary 
recognition  of  the  grant  was  forgotten  in  subsequent  years. 

On  the  whole.  It  anpears  that  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  funds  listed  under 
"NEA  (no  service  required)  Grants'*  did  indeed  come,  from  the  Challenge  Grant 
program.  This  not  only  explains  the  quick  growth  of  government  grants  at  the  end  of 
the  decade,  but  also  may  shed  light  pn  the  orchestras*  behavior  in  this  period,  as  will 
be  demonstrated  later.  To  understand  this,  a  digression  into  the  Challenge  Grant 
program  is  necessary. 
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The  NEA  Challenge  Grant  Program 


The  Challenge  Grant  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1976,  and  its  Jirst 
iuMs  were  distributed  in  FY78.  The  broad  goal  oi  this  program  was  to  encourage 
long-term  iinancial  stability  for  arts  institutions  by  securing  new  and  increased 
sources  of  private  contributions  and  by  focusing  attentic»i  on  administrative 
techniques,  especially  long-grange  planning.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  spur  arts 
organizations  to  "become  more  businesslike/*  according  to  then  NE??  Chairman 
Livingston  Biddle. 

t  7 

In  order  to  attain  its  goalt  the  NEA  provided  these  grants  for  a  multi-year 
period,  usually  three'  years,  with  the  arts  institution  required  to  match  each 
government  dollar  with  at  least  three  dollars  oi  new  or  increased  iunds  irom  private 
sources.  Furthermore,  short-term  projects  were  not  to  be  covered;  Junds  were  to 
address  long-term^  iinancially  oriented  problems.  This  is  reflected  in  the  NEA 
guidelines  issued  in  October  1976,  which  gave  the  following  examples .  under 
''Activities  Qualifying  Jor  Support*': 

0  ->  To  initiate  or  add  to  a  &ash  reserve 

b  To  establish  or  augment  an  endowment 

0  To  heip  eliminate  accumulated  debts 

0  To  meet  increased  operatng  costs 

0  To  assist  special  one-time  projects  (that  would  strengthen  a  grantee  and 

assist  Jund  raising)     ^  -  ^ 

0  To  provide  capital  improvements  for  cultural  facilities. 

From  1977  to  1980,  the  NEA  awarded  281  Challenge  Grants  to  335  institutions 
for  a  total  of  )83,38'5,500.  These  organizations  matched  this  with  nearly  $500  million  * 
in  private  contributions.  The  refocusing  of  ,NEA-grants  jo  the  form  of  Challenge 
Grants  with  specific  goals  for  improving  the  long*term  financial  stability^,  of  arts 
organizations  had  an  impact  on  these  institutions  during  the  last  years  of  the  decade,  ' 
as  will  be  seen  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters.  'But  the  NEA  program  was  not  alone 
in  this  effort;  it  was  complimented  by  the  Mellon  Foundation  prpgram  for  major 
orchestras. 
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The  Mellon  Foundation  Grants  , 

In  1977,  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  embarked  on  a  program  "designed  to 
compliment  the  Challenge  Grant  Program  of  the  National  Enfdowrr^ent  for  the  Arts, 
and  to  convert  into  permanent  iinanctal  strength  the  major  part*oi  the  iunds  thus 
geherated.*'^^  In  1977  and  1978,  the  FoundatiW- .appropriated  $8.^5*  million  of 
permanent  endowment  grants  to  the  31  Major  Orchestras;  $5.65  million  of  this  amount 
was  for  the  17  Majors*  These  awards  generally  carried  a  3-1  matching  requirement. 
Their  purpose  was  ''to  assist  each  orchestra  to  improve  its  net  current  position  during 
a  five*year  period  and  then  sustain  a  balanced  budget  for  at  least  three  years.**  Alter 
this  period',  the  income  on  both  the  grant  and  the  matching  funds  "will  be  avaUable  for 
general  artistic  purposes." 

While  similar  in  purpose  to  the  Challenge  Grant  Program,  the  Mellon  grants, 
however,  were  exclusively  endowment  grants*  Hence,  they  do  not  appear  anywhere  on 
the  ASOL  reports.  But  their  efiect  on  budget  balancing  does  appear,  as  will  be 
discussed  below.  '        .  <^ 

Bringing  the  Components  Together 

When  there  is  a  similar  rate  of  growth  of  both  expenditures  and  earned  income, 
the  earnings  gap  also  grow«  at  tt^t  same  rate.  (See  page  4->6  for  such  an  example.) 
Figure  5-10  .shows  that,  for  the  i7  Mafor  orchestras  over  the  1970s,  earned  income 
grew  at  a  somewhat  quicker  pace  than  did  expenditures;!  hence,  the  growth  in  the 
earnings  gap  was  somewhat  slower  than  that  in  expenditures.  Furthermore,  total 
support  income  grew  at  about  the  same  rate  as  expenditures  and  greater  than  the 
earnings  gap,  decreasing  the  size  of  the  annual  operating  deficit  (Figure  5-12). 


^/  Report  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundationt  1977,  p.  10. 
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GROWTH  OF  MA30R  COMPONENTS 
17  MA30R  ORCHESTRAS 

Actual  Real* 
Component  •  Growth  Rate      Growth  Rate    Table  Reierence 

Earned  Income  U.69%  W6%  5-6 

Support  Income  10.3!%  3.06%  V  "5-19 

Totallncome  10.88%        '     3.71%  ^  5-20 

Total  Expenditures  10.5%         -     3t30%  ,  5-25 

Earnings  Gap  9.45%  2.26%  5-27 


*DejElated  using  the  CPI. 


FIGURE  5-lQ 


An  important  recent  development  should  be  noted.  Over  most  ojE  the'decade, 
growth  proceeded  steadUy-^with  ^seemingly  balanced  and  constant  pattern*  In  the 
last  two  yearsy  however,  the  orchestras  seemed  to  have  slammed  on  the  brakes, 
numbef  oj  performances  by  the  isi^l  orchestra  were  sharply  decreau^u,  and  hence 
total  number  of 'performances  also  declined*  As  a  result,  the  share  of  expendittjres 
'  going  to  artistic  personnel  costs  decreased,  tempering  the  ^owth  oi  expenditures 
the  earnings  gap* 


the 
,  the 


The  last  two  years  also  saw  the  institution  oi  the  NEA  Challenge  Grant  program 

and  that  oj.the  Mellon  Foundation*  They  were  at^least  partly  responsible  for  the  cut 

in  output  noted  above*  These  programs  had  two  other  effects  as  well*  Because  the 

Mellon  Grants  and  many  of  the  Challenge  Grants  were  for  augmenting  endowments 

and  due  to  the  program*s  matching  funds  requirement,  the  endowments  for  many 

orchestras  were  increased,  as  is  obvious  from  the  sharp  rise  in  the  real  income  from 

endowments  and  investments  at  the  end  of  the  decide  (Table  5-16)*  At  the  same 

time^  they  appear  to  have  influenced  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  annual  operating 

7/ 

deficits, during  the  final  two  years  of  the  dec^e*  '  Indeed,  the  expressed  purpose  of 
many  of  the  grants  was  the  elimination  of  an.^accumulated  deficit* 


,  ^/  It  should  be  noted,  however,  th^t  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  decrease  in  operating 
deficits  represents  a  bona  fide  drop  by  the  total  amount  or,  perhaps,  part  of  it  is 
simply  an  "artificial"  transfer  of  funds.  Because  ASOL  instructions  called  for  the 
'  placement  of  NEA  Challenge  Grants  on  a  given  line  of  its  report,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  orchestra  could  place  the  entire  amount  of  the  grant  on  its  income 
report,  even  though  part  of  it  was  to  go  into  the  endowment  fund*  The' difference 
could  be  made  up  on  the  balance  sheet  by  transfering  funds  from  an  operating  fund 
surplus  to  its  endowment  fund*  In  fact,  one  of  the  Major  orchestras  (but  riot  one  of 

the  17)  footnoted  such  a  transfer* 
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This-returns  to  the  basic  theme  'oj  Chapter  ^.  On  pap^r,  the  17  orchestras 
seemed  better  oU  at  the  end  of  the  decade  because  oi  smaller  deiicits*  But  at  what 
^  expense?  Without  even  addressing  the  question  of  quality  (i.e.,  are  performances  by 
the  full  orchestra  of  the  sarfie  quality  as  those  by  half  oi  an  orchestra?),  the  absolute 
number  oi  performances  was  down.  Clearly,,  out  put  by  any  measure  was  the  victim. 

The  Seventies  in  an  Historic  Perspective 

Thus  Jar,  this  study  has  dealt  with  the  growth  oi  the  17  orchestras  in  the  decade 
oi  the  70s.  But  were  those  years  norma!  or  abnormal?  Were  the  growih  rates  over 
that  decade  i^rge  or  small?  H  so,  relative  to  what  measure'?  The  only  way  to  obtain 
a  relevant  yardstick  is  to  examine  a  longer  time  period  with  diJJerent  rates  oi 
growth.  This  will  also  yield  a  better  understanding  oi  the  direction  oi  chan^ge  and  give 
a  better  outlook  on  the  future. 

Figures  ^-U  and  ^12  show,  respectively,  the  total  earnings  gap  and  deficit,  ior 
the  ,17  Major  orchestras  over  the  period  19^9^50  through  1978-79  (except  Jor  the 
19^9-60  season,^j[Qr  which  there  is  no  known  data).  The  figures  have  been  deflated  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (l967sl.O).  These  two  graphs  portray  the  end  resuits^oj  the  ^ 
economic  behavior' oj  the  17  Major  orchestras.  To  explain  these  results  and  to 
understand  the  patterns  oi  finances  oi  the  orchestras  in  general,  various  income  and 
expense  items  must  be  examined. 

Total  expenditures  are  determined  by  the  amount  oi  output  and  the  prices  oi  the 
Jactors  used  in  producing  that  output.  Because  tl^e  performing  arts  are  very  labor 
intensive,  labor  has  a  direct  role  in  determining  total  expenditures  through  its  key 
role  in  the  determination  oi  both  the  number  oi  pay  periods  (which,  in  turn, 
determines  output)  and  the  wage  rate  per  period.  Thus',  to  determine  total 
expenditures,*  these  two  dimensions  of  artistic  wages  must  be  examined.  While  the 
prices  of  other  factors  of  production  are  primarily  exogpnously  determined  feave  for 
the  wages  of  non-artistic  personnel),  artistic  Wages  are  endogenously  determined, 
viz.,  they  are  affected  by  financial  conditions  in  the  orchestras.  In  order  to  analyze 
the  determination  of  wages,  one  must  also  look  at  the  other  *side  of  the  coin— the 
income  to  the  orchestras.  But  first,  a  digression  into  the  determination  of  artistic 
.  wages  is  necessary. 
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TOTAL  EARNINGS  GAP  (1967  DOLLARS) 
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Source  of  Data:  American  Symphor^y  Orchestra  League. 
Data  are  in  Table  5-27* 
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Source  <^  Data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Data  areln  Table  5-26, 
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There  is  a  long*stahding  question  of  whether  labor  presses  its  demands  even  in 
the  absence  of  an  expected  increase  in  income.  This  was  raised .  especially  with 
regard  to  the  tremendous  wage  increases  of  .  e  1960s  during  which  (in  mid*1966)  the 
Ford'^Foundation  began  its  huge  symphony  support  program.^^  Bfecause  the  two  events 
occurr&d  almost  simult^eously^  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Ford  Foundation  grants  set 
oii  the  huge  increases  in  wages.  On.^the  ot^er  handy  some  ^gue  that  although  the 
grants  further  stimulated  player  dei^ands,  these  rising  demands  existed  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  ^ord  Foundation  grants.  We  could  note  the  increases  before  1966  to 
support  this  point.  To  obtain  a  fuller  understandings  the^  exact  timing  of  the  events 
and  what  happened  before  and  after  the  immediate  period  must  be  examined. 

Although  the  Ford  Symphony  Program  was  not  announced  until  July  1966,  there 
was  a  long  planning  ^lage— at  least  three  years^  according  to  one  reliable  source  of 
information— during  which  period  it  became  known  to  the  orchestras  and  players  that 
such  a  program  was  being  planned.  Hence,  the  salary  increases  in  the  preceding  two 
years  were  agreed  to  because  of  the  expectation  of  future  symphony  funding.  In 
addition,  the  early  1960s  were,  generally,  a  period  of  high  expectations  brought  on  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  a  belief  in  a  ^^cultural  boom.**  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Endowment,  for  the  Arts  and  the  beginning  of  federal 
funding  for  orchestras. 

.  Because  of  the  budget  constraint,  no  n^atter  how  strong  player  demands  are, 
they  will  not  be  met  unless  there  Is  an  equal  increase  ir  the  supply  of  funds,  i.e., 
ur>Iessthe  orchestra  cah  afford  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  true  for  any  labor  n^igotiation. 
even  thJ  r»v.^r  p  werful  unions  cut  back  their  demands  when  the  organ  izations^re  on 
the  vergf,  '  *^,-^t<"'*Dtcy.  So  loijg  ^as  unibns  are  aware  of  a  supply— or  an  expected 
supply-K>f  itunds,  th.'y  will  press  their  demands.  The  expected  supply  need  not  be  a 
'definite  source  of  funds,  simply  the  expectation  thajt  somehow  the  demands  will  be 


V  The. Foundation  committed  over  $39  million  to  the  17'Major  orchestras:  about  $30 
million,  to  be  held  as  endowment  trusts  ^til  1976  and  to  be.released  to  an 
orchestra  if  it  raised  an  ^greed*upbn  sum  by  1971,  which  would  also  be  held  in  an 
endowment  trust  until  1976,  and  about  $9  million  in  expendable  grants  and 
development  grants  over  the  period  1966-71. 
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met*  However,  once  the  supply  of  funds  dries  up,  unions  will  necessarily  taper  their 
demands  rather  than  force  the  organizations  to  close  down.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  recent  years  in  the  auto  industry  and  with  numerous  municipal  unions^  for 
example* 

This  is  also  what  happened  with  the  orchestras.  »After  the  Ford  Foundation 
program  started,  labor  success&ily  pressed  its  demands,  thus  improving  the  position 
of  orchestra  players  relative  to  wages  in  the  rest 

of  the  economy  (as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  average  weekly  salary  of  players  to  that 
of  average  weekly  earnings  in  the  private,  nonagricultural  sector)*  Figure  ^-13  shows 
^the  ratio  of  the  average  weekly  salary  of  players  tor.  selected  years  from  1951^52. 
During  the  first  decade,  the  relative '^position  of  players  decreased,  but  by  less  than  5 
percent*  The  1961*62  season  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  steady  rate  of 
growth*  The  rate  accelerated  beginning  with  the  1965-66  season,  and  the  relative 
position  finally  reached  its  peak  in  1970-71*  Then  came  two  seasons  of  decline  and  a 
relatively  steady  level  during  the  seventies. 

The  latter  half  of  the  1960s  marked  a  change  in  the  growth^  in  wages  in  <he 
general  economy  in  that  the  real  average  weekly  salary  of  the  general  worker  grew 
slowly*  This' contrasted  with  the  long  period  of  steady  growth  of  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties.  At  the  same  time,  the  real  sataty  of  players  was  increasing,  raising  their 
relative  position*  During  the  seventies,  real  salaries  of  both  players  and  workers  in 
the  general  economy  did  not  grow  at  all,  thus  maintaining  a  stable  ratio*  Therefore, 
over  the  30-year  period  the  endogenously^  determined  artistic  wages  rose* 

To  reiterate,  increases  in  expenditures  can  be  maintained  only  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  income*  The  next  c^estion  to  be  answered  is,  how  was 
income  increased?  Given  the  nature  of  demand  for  regular  series  tickets,  ticket 
revenue  can  be  increased  by  increasing  tickettprices^  but  because  ticket  income  is 
only  a  part**and  apparently  an  increasingly  smaller  part— ^f  total  income,  and  because 
arts  organizations  hesitate  to  raise  prices  so  as  not  to  decrease  admissions  or  to  price 
tickets  out  of  the  range  of  the  general  public,  increases  in  ticket  income  alone  can 
only  support  a  small  increase  in  expenditures.  Thus,  contributions  play  an  important 
role.  Specifically,  can  the  orchestras  influence  the  amount  of  contributions,  thus 
using  them  as  an  instrument  in  balancing  the  budget,  or  are  contributions  determined 
elsewhere  and  treated  by  the  orchestras  as  a  given  variable  that  is  outside  their 

influence? 
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1951-52    54    56    59    60    62    64    66    68    70  74    76    78  78-79 

Years 

See  Figure  5-13-A  for  data. 
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•Data  derived  'n  Schwarz  and  Greenfield  (1977,  p.  11)  and  updated  using 
data  in  Table  5t34.  Includes  only  those  regularly  employed  players  on  weekly 
salary. 

♦♦Eeojiomifl  Report  of  the  President.  1980,  Table  B-36.   Figures  adjusted  to 
matdi  fiscal  year  end  (June  30)  common  to  most  orchestras. 
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Prior  to  1960,  the  orchestras  as  a  group  did  not  attempt  to  increase  the  level  of 

9/ 

orchestra  contributions  relative  to  total  philanthropy.  '  Rather,  they  treated 
CDntributions  more  or  less  as  a  deus  ex  machina:  whatever  came,  they  took.  However, 
especially  after  1966,  the  situation  changed,  due  to  the  Ford  Program,  the  institution 
of  government  funding— especially  xh^  NEA—  and  the  general  increase  in  fundraising 
abilities.  How  then  did  the  orchestras  balance  their  budgets  during  the  30-year 
period? 

For  the  first  decade  (1950s),  the  finances  of  the  major  orchestras  followed  a 
very  passive  path.  (])  Output  was  relatively  constant,  while  the  players'  real  weekly 
salary  went  up  only  slightly— the  relative  position  of  orchestra  players  declined, 
yielding  a  slow  growth  of  expenditures.  (2)  Ticket  price  increases  kept  up  roughly 
with  those  of  the  price  level,  but  the  last  half  of  the  decade  showed  an  increase  in 
admissions,  and  therefore,  because  of  the  inelasticity  of  demand  for  reguiar 
subscription  series  ticke^.s  with  respect  to  their  real  price,  tickcl  income  increased 
more  than  the  price  level.  (3)  Real  contributions  increased  somewhat,  mainly  because 
of  increased  inccrr*c  from  endowments  and  grants,  as  those  from  the  Regular 
Maintenance  Fund  (the  yearly  fund  raising)  campaign  remained  about  constant.  The 
goal  was  a  zero^efidt  budget,  and  indeed,  this  was  more  or  less  attained.  Note  the 
modest  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  in  Figure  and  the  fluctuations  of  ^rpluses 
and  deficits  around  the  zero  level  in  Figure  5-12.  The  behavior  during  the  period 
closely  resembled  that  of  a  natural  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  at  a  constant  level  of 
output. 

Then  came  the  1960s.  Grant  income  increased,  union  power  increased,  and 
expectations  rose.  Wage  rates  and  length  of  season  began  increasing.  But  it  was  not 
until  even  greater  expectacions  were  realized-*the  Ford  program— that  wages  showed 
significant  growth.  The  program  affected  the  orchestras  in  several  ways.  During  this 
decade,  (1)  the  average  length  of  season  increased  by  more  than  50  percent,  (2)  the 
relative  weekly  wage  rate  increased  to  a  new  high  levels  (3)  fund*raising  efforts  were 
expanded  so  that  not  only  endowment  income  increased  (as  a  result  of  the  groVi/ing 
endowment  corpus)^  but  also  the  regular  maintenance  fund  contributioris  increased 
greatlyt  relative  to  general  philanthropy.  This  was  triggered  by  the  Ford  Foundation^ 


^/  See  Schwarz  and  Greenfield  (op.  dt.  pp.  88-90)  for  a  discussion  on  symphony 
contributions  relative  to  general  philanthropy. 
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requiring  matching  endowment  funds  during  the  first  five  years  of  their  program.  It 
was  not  until  1969-70  that  relative  contributions  increased^  since  for  the  first  t\)ree 
years  much  of  the  increased  contributions  went  to  endowment  rather  than  for 
operating  expenditures.  Even  after  the  period  of  matching  fund  ended*  the  machinery 
was  in  place*  with  new  sources  of  contributions  open^  and  (4)  a  new  level  of  total 
deficit  occurred:  about  $2  million  in  the  aggregate  for'  the  17  Major  orchestras 
(Figure  5-12)*  Rather  than  striving  for  a  zero-dejicit  level  with  an  increased 
endowment  corpus*  the  17  orchestras  now  sought  to  balance'  their  budgets  over  the 
very  long  run* 

The  orchestras  had  now  reached  a  new  level  of  operation*  and  as  a  result^  had 
much  larger  earnings  gaps  and  annual  deficits.  Because  the  ASOL  data  do  not  contain 
any  informaticKi  on  how  the  orchestras  funded  their  deficits,  we  turned  to  data 
gathered  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  th^  years  1965-66  through  1973-7^  The  Ford 
Foundation ^ovided  data  on  *torpus  principal  transferred  to  operations"  for  16  of  the 
17  orchestras.  Figure  shoW3  this  transferred  corpus  principal  in  the  second 
column*  The  first  column  shows  the  total  deficit  for  the  same  16  orchestras  as 
reporteo  on  the  ASOL  reports.  It  would  appear  from  the  totals  that  these  orchestras 
transferred  more  corpus  principal  over  the  period  than  was  necessary  to  cover  their 
deficits*  a  somewhat  puzzling  action. 

However*  when  the  deficit  prior  to  the  corpus  transfers  as  reported  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  survey  was  compared  with  the  ASOL  deficit  for  each  of  the  16  orchestras* 
a  different  picture  emerges  (the  third  column  of  FigMre5*li^  gives  total  deficits). 
This  comparison  showed  that  some  of  the  orchestras^  for  at  least  some  of  the  years, 
included  corpus  transfers  to  the  operating  fund  as  income  on  the  ASOL  report^ 
thereby  reducing  or  eliminating  deficits.  (Until  the  late  seventies^  the  ASOL  survey 
gathered  data  only  on  the  operating  fundt  a  transfer  could  be  shown  only  as  an  income 
item;  there  were  no  data  items  for  transfers.)  It  is  apparent  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  data  that  the  major  orchestras  dipped  heavily  into  their  endowment  corpus 
to  meet  this  $2  million  deficit. 

Furthermore*  ticket  prices  increased  at  a  quicker  rate  than  they  did  during  the 
fifties,  following  a  steady  trend  line*  but  because  of  inflation*  after  first  increasing^ 
real  prices  leveled  off.  As  a  result  of  this  and  of  a  steady  increase  in  admissions*  real 


REPORTED  DEFICITS 
16  Orchestras^ 
1966-197* 


196^-66 

1966-  67^ 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 
TOTAL 
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Reported  By 
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$  36^,024 
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1,511,746 
1,663,7*7 
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2,270,19* 
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The  Ford  Foundation 
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1,851,083 

1,930,575 
■2,191,111 

2,228^936 
^1.053,063 
$1*,5  84,2*4 


Deficit  As 
Reported  By 
The  Fwd  Foundation 

$  7*1,100 

2,111,652 

1,663,074 

2,*93,15* 

2,505,317 

2,872,237 

3,112,855 
'  3,124,965 
$19,182,103 


FIGURE  5-1* 
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ticket  income  iirst  increased  and  then  ieveled  oii  at  the  end  oi  the  sixties.  Because 
oi  the  relatively  small  increase  in  real  ticket  income  and  the  unprecedented  rise  in 
the  orchestras'  level  oi  operation,  player  wage  rates,  and  expenditures,  the  now 
immensely  increased  earnings  gap  was  iunded  by  an  equedly  unprecedented  rise  in 
contributions  irom  grants  and  endowments  and  also^irom  regular  contributions  and 
special  projects.  Ti^  behavior  oi  the  sixties  produced  an  increased  earnings  gap  not 
only  as  a  result  oi  its  natural  growth,  but  also  as  a  result  oi  an  immensely  greater 
level  oi  output  and  wage-rate  increases  over  and  above  those  in  the  general  economy. 

After  the  dynamic  growth  oi  sixties,  the  seventies  was  a  period  oi  settling 
down.  With  13  oi  the  orchestras  at  or  close  to  a  season  oi  52  weeks,  the  avei'age 
length  oi  season  increased  only  slightly.  Although  the  number  oi  performances 
increased  during  most  of  the  decade,  especially  ensemble  performances,  they 
decreased  during  the  last  two' years,  particularly  those  by  the  fuil  orchestra.  At  the 
same  time,  real  player  wage  rates  remained  constant'over  the  decade,  and  hence  real 
expenditures  g^-ew  at  a  slower  pace.^  Total  real  contributed  income  grew  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  during  the  sixties,  and  real  ticket  income  increased  only  slightly. 

It  appears  that  the  huge  wage  Increases  could  no  longer  go  on,  and  a  period  of 
relatively  natural  growth  in  the  earnings  gap  again  ensued*  Now,  however,  it  was  of  a 
different  and  greater  gap  at  a  much  higher  level  of  output  than  that  of  the  fifties  and 
required  growth  in  contributions.  Part  of  the  needed  increase  in  contributions  came 
irom  a  continued  steady  depletion  of  endowment  capital,  a  policy  that  seemed  firmly 
implanted.  However,  as  is  obvious  from  Figure  5-12,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
seventies,  the  orchestras  immensely  reduced  their  deficit  level. 

These  later  years  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  NBA  Challenge  Grants 
program,  as  weU^as  the  Mellon  Foundation  program.  These  programs  not  only 
increased  endowment  funds,  but  seem  also  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  recent 
cut  in  performances  as  well  as  on  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  level  of  operating 
deficits.  The  latter  pattern  was  continued  in  1979-^0,  but  what  remains  to  be  seen 
are  the  long-term  effects  of  the  program,  i.e.^  will  a  zero-level  deficit  last  into  the 
future  or  only  for  the  duration  of  the  grant  period.  After  all,  long-term  influence  was 
the  raison  d'etre  of  both  programs. 
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THE  OTHER  SAMPLES:  MA30R,  REGIONAL  AND  METROPOLITAN  ORCHESTRAS 


,  The  Five  Key  Variables 

The  17  Major  orchestras  were  seen  in  the  last  section  to  have  exhibited  slow 
growth  in  the  1970s.  But  what  about  the  rest  oi  the  orchestra  universe? 

Figure  5-15  [M^esents  the  growth  rates  of  five  key  variables—^^med  income^ 
support  income^  total  income^  expenditures*  and  earnings  gap— for  eaci  of  the  groups 
of  orchestra  samples  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  The  figure  indicates 
that  all  the  groups  followed  the  basic  pattern  of  the  17  Majors*  with  some  <leviations 
that  deserve  explanation. 

(1)  One  of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  framework  for  analysis  exposited  in 
Chapter  4  was  that  within  the  same  class  of  organizations^  older*  more 
established  arts  organizations  in  general  have  smaller  growth  rates  than 
newer*  Jess  established  ones.  This  would  appear  to  explain  the  larger 
growth  of  the  rest  of  the  Major  orchestras  (the  entire  group  of  3 1)  than 
the  17  and^aiso  the  even  larger  growth  of  the  Regionals. 

(2)  The  somewhat  larger  growth  of  the  15  Regionals  than  of  the  entire  group 
of  Regionals  is  primarily  due  to  one  very  ^ipirlng-  orchestra  that  grew 
about  sevenfold  over  the  decade  and  enter^  the  ranks  of  the  Majors  in 
1979-80.  ' 

(3)  The  relatively  small  growth  of  the  Metropolitans  as  well  as  its  variance 
with  the  subset  of  12  Metropolitans  requires  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  derivation  of  the  totals  for  all  of  the  Metropolitans. 

The  derivation  of  the  totals  for  the  Metropolitans  were  obtained  for  each  year 
by  blowing  up  the  figures  from  those  Metropolitans  that  did  report  for  that  particular 
year.  Figure  5*1  shows  that  the  number  of  organizations^  reporting  not  only  varied 
from  year  to  year^  but  also  more  than  doubled  over  the  decade.  A  deeper  probe  into 
^  the  data  reveals  an  interesting  phenomenon  that  will  clarify  the  puzzle. 
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11.2*  (.22) 
4.1  C23) 
3.9  (94) 

11*8  C34) 
4.7  C32) 
i  s  (31) 

7.6  (.21) 
n    ( ^7) 

10  <5  (.20) 
>  ZA  C2I) 

39    ( 93) 

5-19 

^  5-50 

5-68 

5-77 

5-83 

^-89 

5-95 

11.0  (-21) 
3.9  (.19) 

11-3  (.19) 
4.2  (.16) 

J  A       / 1a) 
44U  V*10/ 

13  7  (.19) 
6,5  (.19) 

11-5  (-18) 
4.4  (.19) 

4  9     /  91\ 

12.9  (.29) 
5.7  (.28) 

e          / 97) 

8.0  C2O) 
\A  Cl9) 

Q    f  91)  ^ 

11.0  (.17) 
3.9  (.14) 

4  It      /  14) 

5-20 

5-51 

5-69 

5-78  . 

5-84 

5-90 

5-96 

3.5  (.IS) 
3.3  (.15) 

3.8  (.13) 
3.6  (.13) 

14  ^     f  9^) 

7.0   (.19)  " 
6.8  (.18) 

119  {\9ii 

4.1  (.11) 
3.9  (.12) 

13  S  (  3S) 
6.3  C32) 
6.0  (.30) 

7  A    f  9lI) 

.7  (.15) 
.5  (.17) 

10  Q    (  1<i) 

3.8  (.12) 
3.6  (.11) 

5-25 

5-56 

5-71 

5-79 

5-85 

5-91 

5-97 

9.4  (.14) 

2.5  (.18) 
2.3  (.20) 

10.5  (.14) 
3.4  (.17) 
3.2  (.19) 

13.2  (.29) 
6.0  (.24) 
5.8  (.22) 

10.7  (.28) 
3.6  (.21) 
3.4  (.21) 

12.8  (.43) 
5.6  (.38) 
5.4  (.37) 

6.9  (.23) 
.9  .20) 
-.1  (.22) 

10.3  Cu) 
3.3  (.15) 
3.1  (.16) 

5-27 

5-1,8 

5-73 

5-81 

5-87 

5^3 

5-99 

1/ 

2/ 


Growth  rate  of  aetual  dollars  and  corresponding  standard  deviation  in  parentheses. 


Growth  rate  as  deflated  by  the  Implicit  GNP  Deflator  with  standard  deviation. 

^^Growth  rate  as  deflated  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  with  s-tandard  deviation. 
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Figure  ^^16  presents  the  fraction  (percentage)  of  organizations  reporting  that 
have  total  expenditures  less  than  the  average  for  all  organizations  reporting  that 
particular  year*  The  numerals  along  the  diagonal  are  for  the  total  number  of 
organizations  reporting  that  year*  The  off^diagonal  numerals  along  each  row 
(horizontal)  are  for  the  organizations  reporting  in  each  year  listed  on  the  top  that 
have  also  reported  in  the  year  listed"  on  the  left  for  that  given  row*  For  example, 
proceeding  along  the  second  row  (FY71),  the  first  numeral  (21/36)  indicates  that  36 
organizations  reported  that  year  and  21  (or  ^8  percent)  of  them  had  expenditures  less 
than  the  average^  the  second  figure  (J6/3»)  indicates  that  in  FY72  only  3*  of  the 
original  36  reported,  and  16  (or  ^7  percent)  of  the  34  had  expenditures  less  than  the 
average  figure  for  all  39  organizations  reporting  in  FY72y  as  is  indicated  by  the 
bottom  figure  in  that  column}  and  the  third  figure  (9/2^)  indicates  that  in  FY73y  only 
25  of  the  original,36  reported,  while  9  (or  36  percent)  of  the  25  had  expenditures  less 
than  the  average  for  all  32  reporting  in  FY73* 

A  iook  at  Figure  5-16  reveals  that  the  orchestras  reporting  in  the  early  years  of 
the  decade  were  larger-expenditure  orchestras  on  the  average  than  those  reporting  in 
the  late  years  of  the  decade.  This  pattern  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  columns  for 
FY78  and  FY79*  Of  all  the  organizations  reporting  in  each  of  these  two  years,  60  in 
FY78  and  63  In  FY79,  50  and  5*  percent,  respectively,  had  expenditures  less  than  the 
average.  Of  those  that  had  already  reported  in  FY75  or  before,  only  27  percent 
(10/37)  and  3*  percent  (13/38),  respectively,  had  expenditures  less  than  the  average 
amount  for  all  the  organizations  reporting  in  FY78  or  FY79,  respectively* 

in  fact,  this  pattern  could  be  ahticipatedi^  for  It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  3 
that  many  orchestras"  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Metropolitans  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade  because  of  Inflation  creep;  i.e*,  inflation  drove  their  budgets  above  the 
$100,000  minimum  requirement*  If  so,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  average  total  real 
expenditures  were  constantly  being  lowered* 

Because  the  orchestras  reporting  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  were 
higher-budget  orchestras  than  those  reporting  at  the  end,  the  growth  rates  that  have 
been  established  are  underestimates  of  the  growth  that  would  have  been  obtained  If 
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all  83  orchestras" had  repprted  for  each  year  of  the  decade*  The  total  expenditures, for 
the  early  years  was  blown  up  from  an  average  lor- higher-budget  orchestras;  the  total 
JigMre  Jor  the  later  years  was  blown  up  Jrom  an  average  Jor  lower-budget  orchestras* 


li  the  data  are  taken  at  Jace  value— and  that  isr  what  the  calculated  growth  rates 
have  done,  they  would^  Indicate  that  total  expenditures  did  not  grow  much  over  the 
decade*  However,' ij  the  figures  for  air  the  years,  for  either  the  group  of  orchestras 
that  report^  at  the  start  of  the  decade  or  the  group  that  reported  at  the  end,  were 
obtainable,  they  woul4  indicate  a  larger  growth  for  each  of  the  two  groups*  In  fact, 
the  subsample  of  12  Metropolitans  is  a  group  that  is  continuous  over  the  decade* 
Figure  5-17  compares  the  12  in  the  same  format  as  Figure  5-16,  showing  the  fraction 
(percentage)  of  the  12  that  hac!  expenditures  less  than  the  average  of  all 
Metropolitans  rjeporting  in  each  year*  It  shows  that,  although  during  tfie  fust  two 
years,  this  fraction  vvas  i<fentical  to  that  of  all  Metropolitans  reporting  in  those  years 
(see  Figure  5*16),  it  decreased  over  the  decade,  apparently  as  more  and  more 
smaller-budget  orchestras  reported  data*  The  same  fractions  indicate  that  the  12  are 
a  representative  sample  of  all  the  Metropolitans  reporting  in  tite  first  tw>  years,  at 
least  in  terms  of  expenditure  levels.  The  latter,  in 'turn,  represents  ^3  pfercent  of  all 
the  83  Metropolitans* 

-  *  ; 

FY70  '  FY7t  FY72  FY73  FY7»  FY75.  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
7/12'  ■  7/12       5/12       5/12       5/12       5/12     ^  ^/12    .  3/12       l/K     ^  2/12 

FIGURE  5-17 


In  conclusion,  all  the  data  presented  seem  to  indicate  that  the  actual  growth 
rates  of  five  key  variables  for  all  of  the  83  Metropolitans  are  larger  than  the  ones 
calculated  and  are  probably  close  tQ^those  for  the  subsample  of  12* 

/  .V 

The  Deficit 

Having  shown  that  the  growth  rates  of  the  key  variables  fdr  the  other  samples 
follow  a  pattern  very  similar  to  that  of  the  17  Major  orchestras,  it  is  interesting  to 
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see  whether  this  is  also  true  oi  the  pattern  oi  dejicits  previously  noted  for  the  17 
Majors.  Figure  5-18  reveals  some  interesting  Jacts. 

(1)  The  other  orchestras  did  not  JoUow  the  path  oi  the  17  Majors  with  regard 
to  dejicits.  Note  especially  FY73,  when  all  other  orchestras  saw  a 
drastic  slash  in  the  d^icit  and  even  a  dramatic  surplus  for  the 
Metropolitans,  the  17  increased  the  dejicit.  Another  diJJerence  is- the 
last  two  years,  when  the  17  reduced  the  annual  deficit  to  almost  zero. 

(2)  The  smaller  Metropolitans,  which  did  not  have  the  large  accumulated 
endowment  capital  oi  the  larger  orchestras,  showed  a  net  surplus  over 
the  entire  decade,  while  the  Majors  accumulated  huge  deficits, 
apparently  eating  heavily  into  their  capital  iuhds,  as  v  shown 
previously  <or  the  17  Majors. 

(3)  The  U  other  Majors  and  th^  Regionals  accumulated  more  than  halj  oi  the 
decade's  total  deficit  during  the  last  three  years;  the  Metropolitans, 
during  the  same'period,  accumulated  a  surplus  almost  equal  to  that  oi  the 
entire  decade. 

These  Jigures  alco  shed  some  light  on  the  eJJect  oi  the  Meilon  and  Challenge 
Grant  programs.  Although  it  appeared  irom  the  data  on  the  17  Majors  that  these  two 
programs  were  largely  responsible  ior  the  sharp  reduction  in  annual  deficits  that 
occurred  at  tne  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  true  ior  the  orchestras  as' a 
whole.  The  fourteen  other  Major  orchestras  all  received  Mellon  grants  and  six  oi 
them  also  received  Challenge  Grants;  yet,  this  group  had  increasingly  large  dejicits  in 
the  last  two  years.  Apparently,  the  17  Majors  had  an  additional  reason  ior  decreasing 
the  dejicit.  Perhaps  they  had  already  depleted  too  much  oi  their  capital  Junds  in 
previous  years.  One  thing  is  clear:  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  oi  an 
organization's  financial  position  without  knowledge  oi  the  activity  oi  its  capital  iunds. 

Number  and  Type  oi  Performances  and  Artistic  Personnel  Costs  ^ 

One  additional  important  trend  ior  the  17  Majors  was  the  number  and  type  oi 
performances.  It  would  be  interesting  tp  see  whether  this  carried  over  to  the 
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THE  ANNUAL  OPERATING  DEPIdT/CSORPIiIIS): 
ALL  ORCHESTRA  SAMPLES 
($  Thousamb) 


The  17 

J4  Other 

All  31 

The  15 

All  29 

The  12 

All  83 

All  143 

Majors 

Majors 

Majo"s 

.  Refdonals 

Renrionals 

Metropolitans 

Metropolitans 

Orchestras 

FY70 

1,962 

714 

2,676 

189 

279 

76 

387 

"  3,341 

FY71 

1,713 

661 

2,374 

310 

354 

(76) 

(21) 

2,707 

PY79  ' 

1  SB2 

3.3B6 

240 

319 

(21) 

42 

3,747 

FY73 

2,429 

577 

3,006 

23 

(71) 

(160) 

(557) 

2,378 

FY74 

1,704 

678 

2,382 

401 

632 

(46) 

(89) 

2,925 

FY75 

2,569 

1,601 

4,170 

159 

428 

97 

196 

4,794 

FY76 

2,151 

1,849 

4,000 

419  , 

'  S68 

72 

(20) 

4,649 

FYT7 

3,2CS 

2,7d/ 

5,972 

973 

1,284 

(134) 

(424) 

6,832 

FY7B 

533 

3,528 

4,061 

803 

1,264 

(85) 

(594) 

.  4,731 

FY  79 

92 

'    2,t70  . 

2.262 

1,731 

2,161 

(201) 

(255) 

4,168 

Nel  Deficit 

(478) 

(1,335) 

(Surplus)  Over 

18,382 

15,907 

34,289 

5,248 

7,318 

40,272 

The  Decade 

FIGURE  5-18 
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Regionals.  Figure  5-19  shows  data  on  the  number  and  type  of  perjormances  Jor  the  15 
Regionals.  ^ 

A  Comparison  oJ  Figure  5-19  with  Tables  5-29  and  5-59  reyeals  that  although 
unlike  the  17  Majors,  the  total  nunnber  oi  Regional  orchestra  performances  just  about 
doubled  over  the  decade  for  this  faster  growing  group  and  the  two  basic  trends 
exhibited  by  the  17  Majors  also  prevailed  for  the  15  Regionals— growth  in  the  number 
oi  performances  until  1977,  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  and  a  shift  over  the  decade 
toward  a  larger  proportion  of  performances  by  less  than  the  full  orchestra.  3ust  as 
with  the  17  Majors,  the  switch  had  the  effect  not  only  of  tempering  the  rise  in  costs, 
but  also  of  decreasing  the  proportion  of  expenditures  going  to  artistic  personnel  costs, 
especially  noticeable  toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-20  and 
Table  5-70. 

w 

Artistic  Personnel  Costs  as  Percentage  of  Total  Expenditures 
15  Regional  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70      FY71    ,  FY72      FY73      FY 7^      FY75      FY 76      FY 77      FY78  FY79 

NA        61.99S     61".69S     63.69S     62.9%     62.09S     62.3%     60.69S     59.89S  57.39S 

FIGURE  5-20 

THE  ENTIRE  ORCHESTRA  UNIVERSE:  AN  OVERVIEW 

The  data  have  shown  that  over  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  the  Major,  Regional, 
and  Metropoliatan  orchestras  all  followed  a  similar  pattern  of  slow  real  growth,  or 
roughly  what  Schwarz  has  called  natural  growth.  I'he  Majors  and  Regionals  shifted 
toward  a  larger  proportion  of  performances  by  less  than  the  full  orchestra  over  the 
decade  and  sharply  reduced  the  total  number  of  performances  after  FY77.  This  was 
perhaps  influenced,  or  at  least  aided,  by  the  NEA  Challenge  Grant  and  Mellon  Grant 
programs  which  begai  disbursing  funds  at  the  same  time.  These  programs  might  also 
have  aided  another  development*  At  the  end  of  the  decade*  the  17  Majors  reduced 
their  total  annual  operating  deficits  to  .  almost  zero  and  the  Metropolitans 
accumulated  surpluses.  Unfortunately,  the  surplus/deficit  issue  is  one  important 
unsolved  piece  oi  the  orchestra  puzzle,  because  no  data  exist  on  the  fund  balances  and 
transiers  of  these  organizations. 
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TOTAL  NITHBER  OF  PBRFORMAKCES 
15  BEdONAL  STMPHONT  ORCHETTRAS 


,    3y  Pun 
Orchestra 

By 

Ensemble 
.  TOTAL 


FY7Q         FY71      FY72    FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77    FY78  FY79 
NA 


NA 


747 


639 


684        752        822       800        823        874  921 


778 


562      1,027      1,268    1,866      2,049      2,566    1,599  1,949 


NA       1,386       1,246      1,779      2,090    2,666      2,872      3,440    2,520  2,727 


FIGURE  5-19 
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It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  3  that  in  terms  of  total  expenditures,  the  Majors, 
Regionals,  and  Metroplitans  make  up  more  than  90  percent  of  the  most  widely  defined 
orchestra  universe.  Hence^  if  the  rest  of  the  universe  were  added  to  those  orchestras 
already  studied  in  this  chapter  to  obtain  the  entire  universe,  an  econornic  picture 
similar  to  the  one  pr^iously  'described  would  emerge,  no  matter  what  the  behavior  of 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  the  much  smaller  orchestras,  behaved  over  the  decade.  Their 
contribution,  though  smaJJ  in  dollar  terms,  has  probably  been  substantial  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  performances  and  attendance  figures. 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  shown  that  all  groups  of  the  li^3  Orchestras  behaved  in 
approximately  the  same  way,  irrespective  of  budget  level.  This  included  the  smaller 
Metropolitans,  which  relied  heavily  on  in-kind  contributions  of  player  services  (e.g.t 
the  orchestra  player  working  a  season  for  less  than  $2,000).  Thus^  the  greater 
segment  of  the  Metropolitans  had  characteristics  similar  to  the  even  smaller 
orchestras,  whch  relied  almost  if  not  entirely  on  player  contributions  of  services.  If 
so,  one  couid  at  least  speculate^  if  not  infer,  that  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  universe 
behaved  in  a  similar  fashion. 

There  is  an  additional  interesting  point  to  be  drawn  from  this  chapter.  The  17 
Majors  were  seen  to  be  representative  not  only  of  the  31  Majors,  but  indeed  of  all  1*^3 
Orchestras.  H  so,  they  can  be  used  both  for  the  more  de  called  variables  over  this 
decade  and  for  variables  going  back  in  time. 
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TABLE 

TOTAL  TTCKET  INCOME  -  REGDl/AR  HOME  SUBSQIUPTION  SERIES  (RHSS)  ($  Millions) 

*  17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By'* 
Consjimer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74 

8.3       8.7  9.7  10.6  10.6 

8*3       8*3'  8*8         9*2  8*5 

8.3       8.3  8.9         9^4  8.6 


FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

12.8  14.0  15.8  17.7  19.7 

9.3  9.5  10.2  10.8  11.0 

9.4  9.5  10.2  10.7  10.9 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  DeviatiCii: 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


/ 


10.82% 
0.24, 

3.54% 
0:21  = 

3.25% 
0.22 


Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:'  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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'lABLE  5-2 

TOTAL  INCOME  PROM  PERFORMANCES  IN  HOME  AREA  {%  MfUfons) 

17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 


FY70  FY71  FY72  <  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY7S 
NA        15.3      16.5         17.1      17.8       21.7      23.7       26.9  30.6 


DoUars  Deflated  By  ^      ^5  2  ■  ^4  4  3         2       17.3    ,  18.5 

Consumer  Price  Index  '  .         '  . 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY7(i  as  the  base;  growth  rates  calculated  over  9  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orctiestra  Le'ctgue 


FY79 
313 

.  18.6 

18.4 


Growth  Ratei 

10.80% 

Standard  Deviation:' 

'  0.32 

Growth  Rate: 

3.53% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.25 

Growth  Rate: 

3.23% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.24 
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ctual 
ollars 

oilers  Deflated  By 
mplicit  GNP  Deft£itor 

oDars  Deflated  By 
omumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 

TOTAL  mCOHE  PROM  PERPORHANCES  ODTSEDE  HOME  AREA  ($  MiUiong) 

17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FYTO    FYTl    Fy72      FYTS  .    FY74  ?Y76      FY??      FY78  FY79 

NA        3.5       4.3         4.3         4.2         5.2       5.5         5.9         6.3  7.5 


NA        3.3       3.9         3.8  3.4 


3.8  3.8 


3.8 


3.8  4.2 


NA        3.3       3.9         3.8         3.4         3.8       3.8    .     3.8'        3.8  4.1 


ata  deflated  us^ng'  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base;  growth' rates  calculatsd  over  9  years, 
ource  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Growth  Rate:  8.95% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.35 

Growth  Rate:  1.80% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.31 

Growth  Rate:  1.51% 

Standard  Deviaticm:  0.33' 


I 


TABLE  5-4 

DiCOIfE  FROM  BROADeASTENG  AND  RECORDING  ($  Millions) 
17  Major  Symptiony  Ordiestras 


ctual 
ollars 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.92      1.39      1.54       1.34       1.26       1.30      2.05       3.00       3.91  5.24 


mtu"it  G^NP^Defl^/tor  '      '^^     1*32      1.40       l,^      1.01         .95      1.40       1.94       2.38  2.93 

oUars  Deflated  By  1.32      1.41       1.18       1.02         .95      1.40       1.93       2.36  2.89 

omumer  Price  Index 


Growth  Rf^te:  18.17% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.51 

Growth  Rate:  10.64% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.40 

'  Growth  Rate:  10.41% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.38 


ata  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base, 
puree  of  Data:   American  Syn)phony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


# 


nctual 
pollars 

boUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Pollars  Deflated  By 
IConsumer  Price  Index 


OTHER  BARNED  INCOHE  ($  HiUioiis)  . 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      Fy74      FY75    FY76      FY77  -FY78  FY79* 

N.i         1^0      1.85       2.55       2.95       3.64  '   3.72       3.74  6.71  8.94 

NA  1.62  .  1.68  .  2.21  2.38  2.65  2.54  2.^2  4.08  5.00 
NA 


1*62      1*70       2*25       2*39       2*65      2*53       2*40      4*05  4*93 

1*6  Symphonies  reported  dovble  the  amount  (or  more)  reported,  in  FY78* 

i  Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
I  Source  of  Data:   American  Sym^^ony  Orchestra  League 


I 

Co 


TABLE  5-6 


TOTAL  EARNED  INCOME  ($  Mimons> 
17  Major  Symirftony  Orehestrto 


[Actual 
iDollars 

iDoUars  Deflated  By 
llmpliclt  GNP  Deflator 

pollars  Deflated  By 
IConsumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74 

20.1  21.9  24.2  25.3  26.2 

20.1  20.8  22.0  21.9  21.1 

20.1  20.8  22.2  22.3  21.2 


FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

31.9  35.0  39.5  47.6  55.9 

23.2  23.9  25.6  29.0  31.3 

23.3  23.9  25.4  28.7  30.8 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
[Source  of  Datat   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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Growth  Rate:  21.13% 

Standan;  Deviation!  1.04 

Growth  Rate:  13.17% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.98 

Growth  Ratet  12.85% 

Standard  Deviation:  .  0.98 


> 

• 

i 

h 

Growth  Rate: 

11.69% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.35 

Growth  Rate: 

4.57% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.29 

Growth  Rate: 

4.36% 

Standard  Deviatiom 

0.27 
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kctual  \ 
Dollars 

boUitfs  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Pric#Index 


TABLE 

TOTAL  INCOME  FROM  ALL  FUND  HAISQfG  ACTIVirnES*  (t  HnUons) 
^               17  Ha^  Sytn[diony  Orehestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

9.4t     11.05    11.67      13.24      14.71      14.81    17.01      17.99  20.99  23.41 

9.41    10.50    10.60      11.48      11.86      10.77    11.59    \  11.65  12.78  13.0^1 

'  9.41     10.51    10.71      11.68      11.91      10.80    11.58  -    11.58  12.6ri  12.91 


[Does  not  include  either  private  or  government  grants;  Includes  individual  and  business  contributions  and 
income  from  fund-  raisii^  ev.ents.  v. 

)ata  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base, 
fource  o(  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Growth  Rate: 

9.93% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.19%  1 

V 

Growth  Rate: 

2.92%  1 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.23% 

Growth  Ratet 

2.71%  1 

Standai^  Deviationt 

0.25%-J 

kctual  ^ 

Dollars 
I  * 

boUars  Deflated  By 
ImpHcIt  GUP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5f-8  • 

GRANT  INCOME  FROM  FOUNDAITONS  (*  HilUoRB)  {$  Millions) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orcbesiras 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73.     FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FV78 

1.74       1.14      i.43  3.08 

1.40         .83  "    .97  1.99 


2.55  2.60 
2.55  2.47 


2.55  .  /2.47 


.92 
.8' 
.85 


1.21 
1.05 

* 

1.07 


1.41  .83 


.97  1.98 


2.42 
1.47 
1.46 


m9 

.58 
.32 

.32*  ' 


\ 


prowth  Rates  not  reported  because  of^  reporting  difference  in  1979^. 
bfita  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70^  as  the  base.  ^ 
Iburce  of  Data*   Ameriban  Symphony  Orchestra  League  ' 
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TABLE 

GRANT  mCOHE  FROM  CORPORATIONS  &  BUSINESSES  HiUions) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By  > 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71  PY72 
.00       .08  .08 


.00 
.00 


.07 
.07 


.07 
.07 


FY73 
.23 

.20 

.20 


FY74      FY75  FY76 


.11         .21     .  .61 


.09 


.09 


.15  .42 


.15  .42 


FY77 
.41 

.26 
.26 


FY78 
.60 

.36 

.36' 


FY79 
.00 

.00 

.00 


Growth  Rates  jiot  calculated  because  of  reported  zaros.   Much  suppwt  income  from  businesses  included  in  data  in  Table  9-7. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  .base. 
Source  of  Data*.   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


if 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  .  Price  Jndex 


FY70    FY71  FY72 

11.96  •  13.82  12.78 

11.96    1?.13  11.59 

11.96     13.14  11.71 


TABLE  5-10 

TOTAL  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Mfflions) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

Fy73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77 
14.75      16.63     16.71     19.15  21.79 

12.30      13.^0    12.15    13.05  14.11 


FY78 
24.14 


14.70 


FY79 
?6.29 


13.02      13.47    12.18    13.04      14.02      14,56  14.49 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  ao  the  base. 
Source  Americun  Symphony  Orchestra  Leaprue 


 o_. 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviavioti: 
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TABLE 


Aciual 
Dollars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars -Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


fOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS*  ($  Millions) 
17  Maj-:  *  Syinptwny'  Orchestras 


FY70    FY71    FY72      PY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
1.78      1.78      1.88         1.98      2.38       2.55      2.60       2.74  3.32 

1.78      1.69      1.70         1.71      1.92       1.86      1.77       1.77  2.02 


1.78      1.69  1.72 


1.74  1.93 


1.86  1.77 


'Includes  City,  County,  and  Boards  of  Education  Grants  (with  and  without  services  required) 
Data  deflated  using  indices  reacQusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


t 


Actual 
DoUars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


^33  1.04 


.33  1.04 


.71 


.72 


1.02 


1.03 


1.22 


1.23 


TABLE  5-12 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS*  ($  MllUans) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.33    1.10       .79       1.17       1.51       2.46  *    2.44       2.37       2.68  2.96 


1.79  1.66 


1.80  1.66 


1.53 


1.63  1.65 


1.62  1.B3 


Growth  Rate:  23.15* 

Standard  Deviation:  1.90 

Growth  Rate:  15.30^ 

Standard  Deviation:  1.80 

Growth  Rate:  15.06* 

Standard  Deviation:  1.81- 


'Includes  State  Arts  CouncUs  and  Other  State  Agency  Grants  (with  and  without  services  required) 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Sym{4iony  Orchestra  League 

•  27o 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflfltor 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  price  Index 


TABLE 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS  GRANTS*  ($  Millions) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73      PY74      PY75    PY76      PY77      FY78  PY79 


.44  1.02  1.88 
.44       .97  1.71 


1.91  2.64 
1.66  2.13 


.44 


.97  1.73 


'Includes  Mu^c  Program  and  ChaUeng^  Grant  Program  Grants 
Data  defl&led  using  indtc^  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symptiony  Orchestra  League 


2.63  2.77 
1.91  1.89 


1.69      2.14       1.92  1.88 


2.74 
1.77 
1.76 


4.04 
2.46 
2.44 


6.73 
3.77 
3.71 


Growth  Rate:  25.18% 
Standard  Dcviatiqn:  1.90 

Growth  Rate:  17.20%  I 
Standard  Deviation:  1.85 

Growth  Rate:  16.96%] 
Standard  Deviation:  1.87 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
lm[ilicit  GNP  Deflatw 

Dollars  Deflated'  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-14 

ALL  FEDERAL  GOVERNRfENT  GRANTS*  ($  Millions)  ' 
17  Ma|or  Symphony  Orchestras 

PY70    P.y71     PY72      PY73      PY74      PY75    PY76      PY77      PY78  FY79 


.64    1.41      2.19       2.22  2.95 
.64    1.34  1.99 
.64    1.34      2.01        IM      ^  2.39 


*b)cludes  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Grants 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Oata:   American  Symphony  Ordiestra  League 
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2.91      3.03^"\  3:29 


1.93       2.38       2.11  2.06 


2.12  2.06 


2.13 
2.11 


4.11  7.05 
2.50  3.94 
2.48  3.89 


Growth  Rate:  21.38% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.58 

Growth  Rate:  13.64% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.54 

Growth  Rate:  13.41%| 
Standard  Deviatio):  1.55 
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'  *  TABLE 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ii  HOlions) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    tY72      FY73      FY74      FY75     FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GKP  Index 

.Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Pries  Index 


2.74      4.31      4.88        5.48       6.97        7.94      8.10       8.40      10.24  13.49 

0 

2.74    '  4.10      4.44        4.75        5.62        5.77      5.52        5.44       6.24  7.54 


2.74      4.10      4.48        4.83        5.64        5.79      5.52        5.41        6.18  7.44 


Growth  Rate:  15.94%| 
Standard  Deviation:  0.66 

Growth  Rate:  8.55%| 
Stejtdard  Deviati(H):  0.66 

Growth  Rate:  8.33%| 
Standard  Deviation:  .  0.68 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 


t 

C3 


TABLE  5-16 

"  TOTAL  mCOMB  PROM  EtfDOWMBNTS  AND  INVECTMENTS  (^MflUons) 

17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY7I     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


5.26      5.51      6.99        7.61    *  7.82        8.26  •  8.29       8.97      10.07  12.47 


Growth  Rate:  8.56< 
Standard  Deviation:  0.38 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GKP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


5.26      5^24      S.35       6.61       6.30       6.00      5.65       5.81       6.13  6.97 


5.26      5.24      6.41       6.72       6.33       6.02      5.65       5.77       6.08  6.88 


Growth  Rate:  1.64%| 

Standard  Deviation:  0.41 

Growth  Rate:  ^1.43 

Standard  Deviation:  0.43%| 


Data  dcfflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  Le^e 
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• 


TASIM 

TOTAL  WCOHE  FROM  GRANTS  AND  ALLOCATIONS  WITH  SERVICES  REQUIRED  ($  MQlions) 

•  17  Major  Symphony  Oretiestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index' 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY7tf     FY74      FY75    Fy76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

2.27      3.77      4.00       5.24       6.82       8.64      8.60      ^  9.18       9.13  11.03 

ft 

2.27      3.59      3.63       4.54       5.50       6.28      5.86       5.95       5.56  6.Z7 

2.27      3.59      3.67       4.62       5.53       6.30      5.85       5.91       5.51  6.08 


Growth  Rate:  17.28% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.98 

Growth  Rate:  9.81% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.95 

Growth  Rate:  9.58% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.98 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


TABLE  5-18 

TOTAL  SOPPLEHEMTAL  DfOOME*   ($  Millioiis) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras       ^  I 


J 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72 

17.7  19.9  20.6 

17.7  18.9  18.7 

17.7  t8.9  18.9 


FY73 
22.6 

19.6 

1 

20.0 


FY  74 

24.iS 

19.8 
19.9 


FY  75    FY  76      FY  77      FY  78      FY  79 
30.0       35.3  41.2 


24.3  26.9 
17.6  18.4 
17.7.  18.3 


19.4 


19.3 


21.5 


2!  ,3 


23.1 


22.7 


Growth  Rate:  8.87 

Standard  Deviation:  0.32 

I 

9 

Growth  Rate;  1.93 

Standard  Deviation:  0.32^ 

Growth  Rate;  1.72 

Standard  Deviation:  0.31 


*A3  defined  by  ASOL,  this  is  contributed  (si4}port)  income  without  Grants  and  Allocations  with  Services  Required 
(i.e.,  Table  9-19  minus  Table  9-17)  '  '  ^     .  ^ 


Data  deflated  using  indices  ^adjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

2Si      *        '  I 
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TABLE 


TOTAt  SDPPORT  mpOME  ($  Mfflions) 
17  Hajor  i^ymphcmy  Orch^tras 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 

^^y^^  ^  20.0      23.6      24.6       27.8       31.4       32.9      35.5  39.2 

Dollars  '* 

il^XtGNT't^n/tor   *  ■  ^3.9  ,  24.2  26.4 

?r™«tr.nL       ^»-«  ^^-t 

^  a 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  fj 
Source  of  Data;   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 

o 


TABLE  5-20 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Mmforo) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70  FY71  FY72  EY73  Ff74  FY75  'fY76  FY77 
40.1      45.5      48.8       53.1     '  57.6       64.8      70.6  78.7 

40.1      43.3    ^  44.4  *      46.1       46.4     ,  47.1'      48*4^^'  50.1 

40*1      43.3      44*8       46*9       46.7       47*3      48*0  50*6 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  -  - 


'  2S3 


FY78 


44.5 


27.1 
26.8 


FY79 
52.3 

29^2 

28.8 


Growth  Rate:  10.31% 
Standard  Deviation:  _.0.19 


Growth  Rate:  3.27% 

Standard  Devlati<m:  0.22 

Growth  Rate:  -,  3;;06% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.23 


FY78  FY79 

92.1  108.2 

56.0  60.5 

55.5  59.6 


4j 


Growth  Ratei  10.99% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.21 

Orow.th  Rate:  3.92% 
•Standard  Deviation:  0.19 

Growth  Rate:  "3.71% 
StandaM  Deviation:     0.18  . 
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TABLE 

ARTISnC  PERSONNEL  EXPENSES  ($  MUUons) 
17  Mi^  Symphony  Orchestras 


I  Actual 
I  Dollars 

I  Dollars  Deflated  By 
(Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
I  Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73     *FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
NA        28.45    29.66      33.03      36.00      40.39    43:92      48.82      53.45  58.16 


NA 


NA 


27.04    26.95      28.65      29.02      29.37    29.93      31.62  32.54 


32.53 


27.06    27.23      29.16      29.16      29.45    29.90      31.42      32.24  32.06 


Growth  Rate:  9.80% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.10 

Growth  Rate:  2.59% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.09 

Growth  Rate:  2.29% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.09 


Growth  Rate  Calculated  over  9  years. 
Data  deflated  udt^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
[Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-22 

CONCERT  PRODUCTION  EXPENSES*  ($  HilUons)  . 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78 
13.03     15.45      16.11      16.05      18.94    19.80      22.97  27.38 


NA 
NA 
NA 


12.38  14.04      13.98      12.93      13.78    13.49      14.88  16.67 

12.39  14.19      14.22      13.00      13.81    13.48      14.79  ^6.51 


♦Includes  Other  Direct  Costs 
Growth  Rate  calculated  over  9  years. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  .base. 
Source' of  Data:    American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

'  2S5 


FY79 
24.31 

13.60 
13.40 


Growth  Rate:  8.93%  I 

Standard  Deviation:  0.42 

Growth  Rate:  1.78%| 

Standard  Deviation:  0.43 

Growth  Rate:  1.48%| 

Standard  Deviation:  0.43 
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TABLE 

FUND  RA£5m6  EXPENSES  ($  Thousands) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


Actual 
DoUars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GKP  Denatctf* 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Coi^umer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
NA      864      837        998      1,010      1,177    1,386      1,645       1,986  >  NA 


NA      821       761        866        814        856       944      1,065       1,209  NA 


NA      821       768      '  881        818        858      944      1,059       1,196  NA 


No  Growth  Rates  shown  because  of  differently  reported  data  In  1979. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


J 

ro 


Actual 
DoUars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Cotsumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5;-24 

GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  ($  MiUions) 
17  Me^r  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77     'Fy78  FY79 
3.96      4.91      4.89       5.43       6.25       6.86    .  7.61       8.44       9.77  12.07 


3.96  4.67  4.44  4*71  5.04  4*99  5.19  ^  5.47  5.95  6.75 
3.96      4.67      4.49       4.79       5.06       5.00      5.18       5..43       5.89  6.65 


Growth  Rate:  11.97% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.28 

Growth  Rate:  4.84% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.25 

Growth  Rate:  4.62% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.24 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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2S8 


TABLE 


TOTAL  BXPBNDrrURES  (♦  Mfllions) 
17  Major  Symfrfrany  Orchestras  - 


■Actual 
I  Dollars 

iDollars  DeHated  By 
llmplicit  GNP  DeHator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
ICoRSumer  Price  Inctex 


Fy70  FY?!  Fy72  FY73  FyY4  Fy75 

42.1  47.3  50.8  55.6  59.3  67.4 

42.1  44.9  46.2  48.2  47.8  49.0 

42.1  44.9  46.7  49.1  48.0  4911 


Fy76  Fy77  Fy78  Fy79 
'72.7       81.9       92.6  108.2 


49.6       53.0       56.4  60.5 


49.5       52.7       55.8  59.7 


Growth  Rate:  10.5% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.17 


Growth  Rate: 
St&ndard  Deviation: 

'  Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


3.5^ 
0.15 

3.3% 
0.15 


■Data  cleflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
[Source  of  "Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 

'n 


TABLE  5-26 

DEFICIT  FROM  OPBRATIONS  ($  Thousands) 
17  Major  Symfrfiony  Orchestras 


Actual 

DoUars  (OOO's) 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  {vice  Index 


FV70  Fy71  Fy72  Fy73  Fy74  Fy'?5  Fy76  Fy77  Fy78  Fy79 
1,962    1,713    2,024      2,429      1,704      2,569    2,151      3,205        533  92 


1,962    1,628    1,838      2,108      1,373      1,868     1,466      2,075        324  51 


1,962    1,629    1,857      2,145      1,380      1,873    1,465      2,062        321  51 


EMCl 


jData  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  t>ase. 
[Source  of  Data:,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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2-90 


ctual 
ollars 

ollars  Deflated  By 
mpliclt  GHP  Deflator 

ollars  Deflated  By 
onsumer  Price  Index 


21.9      25.4  26.7 


TABLE 


EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions) 
17  Hialor  Symphony  Orches^^as 

Fy73      FY74      FY75    Fy76  Fy77 


30.3       33.1       35.5      37.7  42:4 


Fy78  Fy79 
45.0  52.4 


21.9*     24.1      24.2       26.3       26.7       25.8      25.7       27.4       27.4  29.3 


21.9      24.1      24.5       26.7       26.8       25.9      25.7       27.3       27.1  28.9 


Growth  Rate:  9.45% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.14% 

Growth  Rate-  2.47% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.18% 

Growth  Rate:  2.26% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.21% 


ata  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  i>ase. 
ource  of  Data;   Ammcan  Sj^E^ony  Orchestra  League 


I 


TABLE  5-28 

NUMBER  OF  PERFORMANCES  By  POLL  ORCHESTRA  -  REGULAR  HOME  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES  (RHSS) 

17  Majw  Symphony  Orchestras 


Number  of 
Performances 


Fy70  py71  Fy72  Fy73  .  Fy74  '  Fy75  Fy76  PyTTs.  py78  Fy79 
NA      855       867        936        909  .      968       999  l*Ol/  1,090  1,057 


Growth  Rate:  3.04% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.14 


growth  Rate  calculated  over  9  years. 

Squrce  of  Data;   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


m 


TOTAL  NDHBEI^  OF  PERFORMANCES 
.  17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


y  Full^ 
rehestra 

,y  Ensemble 
otal 


NA      276  ^  571 


599 


.FY74 

?Y75 

FY76 

FY77 

FY78 

FY79 

2,892 

3,053 

3,115 

2,789 

2,770 

2,133 

731 

610 

483 

1,141 

845 

1,010 

3,623 

3,663 

3,598 

3,930 

3,615 

3,143 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


In  FY77,  ASOL  began  a  new  category,  "Split  Orchestra  with  Conductor",  which  we  have  included  in  »Ensemble", 
Compari^ns  between  FY76  and  FY77  should  be  made  with  care* 

ource  of  Data:,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


TABLE  5-30 

TOTAL  SEASON  ATTENDANCE  -  REGULAR  HOME  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES  (RHSS) 

17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


ttendance 
n  Thousa^nds 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

2,047    2,373  *   2,173      2,287      2,243      2,389    2,490      2,521      2,628     -  2,598  Standarf^^DCTiatiOTl 


ource  of  Data;   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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'y  Full  , 

Orchestra 
}y  Ensemble 
rotal 


TABLE 


m 


TOTAL  ATTENDANCE  -  ALL  PERFORMANCES  (In  Thousands) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orc^iestras 


NA      288      479        515  389 


FY75 

FY76 

FY  77 

FY78 

FY79 

8,158 

8,780 

8,521 

8,503 

6,834 

456 

393 

858 

946 

900 

8,614 

9,173 

9,379 

9,449 

7,734 

fn  FY77,  ASOL  began  a  new  category,  "tSpHt  Orchestra  with  Conducts",  which  we  have  included 

in  "Ensemble".   Comparisons  between  FY76  and  FY77  should  be,  made  with  care. 
Source  of  Data:   Amwl^an  Symphony  Orchestra  League  ' 


Growth  Rate:  1.37% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.^3 


TABLE  5-32 

AVERAGE  TICKET  PRICE  -  REGULAR  HOME  SDBSCRIFTIOH  SERIES  (RHSS) 

17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras  A 


lActual 
iDollars 

iDbUars' Deflated  By 
llmplicit,  GNP  Deflatw 

iDoUars  Deflated  By, 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

4.04  4.10  4.45  4.64  4.72  5.37  5.63  6.27  6.73  7.59 

4.04  3.90  4,04  4.03  3.80  3.90  '  3.84  4.06  4.10  4.24 

4.04  3.90  4.08  4.10  3.82  3.92  3.83'  4.04  4.06  4.18 


Growth  Itate^-  7.26% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.20 

Growth  Rate:  0.4296 

Standard  Deviation:  0.16 

Growth  Rate:  '  0.22S61 

Standard  Deviation:  0.15. 


iData  deflated  using  indicies  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
(Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

» 
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\ 


TABLE  5- 

HUMBBRS  OF  PLATERS  RBGULARLT  EMPLOYED 
17  Major  Symphoay  Orchestras 


umber  of 
layers 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

1,633     1,629    1,626      1,627      1,639      1,638    1,640      1,642      1,637      1,645        stand^SeJlftlon!  S.ol* 


ource  of  Datat   American  Symphony  Orcheslra  League 


1 


TABLE  5-34 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALARY  OF  PLAYERS  REGULARLY  EMPLOYED 
17  Major  Symphony  Orchestras:  Average  Per  Player 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY7a  FY79 


ctuat 
liars 


258.67  274.50  289.20    305.90    328.06    346.28  373.37     400.22    435.42  465.29 


Growth  Rate:  6.76% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.07 


ollars  Deflated  By 
mpllcit  GNP  Deflator 

oilars  Deflated  By 
onsumer  Price  Index 


258.67  260.88  262.7  4    265.40    264.39    251.80  254.43    259.21    265.06  260.23 


253.67  261.06  265.44    270.06    265.66    252.50  254.22    257.57    262.59  256.61 


Growth  Rate:  -0.0S% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.09 

Growth  Rate:  0.25% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.10 


Data  deflated  usin^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base, 
ource  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE  53 

INCOME  FROM  PERF0RMAKCE3  IN  HOME  AREA  ($  HQUon?) 
31  Halor  Symphony  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

DoUars  Deflated  By  ' 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


M  PY71  FY72  FY73  PY74  FY75    FY76  PY77  FY78  FY79 

NA  20.17    22.0  ^      22.84  24.87  29.49    33.12      37.65  43.30 

NA  19.17    19.99       19.82  20.04  21.45    22.57      24.38      26.36  26.49 

NA  19.19    20.19       20.17  20.14  21.51    22.55      24.23      26.11  26.12 


Growth  Rate:  11*87% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.27 

Gro\ffth  Rate:  4,53% 


Standard  Deviation: 


0.21 


Growth  Rate:    4- 23% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.19 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base;  growth  rates  calculated  over  9  years.   Growth  rates  are  slightly  high 
due  to  missiog  data  in  early  years* 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphon3^  Orchestra  League 


01 
I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-36 

mCOISE  FROM  PERFORHAKCES  OUTSIDE  HOME  AREA  ($  MiUioiis) 
31  Ha^  Sym[rfKmy  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    PY76  PY77  FY78  PY79 

NA        5.42      6.32       6.59       6.67       8.08      8.61  9.06  9.89  11.18 

NA        5.15      5.74       5.72       5.37       5.88      5.87  ^  5.87  6.02  6.25 

NA        5.16      5.80     \  5.82       5.40       5.90      5.86  5.83  5.96  6.16 


Growth  Ratet  8.93% 

Standard  Deviatiom  0.23 

Growth  Riite:  1.78% 
Standard  Deviatiom 

Growth  Rate:  1.^9%  . 

Standard  Deviation:  0.22 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base;  growth  rates  calculated  over  9  years.   Growth  rates  are  slightly  high 
.  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years. 


Source  of  Data;    American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


Actual  * 
DoUars 

DoUars  Peflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

DpUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price,  index 


mCOMB  FROM  BROADCASTING  AMD  RECORDING  ($  MQUons) 
31  Haj(H>  Symphony  Orchestras 

PY70    FY71    PY72      PY73      PY74      PY75    PY76      PY77  PY78 
1.60      2.06  2.07 


1.60  1.95  1.88 
1.60      1.96  1.90 


2.06  2.26 
1.79  1.83 
1.82  1.83 


2.09  3.95 
1.52  2.69 


1.52  2.69 
* 


4.39  5.46 
2.84  3.32 


2.83 


Data  deflated  usir^  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:    American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


TABLE  5-38 


Actual 
Dollars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


3.29 


PY79 
-  7.23 

4.04 

3.99 


.V 


OTHER  EARNED  INCOIME  ($  HaUons) 
31  llajw  Symphony  Ordiestras 

PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73      FY74      PY75    FY76      FY77  PY78 

NA        2.56      2.71       3.54       3.98       5.35      5.39       5.46  8.45 

NA       2.44      2.46       3.07       3.21       3.89      3.67       3.54  5.15 

NA       2.44      2.48       3.12       3.22       3.90      3.67       3.51  5.10 


PY79 
11.22 


Growth  Hate: 

17.08% 

StanduTd  Deviation: 

1.12 

Growth  Rate: 

9.62% 

Standard  Deviation: 

1.02 

Growth  Rate: 

9.40% 

Standard  Deviation: 

1.00 

Growth  Rate:  19.11% 
Standard  Deviation:  .79 


Growth  Rate:  11.29% 
Standard  Deviation:  .72 


Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  rates  are  slightly  high  due  to 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


6.27 
6.18 

missing  data  in  early  years. 


Growth  Rate:  10.98% 
Standard  DeviatitrfiP^  .72 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator. 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  3 

TOTAL  EARNED  INCOME  ($  HiUians) 
31  MoJor  Symphony  Orctiestras 

/ 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      F  f 74      FY75    FY78      FY77      FY78  FY79 
28.80    30.76    33.32       35.52    37.78      45.01    51.07      56.S6      67.10  78.20 


28.80    29.23  30.27 


30.82    30.45      32.73    34.80      36.63      40.85  43.73 


28.80    29.25    30.58       31.36    30.59      32.82    34.77      36.40      40.47  43.11 


Data  deflated  usir^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Growth  Rate:  11.7% 
Standard  Deviation:  .31 

Growth  Rate:  4.65% 
Standard  Deviation:  .23 

Growth  Rate:  4.43% 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 


o 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-^0  ■ 

TOTAL  mCOME  FROM  ALL  FUND  RAISING  ACnVTIlES*  ($  Milltons) 

31  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74    .  'FY75    FY76  *    FY77  FY78  FY79 

13.69  15.45    17.00      19.62      22.28      22.18    24.94      26.74  30.73  35.61 

13.69  14.69    15.44      17.02      17.95      16.13    17.00      17.32  i8.70  i9.91 

9 

13.69  14.70    15.60      17.32      18.04      16.17    16.98      17.21  18.53  19.63 


*Does  not  include  either  private  or  government  grants;  includes  individual  and  business  contributions 
and  income  from  fund  raising  events*  Growth  rates  are  slightly  high  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years. 
Data  deflated  usir^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  Leagw 


303 


Growth  Rate:  10.45% 
Standaird  Deviation:  .21 

Growth  Ratet  3.41% 
Standard  Deviation:  .26 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


304 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


II 


GRANTS  FROM  FOmfDATIOMS  ($  HfflioRs) 
31  Majw  Symphony  Orchestras 


PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73  PY74 
4.05      4.22      1.17         1.31  2.00 


4.05      4.01  1.07 


4.05      4.01  1.08 


1.14  1.61 


1.16  1.62 


No  Growth  Rates  reputed  because  of  repeating  difference  in  1979. 
Dcta  deflated  usit^  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symf^ony  Orchestra  League 


FY76      PY77      FY78  PY79 
2.56 


1.45  1.57 
i:05  1.07 
1.06  1.07 


3.36 
2.17 
2.16 


1.56 
1.55 


.80 
.45 
.44 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


•   TABLE  5-42 

GRANTS  FROM  BUSINESSES  AND  CORPORATIONS  ($  Millions) 
31  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73      PY74      PY75*  PY78      PY77  -  FY78  PY79 


.00      .12  .13 


.00      .12  .12 


.00      .12  .12 


.24        .17        ,32  .70 


.21         .14        .24  .48 


.21 


.14 


.24  .48 


.48 


.31 


.31 


.95  .00 


.58  .00 


.57  .00 


No  Growth  Rates  reputed  because  of  zeros.   Much,  stpport  from  business  included  in  data  in  Table  9-*40. 
Data,  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Sympliony  Orchestra  League 
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Actual 
,  Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
.ImpUcit'GNP  Deflator 

'Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


• 


TOTAL  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
31  Major  Symphony  Orchestnu 

3 

PY70    Py71    ?y72      FY73      PY74      PY75    PY76      PY77      PY78  PY79 
17.74    19.97    18.49       21.36    24.75      24.66    27.58      31.22      34.88  37;30 


17.74  18.98  16.80 
17.74    18.99  16.97 


18.53  19.94  17.93  18.79  20.22  21.23  20.86 
18.85   .20.04      17.98    18.78      20.09      21.04  20;56 


Growth  Rate: 

8.84< 

Standard  Deviation: 

.28 

Growth  Rate: 

1.90 

Standard  Deviation: 

.25 

Growth  Rate: 

1.69< 

Standard  Deviation: 

.24 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  t>ase.  Growth  Rates  are  dightly  high  due  to  missing  data  In  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symph<Hiy  Orchestra  League 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-44 

LOCAL  GOVERNMEHT  GRANTS*  ($  MfUions) 
17  Major  Symphony  Or^estras 

PY70    PY71     PY72      PY73      PY74      PY75    PY76      PY77  PY78  FY79 

2.40    2.32      2.84       2.90       3.57       3.83      4.08  '    4.14  -4.89  4.90. 

2.40    2.21      2.58       2.52       2.88       2>79      2.78  ^     2.68  2.98  2.74 

2.40    2.21      2.61       2.56       2.89       2.80      2.78       2.67  2.95  2.70 


Growth  Rate: 

9.27 

Standard  Deviation: 

.30 

Growth  Rate: 

2.30 

Standard  Deviatiom 

.30 

• 

Growth  Rate: 

2.09 

Standard  Deviation: 

.32 

^Includes  City,  County,  and  Board  of  Education  Grants  (with  and  without  services  required) 

Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  tiie  base. ~Growth  Rates  are  sfiightly  high  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra.  League 
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TABLE 


STATE  GOVBRNHENT  GRANTS*  ($  MQUom) 
31  Major  Syaipli(»qr  Orchestras 


FYTO    FYTl    VY72      FYTS      Fy74      FYTS    FYTB^     FYTT*     FY78  FY79 

5.S6       6.47  7.55 


.82  1.85  1.91 
.82      1.75  1.73 


2.12  3.57  5.24  [5.36 
1.84     )2.S8     '  3.81  3.66 


Actual 
Do,llars  • 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars^  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index  - 

^Includes  State  Arts  Councils  and  Other  State  Agency  Grant  (Wiftt.and  without  services  required) 

Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Hates  are  sll^tly  high  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  vj.  "  ;  " 


.82 


1.76  1.75 


/ 


1.87  2.89 


3.82  3.65 


:t.67 


3.64 


3.94 


3.90 


4.22 
4.16 


Growth  Rate:  25.40. 

Standard  Deviation:  1.38 

Growth  Rate:  17.41 

Standard  Deviation:  1.31 

Growth  Rate:  17.18 

Standard  Deviation:  1.32 


I 

o 


1'^ 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollar^  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price^Index 


—     '  *      TABLE  5-46  „ 

NATIONAL  ENpOWMEMT  FOR  TliTB;  ARTS  GRANTS*  ($  HOlions) 
31  M4j(H*  Symphony  Orchestras. 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

.68    1.81      3.01    «>  3.03       .4.37       4.48      4.77       4.92  6.85  10.44 

.68    1.72      2.74       2.63"      3.52       3.2'i      3.25    .   3.19  4.17  5.84 

* 

*68    1.72      2.76      ,2.68        3.54       3.27      3.25       3.17  4*13  5.76 


Qrowth  Ratet  25.73 

Standard  Deviation:  1*91 

Growth  Ratet  17.72 

Standard  DeViatloat  1*86 

Qrowth  Rate:  17.47 

Standard  Deviation:  1*88 


^Includes  Music  Program  and  Challenge  Grant  Program  Grants* 

DeAa  deflated  using  indices  readjMsted  to  FY70  as  the  base*  Growth  rates  are  slightly  high  due  to  missing  data  in  'early  years* 
Source  of  Datat   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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Actual 
Dollars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  ONP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 

ALL  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS*  ($  MOUons) 
31  Ki^  SynptMny  Orchestras 

PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73      PY74      PY75  •  PY76      PY77      PY78  PY79 
.88      2.20      3.32.        3.35      4.71       4.78      5.05       5.48       6.95  10.82 


.hii      2.09  3.02 


.88      2.09  3.05 


2.90  3.79  3.48  3.43  3.55  4.23  6.05 
2.96      3.81       3.49      3.43        3.53  4.19 


Growth  Ratet  23.18 

Standard  Deviation!  1.67 

Growth  Rate:  15.33 

Standarci  Deviation:  1.63 


.  Growth  Rate:  15.0d 

Standard  Deviation:  1.65 


*Includes  National  Endowmioit  for  the  Arts  Grants 

D^ata  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rates  are  slightly  high  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphuiy  Orchestra  League 


Actual 
DoUars 

DfiHars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

4)oUars  Deflated  By 
CoiBumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-48 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  S0PPORT  ($  Millions) 
31  Major  Symptkony  Orchestras 

PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73      PY74      FY75    PY76      PY77  PY78  PY79 

4.10    6.40      8.13       8.51      11.98      13.88    14.53      15.30  18.43  23.44 

4.10    6.08      7.39       7.38       9.66      10.09      9.90       9.91  11.22  13.11 

4.10    6.09      7.46       7.51     •  9.70      10.12      9.89       9.84  11.12  12.92 


Growth  Rate:  18.50 

Standard  Deviation:  .73 

Growth  Ratei  10.95 

Standard  Devi&tiom  .73 

dirowth  Rate:  10.72 

Standard  Deviation:  .75 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rates  are  slightly  high  dUe  to  milling  <dtata  in  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  ^ 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP'  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 

mCOHE  FROM  ENDOWMENTS  AMD  INVESTMENTS  ($  Millions) 
31  Major  Symphony  Orchestras, 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78    •  FY79 

6.88      7.24      9.31         9.66    10.55      11.31    11.25      12.44  13.59  16.03 

6.88      6.88      8.46        8.38      8.51       8.23      7.67      . 8.06  8.28  8.96 

6.88      6.89      8.55         8.53      8.55       8.25      7.66       8.00  8.20  8.84 


Growth  Rate: 

8.85% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.32 

Growth  Rate:'. 

1.91% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0:35 

Growth  Rate: 

1.70% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.38 

Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base*  Growth  Rates  are  sligf)tly  higti  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years* 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-50 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  JNCOMB  ($  ^Olionft) 
31  Major  Syinpliony  Orchestrtts 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

28.97  35*17    36.70*     40.80      47.28      49.86    53.35      58.95  66.91^  80.62 

28.97  33.42    33.35      35.39      38.11      36.25    36.36      38.18  40.73  45.09 

28.97  33.45    33.69      36.02      38.29      36.35    36.33      37.94  40.35  44.45 


'  Growth  Rate:  10.81% 
Standard  Deviation: '  0.22 


Growth  iiate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


3.75% 
0.24 

3.54% 
0.25 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Date:   American  Symphoiy  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


TOTAL  INCOME  (I  Mflliofts) 
31  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PY70    PY71    PY72      FY73      PY74      PY75    FY76      PY77      FY78  FY79 
57.77    65.93    70.03       78.32    85.07     94.87  104.22    115.52    134.01    158.82     gtandarTDeviatiOTi  "iw^ 


57.77    62.65    63.82       66.21    68.56      68.98    71.18      74.82      81.58  88.83 


57.77    82.70  64.27 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Growth  Rate:  4.18% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.18 


67.38    68.89     69.18    71.10     74.34     80.82^     87.56  gt^^aiSS'SSia^Uon; 


I 

O 
O 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-52 

ARTISnC  PBRSONHEL  BXPENSBS  (I  HOliom) 
17  Major  Symphony  Orcbeatrai 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY78      PY77      FY78  FY79 
39.56    42.71      46.52      52.79      59.15    64.75      72.33      79.^4  88.95 


NA 
NA 
NA 


37.80    38.80      40.36      42.55      43.01    44.12      48.84      48.36  48.83 


37.82    39.20      41.07      42.75      43.13    44.09      46.55      47.91    47.94     standard  Deviation: 


Growth  Rate:  10.70X 
Standard  Deviation:  .09 

Growth  Rate:  3.43% 
Standard  Deviation:  .08 

Growth  Rate?  3.14% 
.09 


Data  deflated  vsing  indjcses  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rates  are  slightly  htgh  due  to  missing  data  In  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  Leafi^ue 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNlP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 

CONCERT  PRODUCTION  EXPENSES*  ($  MfUiona}  '  ^' 

31.  ULtiiox  Synipliony  CMrcbestras 

FV70  ,  FV71    FV72      FV73      FV74      FY75    FV76      FV77      FV78        FV79  '     .  ' 

NA       18.67    21.24       21.80    23.90    ^  27^5    29.93      33.34     40.41      36.09      standepTSlviatiom '  ^.37^ 


NA        17.75    19.29  18 


8.92  \9. 


26 '     20.11    20.39      21.59      24.60  ,20.19 


Growth  RaWt 


2.6^% 


NA        17.76    19.49       19.25    19.35      20.16    20.3d      21.46      24.37  19.90 


Standard  Deviation:  .36 

Growth  Rate:  2.3^Z 
Standard  Deviation:  ^.3? 


*lncltides  Other  Direct  Costs. 
Growth  Ra,te  calculated  over  9  years. 

Data  deflated  U£dt^  indices  readjusts  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rates  are  slightly  high  due  to  missing  data  In  early  years. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars^  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator.30 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-5^ 

FUND  RAISMO  BXPENSBS  ($  HOUomi) 
31  Major  SymplKXiy  Orchestras 

FV70    FV71    FV72      FV73      FV74      FV75    FV76      FV77  FV78 

NA        1.16      1.22       1.37       1.45       1.87      2.16       2.56  3.39 

NA       1.10      1.10       1.19       1.17       1.36      1.47       1.66  2.06 


NA 


1.10      1.12       1.21       1.17       1.36      1.47       1.65  2.04 


FV79 
NA 

NA 

NA 


No  growth  rates  sliown  because  of  differently  ic^P^ted  data  in  1979. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  &  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
'Implicit  CNP  Deflator 

4 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  index 


TABLE 


GENERAL  AND  ADMOnSTRATIVE  EXPENSES  ($  MtUions) 
31  Symphony  fkdmtrax 

FYTO    FYTl    Fy72      FYTS      Fy74      FYTS    FYTB      FY??      FY78    :  FY79 
5.71      6.85      7.27         7.82      9.31      10.37    11.58      13.26      14.83  18.58 

5.71      6.51      6.61         6.78      7.50       7.54      7.89       8.59       9.03  10.39 

5.71      6.52      6.68         6.90      7.54       7.56      7.89       8.53      -8.94  10.24 


Growth  Rate:  13.10% 


Standard  Deviation: 

.23 

Growth  Rate: 

5.89% 

Standard  Deyiatiom  • 

.19 

Growth  Rate: 

5.67% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.18 

Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base^  Growth  Rates  are  slightly  high  due  to  missiner  ,data  in  early  years^ 
Source  of  Data:   Amcdcan  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


CO 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  index 


TABLE  5-56 

TOTAL  EXPEHDirUftES  ($  MiUloitt) 
si  Major  Symphony  Ordwstras 

Fy70    Fy71    Fy72      Fy73      Fy74      Fy75    Fy76  Fy77  Fy78  Fy79 

60.45  68*30    73.41      79.32      87.45      99.04  108.42  121^49  138.07  161.08 

60.45  64.91    66.70      68.82     70.48      72.02    73.88  78.68      84.05  90.09 

60.45  64.95    67.38      70.03      70.81      72.22    73.82      78.19      83.27  88.80 


Growth  Rate:  11^07%| 
Standard  Deviation:  .16 

Growth  Rate:  3.99^ 
Standard  Deviation:  .13 

'    Growth  Rate:  3.78^ 
Standard  Deviation:  ^3 


Data  deflated  usii%  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE  5-57 


DEFICIT  FROM  OPERATIONS  i%  Hilllom) 
31  Major  Syitiplioiiy  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

2.68  2.37  3.39  -  3.01  2.38  4.17  4.00  5.97  4.06  2.26 

2.68  2.26  3.08  '  2.61  1.92  3.03  2.73  3.87  2.47  -  1.27 

2.68  2.26  3.11  2.65  1.93  3.04  2.72  3.84  2.45  1.25 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readiusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   Amwican  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Actual 
EtoUars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-58 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions) 
31  Major  Symphony  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      PY75    F  Y76  FY77      FY78  FY79 

31.65  37.54    40.09      43.80      49.67      54.03    57.35  64.92      70.97  82.88 

31.65  35.68    36.42      38.00      40.03      39.29    39L08  42.05      43.20  46.36 

31.65  35.70    36.80      38.67      40.22      39.39    39.05  '  41.78      42.80  45.69 


Growth  Rate:  10.47 

Standard  Deviation:  .14 

Growth  Rate:  3.43 

Standard  Deviation:  .17 

Growth  Ratet  3.21 

Standard  Deviation:  .19 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


TOTAL  NDMBR  OF  PERFORMANCES 
31  Hqjor  SyroplKmy  Orchestras 


By  FuU 
Orchestra 

By 

EflseiDble 
Totel 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
NA    4,473    4,473       4,527    4,723      4,909    5,314      4*902      4,833  3,730 


NA  lt332  lt912 
NA    5,805  6,385 


lt449    1^404      1>399      889      2^004  ^  2411  1^761 

*  *  :  '      •  ^  Growth  Rate*.  0.553£ 

5,976    6,127      6,308    £,203      6,906      6,944      5,491       standard  Deviation:  A5 


♦In  FY77,  ASOL  began  a  new  catwory,  "^plit  Orchestra  with  CondEKrtpr",  whid»  we  have  included  in  "Ensemble"^ 
Comparisons  between  and  FY77  should  be  made  v3>h  care.    GfSwtn  ratea  are  calculated  over  9  yeara  and  are  slightly 

high  due  to  missing  data  1^  early  yeara.  ^  / 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  / 


By  FuU 
Orchestra 

By  ^ 
Ensemble 

Total 


tnhE  5-60  ' 

TOTAL  SEASON  ATTENDANCE  -  ALL  PERFORMANCES  (In  Thousands) 

31  Major  Syni{dM)ny  Orchestras  ^/ 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 


NA    10,191  11,335    11,195    12,071    12,312  13,439    12,804    12,589  10,049 


78  FY79 


NA 


303  632 


697 


604 


730  ■    606      1.318     1,472  1,184 


Growth. Rate:  2.02% 

NA    10,494  11,967    11,892    12,675    13,042  14,045    14,122    14,061  11,233      Standard  Deviation:      .56  - 


Growth  Rates  are  slightly  high  due  to  missing  data  in  early  years  and  are  calculated  over  9  yeara. 
Source  of  Data;   American  Sym[^ony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


Number  of 
Players 


NUMBER  ;Okr'  rLAVERS  REGULARLY  EMPLOYED 
31  Uaior  Symphoiqr  Orchestras  . 

f 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  .  FY7fi  FY77  FY78  ■  FY79 
2,58r    2,471    2,668       2,581    2,754      2,778    2,782       2,772     2,781  2,792 


Growth  Rate:  1*1%% 
Standard  Deviation:  412 


V 


Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 
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TABLE 

mCOMB  FROM  PBRFORMANCES  IN  HOME  AREA  ($.  Millions) 

15  R^onal  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


Fy70    FY?!    FY72      FYIZ      VY74      FY7$    FYU      FY77      FY7B  FY79 


NA 


1.86  2.08 


2.56      3.10       3.54      3.91       4.60       5.47  6.17 


NA  1.77  1.89  2.22  2.50  2.57  2.66  2.98  3,33  3.45 
NA         1.77      1.91         2.26      2.51       2.58      2.66       2.96       3.30  3.40 


Growth  Rate:  16.37X 

Standard  Deviation:  .21 

Growth  Rate:  8.73X 

Standard  Deviation:  ..24 

Growth  Rate:  8.42Z 

Standard  Deviation:  .26 


Growth  Rates  calculated  over  9  years. 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


( 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-63 

mCOHB  FROM  PBRFORMANCES  OUTSIDB  HOME  AREA  ($  MlUfons) 

15  R^onal  Ordwstras  " 

FY70    FY71    Fy72      Fy73      Fy74      Fy75    Fy76      Fy77      Fy78  Fy79 
NA         .22       .20        .25        .35        .32       .51        .53         .84  .71 


NA         .21       .18        .21        .28        .23       .34        .35        .51  .40 


NA         .21       .19        .22        .28        .23       .34        .34        .51  .39 


Growth  Rate:  20.01% 

Standard  Deviation:  i.Ol" 

Growth  Rate:  12.13% 

Standard  Deviation:  .95 

Growth  Rate:  11.81% 

Standard  Deviation:  .94 


Growth  Rates  calculated  over  9  years. 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 

TOTAL  EARNED  mCOME  ($  MfUfons) 
15  Regional  Orchestras 


Actuel 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  QNP  Deflate 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  P'ice  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74  .    FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
2.07      2.27      2.46         3.05      3.74       4.22      4.76       5.50       6.68  7*36 


2.07      2.15      2*24         2.64      3.01       3.07    '  3.24       3.56       4.07  4.12 


2.07      2.16      2.26         2.69      3.03       3.08      3.24       3.54       4.03  4.06 


Growth  Rate:  15.97 

Standard  Devfatiom  .22 

Growth  Rate:  8.58 

Standard  Deviation:  .21 

Growth  Rate:  8.36 

Standard  Deviation:  .22 


Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjosted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data;   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


f 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-65 

TOTAL  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
15  Regional  Orchestras 

FY70    F  Y71    F  Y72      F  Y73      F  Y74      FY75    F  Y76      F  Y77      F  Y78     F  Y79 
2.56    2.65      2.37       2,70       2.87       3.34     .3.69       4.29       5.02  5.39 


2.56  2.52  2.15  2.34  2.31  2.43  2.52  2.78  3.05  3.02 
2.56    2.52      2.18       2.38       2.32       2.44      2.51       2.76       3.03  2.97 


'    Growth  Rate:  9.67 

Standard  Deviation:  .51 

Growth  Rate:  2.68 

Standard  Deviation:  .42 

Growth  Rate:  2.47 

Standard  Deviation:  .39 


Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  (|  MUiioiu) 
15  Rfii^onal  Orchestras 


FY70    FY71    Fy72      FY73     PY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  PY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.24       .41  .47 


.24       .39  ^  .43 


.24       .39  .43 


.70      1.06       1.20  '    1.53       1.43       1.92  2.04 


.61       .67        .66      1.04        .93       1.17  1.14 


.62       .66        .66      1.04        .92.'     1.16  1.13 


^    Growth  Rate:  25.60 

Standard  Deviaticm:  1.17 

Growth  Rate:  17.76 

Standard  Deviation:  1.14 

Growth  Rate:  17.54 

Standard  Deviation:  1.17 


Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollar^  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-67 

INCOME  FROM  ENDOWMENT  AND  nrVESTMBMTS  ($  MtUlons) 

IS  Regional  .'Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      PY75    FY76  FY77      FY76  FY79 

.56      .65     •  .95       1.24       1.30       1.32      1.14  1.26       1.36  1.46 

I 

o56      .62       .66       1.07       1.05        .96       .76  .63        .63  .62 


.56      .62       .67       1.09  1.05 


.96  .76 


.63 


.62  .60 


Growth  Ratet  9.40 

Standard  Deviation:  .  .96 

Growth  Rate:  2.43 

Standard  Deviatiom  '^96 

Growth  Ratet  2.22 

Standard  Deviation:  l.Ol 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  IHCOME  ($  MQUons) 
1$  R^onal  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73  ^    FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


3.38      3.71      3.79         4.64      S.25        5.86      6.36        7.01        8.30  9.33 


~  Growth  Rate:  12113 
Standard  Deviation;  ,20 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


3.38      3.53      3.45         4.02      4.23       4.26      4.33       4.54       5.05       5.22      st^a^Hel^t?^'  "i?!. 


3.38      3.S3      3.48         4.10      4.25       4.28      4.33       4.51        5.01  S.14 


Growth  Rate:  4.77 
\  Standard  Deviation:  .19 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  ss  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


TABLE  5-69 

c     TOTAL  mCOKSE  {%  MOUoiis) 
15  R^onal  Orchestras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


S.45    S.98      6.26       7.68  8. 


10.08    11.12      12.51      14.98  16.69 


Growth  Rate:  43.70 
Standard  Deviation:  .19 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


S.4S    5.68      5*68       6.67       7.24       7.33      7.58       8.10       9.12  9.33 

V 

S.45    S.69      S.74       6.78       7.27       7.35      7.57       8.05       9.04  9.20 


Growth  Ratet  6.45 

Standard  Deviatiom  .18 

Growth  Rate:  6.23 

Standard  Deviatiom  .19 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


ARTISTIC  PERSONNEL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
IS  R^onial  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

^Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Jndex 


PY70  Py71  PY72  PY73  FY74  PY75  PY76  PY77  PY78  PY79 

NA  '  3.90  4.00        4.90  5.90  6.35  7.19  8.18  9.44  lO.^S 

NA  3.70  3.64        4.2S  4.76  4.62  4.90  S.30  5.75  5.90 

NA  3.71  3.68         4.33  4.78  4.63  4.89  S.26  S.69  S.82 


s 


Growth  Rate:  13^84%, 

Standard  Deviation:  *24 

Growth  Rate:  6^37% 

Standard  Deviation:  ^^S 

Growth  Rate:  6t06X 

Standard  Deviation:  .26 


Growth  Rates  calculated  over  9  years. 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 

0\ 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  jGNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-71  * 

TOTAL  EXPENDrrURES  ($  Mffliom) 
IS  Regional  Orchestras 

PY70    PY71    PY72      PY73      PY74  .  PY75'   PY76      PY77      PY78  PY79 
5.64    6.29      6.50       7.71       9.38      10.24    11.S4    .  13.49      15.79  18.42 


5.64    5.98      5.90       6.69       7.56       7.45      7.86       8.74       9.61  10.30 


5.64    5.98      5.96       6.81       7.60       7.47      7.86       8.68       9.52  10.16 


Growth  Rate:  14.29 

Standard  Deviation:  .23 

Growth  Rate:  7.00- 

Standard  Deviation:  ■  .20. 

Growth  Rate:  6.78 

Standard  Deviation:  .18 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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, TABLE 


DEFICIT  FROM  OPERATIONS  ($  TtMUsaiMb)  . 
'  IS  Regional  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars  . 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  VYiZ  FY74 
189       310       240  24  401 


189 
189 


295 
293 


218 
220 


21 
21 


323 
325 


FY75    FY76     .FY77      PY78  FY79 


159      419        973        802  1,731 


116      286        eSO        488  968 


116       285        626      ■  484  954 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


TABLE  5-73 


EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions) 
IS  Regional  Ordiestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY^O    FY71    FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

3.57    4.02      4.03  4.66  ^  5.65  6.02      6.78       7;98  9.11  11.06 

* 

3.57    3.82  *  3.66  4.05       4.55  4.38     4.62       5.17  5.54  6.19 

3.57    3^83     3.70  4.12       't'S?  4.39     4.5-?  •  5.14  5.49  6.I0' 


Growth  Rate:  13.22 

Standard  Deviatiom  .29 

Growth  Hatet  6.01 

Standard  Deviatlont  .24 

Growth  Ratet  5.79 

Standard  Deviation;  .22 


'  Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data;   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE  5-7^ 

TOTAL  NUBfBER  OP  PERFORMANCES  ($  Tbomands) 
IS  Regional  Orcnestras 


By  PuU 
Orchestra 

By 

Ense'^ble 
Total 


FY70    FY71    FY-72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


NA      747  684 

NA  639  562 
NA    1,386  .  1,246 


752       822        800  823 


874 


921 


778 


1,027  1,268  1,866  2,049  2,566  1,599  1,949 
1,778    2,090      2,666    2,872      3,440      2,520  2,727 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation:  1.21 


Growth  Rate  calculated  over  9  years. 

Data  deflated  ustng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  eft  the  base. 

Source  of  Date:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


t 

'-I 


By  Full 
Orchestra 

By 

Ensemble 
Total 


TABLE  5-75 

TOTAL  ATTBtlDAKCE  -  AU  PERFORMANCES  On  Tboussnds) 
15  R^onal  Orehestres 

FYlrO    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
NA  1,463    1,287      1,414      1,556      1,506    1,630      1,730      1,977  1,632 


NA     122  161 


223 


242 


306  416 


457 


424  304 


m    l,5Cii,'.^P     1,637     1,798     1,812    2,0^6     2,137     2,4U     2,026     standarS'SeJiaUon:  ^'.tf 


Growth  Kate  calculated  over  9  years. 

Data  deflated  usin^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GHP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


EARNED  INCOME  ($  HilUons) 
12  Hetropolitciii  Ordtcatras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY7fi    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


.64       .73  .74 


.64       .70  .67 


.64       .70  .68 


.95       .93       1.07      1.29       1.41  1.60 


.84       .75         .78  M 


.91 


L78 


.83       .75         .78       .88         .91         .9?  .99 


.96  .98 


Growth  Rate:  12.12% 

Standard  Devintion:  .27 

Growth  Rate:  4.97% 

Standard  Deviation:  .26 

Growth  Rate:  4.76% 

Standard  Deviation:  .27 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Impiicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-77 

SUPPORT  mCOMB  ($  MiUions) 
12  Metropolitan  OreT  estras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      Fy74      FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

1.08    1.32      1.43       1.57       1.72       1.85  2.19  2.30  2.52  3.12 

1.08    1.26      1.30       1.37       1.39       1.35  1.49  1.49  1.53  1.75 

1.08    1.26      1.31        1.39       1.39       1.3S  1.49  1.48  1.52  1.72 


Growth  Rate:  11.18% 
Standard  Deviation:  .22 

Growth  Rate:  4.09% 
Standard  Deviation:  .23 

Growth  Rate;  3.87% 
Standard  Deviation:  *24 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FYYO  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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ryfl^  5-78 


TOTAL  mCOMB  ($  HiUions) 
12  Metropolitan  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consume  Price  Index 


PYTO  FYTl  FY72  FY73  FY74  FYTS  FYTB  ,FY77  FY78  FY79 

1.73  2.06  2.17         2.53  2.65  2.92  3.48  3.71  4.12  4.90 

1.73  1.95  1.97         2.19  2.13  2.13  2.37  2.40  2.51  2.74 

1.73  1.95  1.99         2.23  2.14  2.13  2.37  2.39  2.48  2.70 


Growth  Rate:  11.529S 
Standard  Deviation:  .18 

Growth  Rate:  4.41% 
Standard  Deviation:  .19 

Growth  Rate:  4.19% 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 

O 


Actual 
Doirars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-79 

TC/TAL  EXPEkDrrORES  <l  MilUons) 
12  Metropblitan  Orchestras 

Fy7o  FY71  Fy72    Fy73    Fy74    Fy75  Fy76  Fy77  py?^  ^™ 

1.80    1.98      2.14       2.37       2.60       3.02      3.55  3.57  4.03  4.70 

1.80    1.88      1.95       2.06       2.10       2.20      2.42-  2.31  2.46  2.63 

1.80    1.88      1.97       2.09       2.11       2.20      2.42  2.30  2.43  2.59 


Growth  Kate:  11.20% 
Stan.lard  Deviation:  .18 

Growth  Kate:  4.11% 
Standard  Deviation:  .12 

Growth  Rate:  3.90%^ 
Standard  Deviation:  .13 


Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  ONP -Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumo*  Price  Index 


TABLE  5-80 

DEPICrr  (SURPLUS)  FROM  OPERATIONS  (|  Ttkousands) 
12  Metropolitan  Orchestras 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      ?Y74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
76      (76)      (21)       (160)      (46)  97        72      (134)        (85)  (201) 

ft 

76      (72)      (19)        (139)      (37)  71        49        (87)        (52)  (112) 


76      (72)      (19)        (141)  (37) 


71 


49        (86)    "  (51)  (111) 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphmy  Orchestra  League 


t 


TABLE  5-81 


Actual 
Dollars 

DoUfli-s  Deflated  By 
Implicit  ONP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MiUions) 
12  Metropolitan  On^estras 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

1.16.    1.25      1.41        1.42        1.67        1.95      2.26  2.16  2.44  2.92 


1.16     1.18      1.28       1.23        1.35        1.42      1.54        1.40        1.48*  1.63 


1.16     1.18      1.29        1.25        1.35        1.42      1.54        1.39        1.47  1.61 


Growth  Rate:  10.66% 
Standard-Deviationt  »3 

Growth  Rate:  3.61% 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 

Growth  Rate:  3.39% 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphmy  Orchestra  League 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
C<Hisqmef  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72 

3.69  3.95  4.28 

3.69  3.75  3.89 

3.69  3.76  3.93 


EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
29  Regional  Orchestras 

FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

5.04       6.26       6.42      7.33       9.05  10.61  12.15 

4.38       5.05       4.67      5.00       5.86  6.46  6.79 

4.45       5.07       4.68      4.99       5.82  6^40  6.70 


Growth  Rate: 

14.6296 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.28 

Growth  Rate: 

7.32M 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.28 

Growth  Rate: 

7.im 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.27 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


1 

1s> 


TABLE  5-83 

SUPPORT  mCOME  ($  IfOliom) 
29  Regiofial  Ordie^traa 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

5.89  6.26  6:^2  7.37  9.62  9.58  10.41  11.28  13.78  16.62 

5.89  5.95  6.20  6.40  7.76  6.97  7.10  7.30  8.39  9.29 

5.89  5.95  6.26  6.51  7.79  6.99  7.09  7.26  8.31  9.16 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  ^se. 
Source  of  Data:    American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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Growth  Rate:  11.805 

Standard  Deviaticm:  0.34 

Growth  Ratet  4.675 

Standard  Deviaticm:  0.32 

Growth  Rate:  4.465 

Standard  Deviaticm:  0.31 
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TABLE 

TOTAL  mCOHB  (%  Mfflions) 
29  Regional  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GHP  Deflator 

s 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72  ,    FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
9.S1     10.20    11.10      12.41      1S.89      16.00    17.7S      20.32      24.39  28.76 


9.S8      9.70    10.09      10.77      12.81      11.64    12.09      13.16      14.8S  16.09- 


9.S8      9.71    10.19      10.96      12.87      11.67    12.C8      13.08      14.71  1S.86 


Growth  Rate:  12.9S 
Standard  Deviation:  0.29 

Growtli  Rate:  S.7S 
Standard  Deviation:  0.28 

Growth  Rate:  S.S3 
Standard  Devlati<H):  0.27 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


TABLE  5-85 

TOTAL  ^XPENDrrURES  ($  HfOions) 
29  'Regioiul  Or^iestras 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76     FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GHP  Deflator 

Dollai's  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


9.86    lO.SS     11.42      li.34      16.S2      16.43     18.41      21.61      2S.6S  30.92 


9.86     10.04    10.38      10.71      13.31      11.9S     12.SS      14.00      1S.62  17.29 


9.86    lO.OS    10.48      10.90      13.38      11.98     12.54      13.91      1S.47  17.0S 


Growth  Rate:  13.49 

Standard  Deviation:  0.3S 

Growth  Rate:  6.26 

Standard  Deviation:  0.32 

Growth  Rate:  6.04 

Standard  Deviation:  0.30 


Data'  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE 


# 


DEFlCrr^URPLUS)  FROU  OPBRATIOtiS  ($  Thousands) 
29  Regional  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GKP  Deflatn* 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Coieumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FYTl^  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
279     354       319      .  (7l)        63^^    428       668       1,284      1,264  ^2,161 

279     336       290         (62)        509        311       455         832      .  769  1,209 


279     337       293     -    (63)        512        312  455 


826        762  1,191 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  tmse. 
Source  of  Datai   AmeHcan  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GKP  Deflator 

[.Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


-TABLE  5-87 

BARNINGS  GAP  ($  MQUora) 
29  Regional  Orchestras 


Fy70  FY71  FY72  Fy73  FY74 

6.17  6.61  7.14  7.30  10.26 

6.17  6.28  6.49  6.33  8.27 

6.17  6.29  6.55  6.45  8.31 


Data  deflated  using.  Indices  readjust^ed  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphohy  Orchestra  League 


35i 


/ 


FY75    FY76      FY77  »FY78 


10.01     11.08      12.56  15.05 


7.28      7.ft     v8;13  ^  9.16 


7.30      7.55       8.08  9.08 


FY79 
18.78 

10.50 

10.35 


Growth, Rate:  12.77%  | 
Standard  Deviation:  0.43 

Growth  Rate:     5.58%  | 
Standard  Deviation:  0.38 

Growth  Rate:  5.36%  I 
Standard  Deviation:  0.37 


TABLE^PS 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
83  Metn^nlitan  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

DoBers  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


P*70  FY71  PY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  •  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

5.25  5.89      5.93  6.59  6.18  7.33  8.78  9.81  9.51  10.88 

5.25  5.60      5.39  5.72  4.93  5.33  5.98  6.35  5.79  6.09 

5.25  5.60      5.44  5.82  5.00  5.34  S.98  6.31  5.74  6.00 


Growth  Rate:  .  8.51 

Standard  Deviation:  0.35 

Growth  Rate:  1.59 

Standard  Deviation:  0.30 

Growth  Rate:  1.38 

Standard  Deviation:  0.30 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of.  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 

CO 


TABLE  5-89 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  MUlions) 
83  Metn^xditan  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GKP  Deflator 

DoBfffs  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  (ndex 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      PY77      FY78  PY79 
6.85      7.55      8.11        9.49        9.31      10.50     11.58      lU3t      12.2^  13.69 


S.85      7.18      7.37        8.23        7.50        7.64      7.89        7.33        7.47  7.66 


6.85      7.18      7.45        8.38       7.U        7.66      7.89        7.28       7:40  7»55 


Growth  Rate:  7*55 

Standard  Deviation:  0  21 

Growth  Rate:  0»70 

Standard  Deviation:  0.24 

Growth  Rate":  0.49 

Standard  Deviation:  0*27 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjttsted  to  FY70  as  the  t»tse. 
Source      '^'•tr;   Ama>ican  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


TABLE 


TOTAL  mCOME  ($  MiUions) 
83  Metropolitan  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74 

12.09  13.44  14.04  16.08  15.49 

12.09  12.77  12.75  13.95  12.48 

12.09  12.78  12.89  14.20  12.54 


FY75    PY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


17.83    20.36      21.12      21.78  24.58 


12.97    13.88      13.68     13.26  13.74 


13.00    13.87      13.59      13.13  13.55 


Growth  Rate:  7.97% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.20 

Growth  Rate:^  1.09% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.19 

■Growth  Rate:  0.88%  I 

Standard  Deviation:  0.21. 


Data  defljated  ustn^  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphaiy  Orchestra  League 


I 


TABLE  5-91 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  ($  HUlions) 
83  Metropolitan  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  PY73  FY74  Fy75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
12.48    13.42    14.08      15.52      15.40      18.03    20.34      20.70      21.18  24.32 


12.48    12.75    12.79      13.47      12.41      13.11     13.86      13.40      12.90  13.60 


12.48    12.77     12.92      13.71      12.47      13.14    13.85      13.??      12.78  13.41 


Growth  Rate:  .  7.61%| 
Standard  Deviation:  0.20 

Growth  Rate:  0.75%| 
Standard  Deviation:  0.15 

Growth  Rate:  0.54%| 
Standard  Deviation:  0.17 


Data  deflated  usir^  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphaiy  Orchestra  League 
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TABL 


DEncrr  (SDRPLOS)  from  operations  ($  Thousands) 
83  Metropolitan  Orchestras 

FV70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Impbcit  GNP  Deflat<^ 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


387      (21)        42      (  557)        (89)        196  '  (20)      (424)      (594)  ^255) 


387      (20)        38      (483)       (72)        143      (l4)      (275)      (362)  (143) 


387      (20)        39      (492)        (72)        143      (l4)      (273)      (358)  (l4l) 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  bbjc. 
Source  of  Data:    American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 
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TABLE  5-93 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Mmions) 
83  Metropolitan  Orisliestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  PY78  FY79 
7.23      7.53      8.15       8.93       9.22      10.70     11.56      10.89      11.67  13.44 


7.23      7.16      7.41       7.75       7.43       7.78      7.88       7.05       7.11  7.52 


7.23      7.16      7.48       7.89       7.47       7.80      7;87       7.08    '  7.04  7.41 


Growth  Rate:  6.9% 

Standard  Devidtion:  .  0.23 

Growth  Rate:  0.09%| 
Standard  Deviation:  0.20 

Growth  Rate:  (0.129^ 
Standard  Deviation:  0.22 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE^W4 

EARNBD  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
143  Oreliestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  DeOated  By 
Implicit  GNP  DeOator 

Dollars  DeOated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY7I  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77 

37.74  40.60  43.53  47.16  50.22  58.76  67.18  75.42 

37.74  38.58  39.55  40.91  40.48  42.73  45.78  48.85 

V 

37.74  38.61  39.96  41.63  40.67  42.84  45.74  48.54 


Data  deOated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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TABLE  5-95 

SUPPORT  INCOME  (I  MiUicos) 
143  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflate 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 


41.71     48.98     51.64      57.66      66.22      69.94    75.35  '  81.54 


41.71    46.5;^    46.9  1      50.02      53.37      5G.86     51.35  52.81 


41.71    4t;.58    47.40      50.90      53.62      51.00    51.30  52.48 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphoiy  Orchestra  League 
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FY78  FY79 

87.22  101.23 

53.09  56.62 

52.60  55.81 


Growth  Rate: 

11.66% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.28 

Growth  Rate: 

4.54% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.21 

Growth  Rate: 

4.33% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.19 

FY  78  FY79 
92.96  1S0.93 


56.59 
56.06 


62.04 


61.15 


Growth  Rate:  10.47 

Standard  Deviation:  0.20 

Growth  Rate:  3.43% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.21 

Growth  Rate:  3.22 

Standard  Deviation:  '  0.23 
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TABL 


TOTAL  mCOME  ($  HiUions) 
143  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  PY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
79.45    89.57    95.17    104.81    116.44    128.70  142.53    156.96    180.18  212.15 


79.45    85.13    86.46      90.94      93.84      93.59    97.13    101.66    109.68  118.65 


79.45    85.19    87.35      92.54      94.29      93.84    97.05    101.02    108.66  116.96 


Growth  Rate:  11. 
Standard  Deviation:  Jixi 

Gi^wtlTTtBt^^  3.95 
Standain  Deviation/  0.14 

irowth  Rate;  3.73 
Standard  Deviation:  0.14 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:    American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 
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TABLE  5-97 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  ($  Millions) 
143  Ordiestras 


/ 


Actual 
Dollars 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  PY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
82.79    92.28    98.91    107.19    119.37    133.49  147.18    163.79    184.91  216.32 


Grow^th  Rate:  ,10.92 
Standard  Deviation:  0.15 


Dollars  Deflated  By^ 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


82.79    87.70    89.86      93.00      96.20      97.07  100.29    }06.08    112.56  120.99 


82.79    87.76    90.79      94.63      96.66      97.34  100.21     105.41    111.51  119.26 


Growth  Rate:  3,85 

Standard  Deviation:  0.12 

Growth  Rate:  ^  "^.63 

Standard  Deviation:  0.11 


Data  deflated  ufdng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
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DEFICIT  FROM  OPERATIOHS  H  HOUonsl^ 
143  Oretwstras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflate^  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PY70  PY71    PY72  PY73  PY74  PY75  PY76  PY77  PY78  PY79 

3.34  .2.71  -    3.75  2.38  2.93  4.79  4.65  6.83  4.73  4.17 

3.34  2.57      3.40  2.06  2.36  3.49  3.17  4.43  2.88  2.33 

3.34  2.57      3.44  2.10  2.37  3.50  3.17  4.40  2.85  2.30 


Data  deflated  w^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


I 
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T^LE  5-99 

EARNINGS  GAP  (%  HfUions) 
143  Orchestras 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
lmi}licit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PY70  PY71  PY72  PY73  PY74  PY75  PY76  PY77 

45.05  51.68  S5.38  60.04  69.14  74.74  80.00  88.37 

45.05  49.12  50.32  52.09  55.73  54.35  54.51  57.24 

45.05  49.15  50.83  53.00  55.99  54.50  54.47  56.88 


py78  PY79 

97.69  115.10 

59.47  64.37 

58.91  63.45 


Growth  Rate:  10.30 

Standard  Deviation:  0.14 

Growth  Rate:  3.27 

Standard  Deviation:  0.15 

Growth  Rate:  3.07 

Standard  Deviation:  0.16 


Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   Amo'ican  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

3'63 
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CHAPTER  6 
OPERA 


r     After  symphony  orchestras,  opera,  as  a  whole,  is  the  oldest,  most  established 
form  of  performing  art  organizations.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  distingufshes 
itself  by  being  the  oldest  (founded  in  1883)  and  also  the  largest,  as  measured  by. 
budget  size;  indeed,  It  Is  a  class  by  itself. 

Figure  3'18  in  Chapter  3  shows  the. founding  years  for  103  ope^a  companies  that 
were  in  continuous  operation. through  1977.  About  one-quarter  of  those  organizations, 
mainly  from  the  group  with  small  budgets,  began  only  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies, 
while  ttie  early  opera  groups  b^an  In  the  thirties,  almost  half  a  century  after  the  Met. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  3*18  Is  somewhat  misleading,  there  were  opera 
organizations  other  than  the  Met  existing  at  the  turn  of  .the  century.  ]t  Is  only  that 

those  companies  did  not  operate  continuously  until  "recently;  indeed,  many  current 

^1/  '  ' 

operas  were  reorganized  froi"^  tfie  early  companies.  ' 

Because  of  the  relative  age  of  this  art  form,  one  would  expect  relatively  slow 
growth,  especially  for  the  Met. 

*  /. 

THE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  DATA 

The  sample  of  opera  companies  for  this  study  began  with  29  organizations  for 
which  the  Ford  ^oiHidatlon  collected  data  until  1973-74.  To  this  were  added  data  that 
OPERA  America  began  collecting  In  1973-74.  Two  organizations  were  eliminated  for 

lack  of  data  after  1973-74.  The  size     the'sample  was  further  reduced  because  five 

f> 

nyore  operas  lacked  a  year  or  two  of  data*  Because  Df  the  volatility  of  the  opera 
2/ 

data,  '  the  decision  was  made  not  to  estimate  or  impute  any  gaps  In  the  data.  In 


^/  The  early  operas  operated  successfijUy  in  the  for-profit  sector.  After  the  change 
in  tax  laws,  they  followed  the  Incentive  to  reorganize  as  non-profit  organizations. 

^/  Unlike  orchestras,  the  expenditures  (the  basic  figure  on  which  missing  data  was 
Imputed)  for  Individual  operas  werfe  volatile— generally  increasing  over  the  decade 
butsometimes  showing  large  decreases. 
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addition,  at  mid-decade,  two  operas— Spring  and  Western— merged.  This  lejt  a  sample 
oi  21  organizations  at  the  6nd  of  the  decade. 

Included  in  the  sample  is  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  which  accounts  Jor  about  halj 
oi  the  total  expenditures  of  the  entire  sample,  and  ther^ore,  has  to-  be  treated 
individually  as  had  been  .  done  in  previous  (e.g.t  Ford  Foundation)  studie^u 
Consequently,  two  sets  oi  growth  rates  are  presented  Jor  the  entire  sample  oi  21^ 
organizations  and  ior  the  group  oi  20  excluding  the  Met.  As  with  the  orchestras,  the 
20  operas  are  also  stratified  by  budget  , size  into  two  subgroups:  the  3  larger  operas 
and  the  17  smaller  ones.  Hence,  Jour  groupings  and  sets  oj  growth  rates  are 
presented.  Figure  6*1  names  the  operas  by  class  oi  blidget  size. 

ynlike  the  symphony  data,  the  opera  data  lack  the  wealth  oi  variables  available 

ior  the  iull  decade.  For  the  sample,  we  have  financial  data  only,  no  operational  data* 

And  oi  the  financial  data^  we  have  only  the  summary  (total)  variables.  This  lack  oi 

subsidiary  data  arises  Jrom  inconsistency  Jrom  year  to  year  of  the  OPERA  America 
3/ 

data.  '  The  details  oi  the  data  problems  are  outlined  in  Appendix  B. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  OPERA  COMPANY  SAMPLES 

Figure  6-2  and  Tables  6*1^  and  6*16  present  the  earnings  gap  and  its  growth  rate 
ior  the  opera  organization  samples  including  and  excluding  the  Met,  respectively.  It 
should  be  noted  that  ior  the  opera  data^  earned  income  includes  ^arnings  from 
endowments  and,  hence^  l^e  earnings  gap  calculated  is  not  a  pure  one  which  was 
calculated  Jor  the  orchestras.  However,  since  these  earnings  constitute  only  about  1 
percent  oi  earned  income,  it  has  no  significant  impact  on  the  present  analysis. 

'  The  earnings  gap  grew  at  a  quicker  and  more  steady  pace  for  the  rest  of  the 
^mple  than  for  theAret  The  Met's  earnecyncome  did  not  grow  at  all  from  1972  to 

^/  For  the  1980s  this  would  not  be  a  problem,  since  OPERA  America's  annual  survey 
'    has  been  vastly  improved  over  the  last  few  yftars. 
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OPERAS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


17  Smaller  Operas 


Baltimore  Opera 
Cincinnati  Opera  Association 
Dallai  Civic  Opera 
E^orentine  Opera  of  Milwaukee 
Fort  Worth  Oper&  Association 
Greater  Miami  Opera  Associstion 
Kentucky  Opera  Association 

Lake  George  Opera  Festival  (Glens  Falls,  New  York) 

Minnesota  Opera  Company  (St.  Paui' 

New  Orleans  Opera  Association 

Opera  Memphis 

Opera/Omaha 

Pittsburigh  Opera,  Inc. 

Portland  Opera 

San  Diego  Opera  Association 

Seattle  Opera  Association 

Western  Spring  Opera  (San  Francisco) 


3  Larger  Operas 


Lyric  Opera  cf  Chicago 
San  Francisco  Opera 
New  York  City  Opera 


The  Largest  Opera 


Metropolitan  Opera  Association, 


PIGURE  6-1 
6-3 
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EARNINGS  GAP 
21  AND  20  OPERAS  1970-79 


Expenses 


Earnings  Gap 


Earned  Income 


H  !  f — ^ — 1  *  i  1 — t — ^ 

70      71        72     73       74       75       76       77       78  79 


Years 


2i  Operas  (with  the  Met) 


Earnings  Gap 


Earned  Income 


+ 


■4  i- 


71       72       73       74       75       76  77 
20  Operas  (without  the  Met) 


78 


-4-- 

79  Years 


Source:    The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America. 

'  See  Tables  6-i,  6-2,  6-11,  6-12,  6-J5,  and  6-J6, 

FIGURE  6-2 

6-« 
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I97kf  but  resumed  growth  after  that»  This  created  the  widening  earnings  gap  in  the 
early  part  oi  the  decade  shown  in  Figure  6-2^  The  Met's  lower  rate  of  growth  of  the 
earnings  gap  (12>37  percent)  lowers  the  full  group  of  21  operas  and  is  in  line  with  the 
hypothesis  put  forth  in  Chapter  4  that  an  older,  more  established  organization— e»g»y 
the  Met— will  exhibit  a  smaller  growth  of  the  earnings  gap^  in  order  to  fully 
understand  the  growth  of  the  earnings  gap,  one  must  look  at  its  components  of  earned 
income  and  expenses. 

Tables  6-lf  6-2,  6-11,  and  6-12  explain  why  the  earnings  gap  grew  at  a  relatively 
large  rate  (in  relation  to  orchestras)— not  because  earned  income  (Tables  6-1  and  6-2) 
grew  slowly  but  rather  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  expenses  (Tables  6-11  and 
6-12),  which  outpaced  earned  income^  Furthermore,  the  21  Operas  had  a  smaller 
growth  rate  for  both  earned  income  and  expenses  than  did  the  20  (the  difference  was 
greater  for  expenses)  as  a  consequence  of  the  slower  growth  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera^  This  oldest,  well-established  opera  could  not  expand  output  greatly,  and  with 
its  house  already  at  almost  full  capacity,  it  could  not  increase  earned  income 
significant  I  y^  Indeed,  the  Met's  earned  income  in  constant  dollars  grew  at  less  than  1 
percent^  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  seen  later  when  the  sample  is  further 
partitioned,  some  of  the  other  aspiring  operas  expanded  both  their  expenses  and  their 
earned  income  at  a  very  quick  pace^  But  what  allowed  expenses  to  grow  more  quickly 
than  earned  income,  producing  an  increasing  earnings  gap? 

Tables  6-7  and  6-S  show  that  total  support  income  (which,  ii  possible,  should  fill 
or  exceed  the  earnings  gap)  grew  at  a  rate  much  larger  than  that  of  the  or'chestras^ 
This  was  the  result  of  both  at  large  rise  in  private  contributions  (Tables  6-3  and  6-^*^ 
and  Figure  6-3)  and  an  even  larger  rise^in  government  support  (Tables  6-5  and  6-6  and 
Figure  6-4)^  The  21  Operas  showed  a  somewhat  quicker  growth  of  government  support 
than  the  20,  due  to  the  Met's  tenfold  increase  in  government  supports  This  seems  to 
represent  a  phenomenal  increase  until  one  realizes  that  the  amount  of  government 
support  for  the  Met  was  only  U3  percent  of  total  income  in  1970  and  4^9  percent  in 
1979. 

Figure  6-3  shows  that  private  support  grew  slowly  during  the  first  half  of  the 
decade  a:«d  faster  during  the  second  half.  Government  support  on  the  other  hand. 
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PRIVATE  SUPPORT 
21  AND  20  OPERASt  1970-79 


Actual  $ 


  ^  Real  $ 


-I  !  !  1  1  1  1  1- 

70       71       72       73       74       75       76  77 

21  OPERAS  (wittt  the  Met) 


78 


79  Years 


I 


(MiUion) 
20- 


15-- 
10-- 
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I 


4  \r 


-I  i- 


70  .     71       72       73       ?4  75 


76 


30  OPERAS  (without  the  Met) 


Actual  $ 


Real  $ 


I — \ — I- 


77      78      79  Years 


Data  deflated  using  CPI  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source:    The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
See  Tables  6-3  and  ^-'f. 


FIGURE  6-3 
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GOVERNMEKT  SUPPORT 
21  AND  20  OPERAS:  1970-79 


$  (MiUion)  ^ 
8  + 


6-- 
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Actual  $ 


^  •   Real  $ 


77      78      79  Years 


21  OPERAS  (with  the  Met) 


$  (MUlion) 
6-H 


4-- 


2-- 


Actual  $ 


Real  $ 


Years 


20  OPERAS  (irithout  *he  Met) 


Data  deflated  using  CP!  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source:     The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
See  Tables  6-5  and  6-6, 


FIGURE 
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acted  in  the  reverse^  growing  quickly  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  very  slowly  in 
the  second  half  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  year).  In  constant  dollars,  government 
support  was  nearly  level  during  the  second  half  of  the  decade  while  private  support 
continued  to  grow.  The  one-year  increase  in  private  support  in  197^  was  the  result  of 
large  increases  to  three  organizations— increased  giving  from  individuals  and 
fundraising  events  to  the  Met,  increased  business  giving  to  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  and  increased  foundation  giving  to  the  New  York  City  Opera.  The  reader  is 
cautioned  against  too  close  examination  of  the  data,  since  Ford  Foundation  data  are 
used  thr  ^ugh  i97ti  and  OPERA  merica  data  begin  in  1 975,  and  this  curve  may  reflect 
in  part  some  undiscovered  reporting  difference. 

Let  us  now  turn  t^  ^he  surplus/(deficit).  Using  the  data  from  Tables  6-13  and 
6-l^i,  one  finds  that  whnc  '^e  21  Operas  aa:umulated  a  total  deficit  of  more  than  $6 
million  over  the  decade,  the  20  showed  a  slight  surplus  of  almost  $1  million.  (An 
accumulated  surplus/(deficit)  is  the  sum  of  all  the  surpluses  and  deficits  over  the 
period.)  The  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  due  tu  the  Met,  which  showed  a 
deficit  for  every  year  except  the  last  three.  Thus,  the  Met— with  a  lax^e  endowment 
corpus— followed  a  path  similar  to  that  of  the  17  major  orchestras,  while  the  other 
operas—with  small  or  no  endowments— appeared  to  be  aiming  for  a  zeronjeficit  level. 
Tables  6-9  and  6-10  give  total  income,  which  grew  at  rates  similar  to  but  not  exactly 
that  of  expenditures.  The  ups  and  downs  reflected  by  the  surplus/(deficit)s  shown  in 
Tables  6-13  and  6-U  are  in  large  part  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  opera  production 
costs.  Operas  are  relatively  very  expensive  to  produce;  so  unlike  the  other  performing 
arts  that  can  gradui^lly  increase  their  budget  size  with  arv  increase  in  output,  opera 
company  expenditures  tend  to  go  up  and  down  with  dramatic  jumps. 

The  patterns  erf  si4)port  income  and  budget  balancing  were  affected  by  two  new 
programs  designed  to  focus  on  a  long-term  solution  by  lifting  the  organizations  to  a 
new  level  of  financial  stability.  One  of  them,  the  NEA  Challenge  Grant  Program,  is 
described  in  Chapter  5  on  orchestras.  Eight  of  the  opera  companies  in  this  study's 
sample,  including  all  of  the  four  larger  operas,  received  such  grants  during  t^ie  last 
years  of  the  decade.  This  was  the  source  of  the  upturn  in  government  support  at  the 
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end  of  the  decade  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the  orchestras,  it  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  cut  in  deficits,  especially  the  FY79  surplus  for  all  budget  groups*  The  other 
program  that  affected  the  financial  stability  of  the  operas  came  from  the  private 
sector.  The.  Ford  Foundation  Cash  Reserve  Program  was  developed  in  1971  to 
stabilize  and  improve  the  financial  position  of  theater,  opera  and  dance  companies.  ' 

The  program  had  four  goals: 

(1)  To  eliminate  cash-flow  crises  by  providing  a  working  capital  reserve 

(2)  To  reduce  costly  debt-service  payments 

(3)  To  provide  companies  with  an  incentive  to  complete  each  fiscal  year  in  a 
net  current  asset  position 

{^)      To  underscore  the  need  for  sound  management  practices  and  effective 
multi-year  planning. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goaiS,  the  program  had  two  parts.  First,  money  was 
provided  for  the  liquidation  of  half  of  a  company's  net  current  liabilities  after  the 
company  had  liquidated  the  other  half  within  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  Thereafter, 
the  company  had  to  complete  each  fiscal  year  throughout  the  period  of  the  grant  in  a 
net  current  asset  position.  Second,  money  was  provided  in  installments  for  a 
restricted  revolving  cash  fund  from  which  withdrawals  could  be  made  to  meet 
operating  expenses  until  earned  income  and  contributed  funds  came  in.  In  order  to 
receive"  the  next  installment  of  the  cash  reserve  grant,  the  company  had  to  restore  all 
withdr^^h'als  from  the  revolving  fund  before  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  If  this  was 
done  over  the  entire  period  of  the  grant,  generally  five  years,  the  company  kept  the 
revolving  fund  as  an  unrestricted  working  capital  reserve. 

Throughout  the  grant  period,  the  Ford  Foundation  also  provided  technical 
assistafrZe  'n  accounting  procedures,  controls,  and  internal  financial  reporting. 


The  following  discussion  is  based  on  the  Ford  Foundation:  Theater  Reawakening: 
A  Report  on  Ford  Foundation  Assistance  to  American  Drama.  New  York,  1977.  p. 

12. 
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According  to  data  received  from  the  Ford  Foundatlon,^^  the  20  Operas  receiv^ 
$65  million  in  cash  reserve  grants;  $3.8  million  of  this  amount  went  to  the  three 
largest  operas  in  this  group.  However^  the  lack  of  detailed  data  for  opera  companies, 
'especially  for  non*operating  funds^  precludes  the  tracking  of  the  disposition  of  funds 
received  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  But  the  overall  impact  as  observed  from  the 
limited  data-^specially  regarding  the  surplus/Cdeficit)— appears  to  support  the 
following  statement  by  a  veteran  observer  of  the  opera  field. 


...high-interest  loans  and  deferred  deficits...used  to  be  a 
generally  accepted  practice  but  was  almost  totally  eliminated 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventies,  following  the  successful 
four-yea.'  Ford  Foundation  grant  program  addressing  the 
specific  problems  of  cash  reserve  and  accumulated  operating 
deficits...  Since  then,  we  have  witnessed  much  greater  financial 
stability  among  targe  opera  companies. 


The  NBA  Challenge  Grants  at  the  end  of  the  decade  provided  an  additional  push 
in  the  same  direction.  It  sfiould  be  noted  that  both  these  grants  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  grants  were  not  of  a  continuous  nature,  but  rather  attempted  to  influence 
the  long-run  financial  stability  of  the  opera  companies.  This  raises  the  same  question 
posed  for  similar  grant  problems  for  symphony  orchestras:  What  will  indeed  be  the 
long-term  effects  of  these  programs?  Only  the  test  of  time  will  settle  this  question. 

STRATIFICATION  BY  BUDGET  SIZE 

As  was  done  with  orchestras,  the  20  opera  companies  were  stratified  by  budget 
size.  One  group  consists  of  the  three  larger  operas  that  started  the  decade  with  more 
than  $2  million  in  expenses  each  and  had  more  than  $7  million  of  expenses  each  in 
1978-79— San  Francisco  Opera,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  New  York  City  Opera. 


V    News'from  the  Ford  foundation,  October  18,  1971.  Additional  figures  supplied  by 
Richard  Sheldon,  then  at  the  Ford  Foundation. 

6/    R  ch,  Maria  F.  Trials  and  Triumphs:  U.S.  Opera  Survey  1979-80. 
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The  remaining  17  smaller  ones  are  listed  on  Figure  6-1.  Their  expenses  in  196?-70 
were  each  under  $1  million  and  in  1978*79  ranged  from  $337,000  to  $2.6  million. 


Tables  6-17  through'6-32  present  the  growth  of  the  same  variables  as  in  Tables 
6-1  through  6-16;  but  for  the  group  of  3  Operas  and  of  17  Operas.  The  data  show  that 
the  three  larger  operas  had  a  slower  growth  of  earned  income  and  expenses  but  that 
the  difference  in  the  former  was  greater.  The  earned  income  of  the  larger  operas 
grew  at  10.9  pecent,  but  for  the  smaller  17  operas,  earned  income  grew  at  13.5 
percent.  With  expenses  growing^t  13.7  and  l^f.6  percent,  respectively,  the  resulting 
growth  in  earnings  gap  for  the  two  groups  differs,  with  the  three  larger  operas 
producing  a  greater  rate  of  growth.  (See  Figure  6-5.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  three  Operas  had  a  much  larger  rate  of  growth  in  both 
private  and  government  support,  which  funded  the  growing  gap.  (See  Figures  6-6  and 
6-7.)  The  trend  of  private  support  for  the  20  Operas  (Figure  6-3)  is  basically  the  same 
when  split  apart  for  the  3  larger  and  l7.smaller  operas  (figure  6-6).  There  was  slower 
growth  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  faster  growth  in  the  second  half.  For  the 
three  larger  operas,  private  support  in  real  terms  almost  tripled,  growing  at  a  rate  of 
almost  10  percent.  The  17  smaller  operas  showed  a  small  growth  in  real  terms;  a  rate 
of  about  2.5  percent,  almost  ail  of  which  came  in  the  first  few  years. 

Government  support  (Figure  6-7)  grew  quickly  in  the  first  half  of  thft  decade  for 
both  the  3  and  the  17,  leveled  off,  and  showed  another  increase  at  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Although  the  increase  was  tenfold,  the  absolute  amount  of  government 
support  in  1979  was  still  small— 8.^^  percent  of  total  income  for  the  3  larger  operas 
and  15.9  percent  of  total  income  for  the  17  smaller  organizations.  Private  support 
maintained  a  much  larger  share:  39.3  percent  of  total  income  for  the  3  larger  operas 
and  37.2  percent  for  the  17  smaller.  ** 

/ 1  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  the  group  of  3  and  the  group  of  17  were 
providing  63.9  and  50.9  percent,  respectively,  of  their  total  income  through  earned 
income.  But  as  the  earnings  gap  grew,  ftarned  income  fell  to  52.2  and  46.9  percent, 
respectively,  of  total  income  in  1979.  B<ith  private  and  government  support  made  up 
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PRIVATE  SUPPORT 
3  Larger  and  17  Smaller  Operas:  1970-79 
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GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT 
3  Larg»  and  17  Smaller  Operas  1970-79 
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the  difference,  but  the  support  income  was  not  quite  enough.  Figure  6-8  and  the  data 
on  Table  6-29  show  that  ovet^the  decade,  the  larger  operas  had  six  surplus  and  four 
deficit  years,  accumulating  a  deficit  over  the  decade  of  $0.6  million.  The  smaller 
operas  had  five  surplus  and  five  deficit  years  tFlgure  6-8  and  Table  6-30),  but 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  more  than  $1.^  million  over  the  decade.  U  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  larger  operas  had  alternating  surpluses  and  deficits  over  the 
period,  the  smaller  operas  had  surpluses  In  the  first  half  ol  the  decade  and  deficits  in 
the  second  half.  However,  both  groups  ended  the  decade  showing  a  surplus.  The  Met 
also  had  a  surplus  in  1978*79,  but  for  the  total  sample  of  21  operas  (including  the 
Met),  the  total  surplps  for  that  year  was  only  $885^000. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  OPERA  UNIVERSE 

So  iar,  this  chapter  has  detailed  the  growth  of  the  sample  of  21  major  operas. 
Two  questions  arise:  (1)  What  part  of  the  unlvlsrse  of  opera  cgmpanils  does  the 
sample  represent,  and  (2)  what  can  be  inferred^rom  the  sample  about  the  universe? 

In  order  to  get  some  measure  of  the  universe,  data  .gathered  by  the  Central 
JDpera  Service  (COS)  under  the  direction  of  Maria  Rich  w^s  used.  The?  top  portion  of 
FigQre  6-9  presents  data  on  the  COS  opera  universe  for  the  first  ye^  (  and  the  last  half 
of  the  decade.  The  bottom  half  of  the  Figure  [w-esents  a  comparable  breakup  of  our 
sample  data.  '  * 

It  is  clear  from  Figure  ^-5  that  at  the  end  of  the  perlod,nhe  70s  decade  sample 
represented  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  budget  of  all  companies  with  budgets 
over  $100,000  and  more  than  57  percent  of  the  total  budget  of  the  entire  universe. 
Further  back  in  the  decade,  it  represented  an  ever4ncreaslng  proportion  of  both 
groups.  Furthermore,  if  we  compare  a  breakdown  of  the  sample  with  a  breaf<down  of 
the  universe  (Figure  6-10),  we  see  that  the  higher  the  budget  group,  the  better  it  i^s 
represented  in  the  sample.  One  other  Important  fact  to  note  is  that  the  COS  universe 
Is  made  up  of  opera-producing  organizations.  If  organizations  that  are  uot  primarily 
opera  companies  (Figure  6-H)  are  eliminated,  the  COS  universe  Is  reduced  to  355 
oper^  companies  )n  1978-79  with  a  total  budget  in  the  range  of  $116.2  million  to 
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THE  OPERA  UNIVERSE  AND  OUR  SAMPLE 
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BREAKDOWN  BY  BUDGET  GROUPS 
1978-1979 
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OPERA'COMPANiES  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 
PRODUCING  OPERA 

1978-1979 
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$U9.0  million.  (We  did  not  have  total  expenditures  for  the  avocational/clubs  group, 
so  we  calculated  a  C.ange  using  an  average  budget  size  of  $3,000  for  the  low  and 
$20,000  for  the  high  in  this  group.)^^  Our  sample  of  21  operas  had  a  total  budget  of 
$8^  million,  or  72M  to  70.7  percent  of  the  COS  universe. 

If  the  growth  of  the  COS  universe  shown  on  Figure  6-9  is  examined,  an 
interesting  factor  appears.  Until  1976*77,  the  increase  in  expenses  was  somewhat 
greater  for  the  sample  ($29.^465.5  million)  than  for  all  the  over  $100,000  companies 
($36.5-79.7  million),  but  after  that,  the  reverse  was  true  ($65.5-8^.1  million  for  the 
sample  and  $79.7'$111.5  million  for  the  COS  over  $100,000  g^oup).  This  was  due,  in 
^reat  part,  to  the  huge  increase  In  the  number  of  companies  in  the  COS  group,  while 
the  number  of  companies  In  the  sample  remained  fixed.  The  COS  group  were  not  only 

companies  that  grew  as  a  result  of  inflation  or  even  an  increase  in  real  expenditures, 

8/ 

but  also  new  companies.  '  We  can  assume  that  some  of  the  companies  are'  new  - 
because  the  total  number  of  companies  almost  doubled  over  the  decade. 

GROWTH  OF  OTHER  VARIABLES 

Since  data  on  non-flnanclal  variables  were  not  available  for  individual  opera 
companies,  the  growth  of  other  variables  In  the  opera  universe  are  examined  from 
data  reported  by  the  Central  Opera  Service.  Several  conclusions  appear  from  Figure 
6-12. 

(1)  The  number  of  performances  increased  much  more  than  the  number  of 
different  operas  performed.  Economies  of  scale  result  from  more 
performances  from  the  same  rehearsals  and  witii  the  same  sets  and 
qostumes. 

(2)  The  size  of  audiences  more  than  double  over  the  decade  even  though  the 
number  of  performances  was  up  only  slightly  more  than  75  percent. 


^/  Opera  companies  above  $25,000  budget 
which  were  reported  expenses  of  $3.8 
average  budget  size  at  $20,000. 

We  do  not  have  the  relevant  data  on 
concrete  Information  on  this  point. 


fall  into  the  group  of  73  companies  on 
million.   Therefore,  we  chose  the  high 


founding  dates,  which  would  provide 
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THE  COS  UNIVERSE  OF  OPERA 
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Source: 


Rich,  Maria.  "Central  Opera  Service  Annual  Survey  Statistics."  Central  Opera 
Service  Bulletin  22(3):32,  fjall  1980. 
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There  was*a  shijt  toward  contemporary  American  operas.  Throughout 
the  latter  half  oi  the  decade 'represented  by  the  COS  data^  a  project 
grant  priority  (or  funding  category)  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  was  to  encourajje  the  presentation  of  a  varied  repertory^  especially 
contemporary  American  works.  This  perhaps  explains  the  growth  in 
presentation  of  American  work$>  although  without  greater  detail  in  the* 
data,  no  specific  correlations  can 'be  observed. 
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Lctual 
iDollars 

iDollars  Deflated  By 
llniplicit  Price  Deflator 

IDollars  Deflated  By 
IConsumer  Price  Index 


^     fABLE  6-1 

EARNED  INCOME^  ($  Millions) 
21  Operas 

FY70  '  FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

18.06    24.74    27.31      28.64      29.80      33.59    34.20      37.48  42.22  49.15 


18.06    23.51    24.81  ^   24.84  *   24.01      24.42    23.30      24.27      25.70  27.49 


18.06    23.53    25.07      25.28      24.13      24.49    23.28      24.12      25.46  27.09 


Growth  Hate:  9.51% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.39 

Growth  Rate»  2.53% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.41 

Growth  Rate:  2.32% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.43 


I^Data  ir»*ludes  endowment  earnlngsi 

Data  .deflated  using  indices  readjustee)  to  FY7U  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


"     .  *^  TABLE  6-2 

EARNED  INCOME*  ($  MiUions) 
20  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

7.94      9.31    11.22      12.36      13.35      15.33    17.00  18.55  19.91  22.72 

7.94      8.84    10.20      10.73      10.76      11.15    11.59  "  12.01  12.12  12.71 

7.94      8.85    10.30      10.91      10.81      11.18    11.58  11.94  12.01  12.53 


Growth  Rate:  11.79% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.22 

Growth  Rate:  4.67%, 
St8ndard  Deviation:  0.27 

Growth  Ratci  4.45% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.'30 


|*Dattt  includes  endowmoit  earnings. 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to'FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America  * 
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Actual 
Dollars 


'Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  DelHator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY7r  FY72 
9.29      9.72  11.64 


TABLE  6-3 

'  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  MUHons) 
21  Operas 

FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77 
11.18      16.92  '  15.60     17.99  22.77 


FY78  FY79 
24.66  28.81 


9.29  9.24  10.57.  9.70  13.64  11.34  12.26  14.75  .  15.01  16.11 
9.29      9.24    10.68       9.87      13.70      11.37     12.25      14.65      14.87  1^88 


GroifVth  Bate: 

13.8596 

Standard  Deviation: 

-  0.46 

Growth  Bate: 

6.59% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.43 

Growth  Bate: 

6.37% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.42  > 

Data  deflated  using  {ncides  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  ^ord  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


I 


Actual 
Dollars, 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator- 
Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71  FY72 
5.01      6.20  6.99 


TABLE  6-4 

PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
20  Operas 

FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 
6.86      10.42       8.28    11.01  12.69 


FY  78 
14.56 


5.01  5.89  6.35  5.95  8.40  6.02  ,7-50  8.22  8.86 
5.01      5.89      6.41       6.0G       8.44       6.04      7.50       8.17  8.78 


FY79 
17.43 

9.75 

9.61 


Growth  Bate:  13.82^ 

Standar.d  Deviation:  0.56 

Growth  Bate:  6.57< 

Standard  Deviation:  0.55 


Growth  Bate:y(  6.35^ 
Standard  Deviation:  0.55 


Data  dehated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
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^  A 


Actual 
Dollars^ 


Dollar^  Deflated  By 
Imjj|^i6it  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71  FY72 


0.65-  -1.30-1.79 


0.65      1.23  1.63, 


0.65      1.23      1  64 


TABLE  ^-5  ' 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
'21  Operas 


FY  73 
-  2.33 


Y74      FY75    FY76  FY77 


_3.3i-      4.90      4.93  5.95 


FY78    .  FY79 
5.94  7:05 


2.02  2.67  3.56  3.36  3.86  3.6  2  3.95 
2.05       2.68      ^  3.57      3.36  '     3.83       3.58  3.89 


Growth  Rate:  *  28.06% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.53 

Growth  Rate:  19.90% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.48 

GrpWth'Rate:  19.65% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.51 


Data  deflated  using  indices  J^adjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Incfex 


TABLE  6-6  . 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  Millions^ 
Operas  .  >^ 

FY70    FY71    FY^2      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 
0.46      0.73      1.34        1.67        2.17    .   3.16      3.20  3.21 


0.46      0.74      1.21    .    1.45        1.75       2.29      2.18.  2.08 


0.46      '0.74      1.23        1.47        1.76       2.30      2.18  2.07 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  i:'.^  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundati(»i  and  Opera  America 
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FY78  -  FY79 

3.55  5.08 

2.16  2.84 

2.14  2.80 


\ 


Growth  Rate:  26.66% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.53 

Growth  Rate:  18.59% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.48 

Grovrth  Rate:  18.35% 

Standard  Deviation:'  1.51 
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TABLE  6-7 


Actuar 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Pr;ce  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
21  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

9.94    11.02    13.43      13.50      20.23      20.49    22.92      28.72  30.61  35.86 

9.94    10.47    12.20      11.72      16.30      14.90    15.62      18.60  18.63  20.06 

9.94    10.48    12.32      11.92      16.38      14.94    15.60      18.48  18.46  19.77 


Growth  Rate: 

15.73% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.39 

Growth  Rate: 

8.35% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.38 

Growth  Rate: 

8.13% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.38 

deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


ON 
1 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Impiicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Coasumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-8 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  MiUions) 
20  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77      FY78  FY79 

5.47      6.98      8.32       8.53      12.59      11.44    14.21  15.90      18.11  22.51 

5.47      6.63      7.56       7.40      10.15       8.32      9.68  10.30      11.03  12.59 

5.47      6.63      7.64       7.53      10.20       8.34      9.67  10.23      10.92  12.41 


* 

Growth  Rate: 

15.71% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.45 

Growth  Rate: 

8.34% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.46 

Growth  Rate: 

8.11% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.47 

Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  Fcffd  Foundstion  and  Opera  America 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-9 

TOTAL  mCOME  ($  Millions) 
21  Operas 

FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

28.00    35.76    40.74      42.14      50.03      54.08    57.11      66.20  72.83  85.01 


28.00    33.98    37.01      36.56      40.32      39.33    38.92      42.88      44.34  47.54 


28:00    34.01    37.39      37.20      40.51      39.43    38.89      42.61      43.92  46.86 


Growth  Rate:  11.79% 
Standard  Deviation:     0.26  ^ 

,  Growth  Rate:  4.67% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.30 

Growth  Rate:  4.45% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.32 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Inctex 


TABLE  6-10 

TOTAL  mCOMB  ($  Millions) 
^0  Operas 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  PY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY73  FY79 
13.41     16.28     19.55      20.89      25.94      26.77    31.21      34.45      38.02  45.24 


13.41     15.48     17.76      18.12      20.90      19.47     21.27      22.31      23.15  25.30 


13.41     15.49    17.94      18.44      21.00      19.52    21.25      22.17      22.93-  24.94 


Growth  Rate:  13.54% 

Standard  Deviation:  ,  0.25 

Growth  Rate:  6.30% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.30^ 

GrowtH  Rate:  6.08% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.32 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  Ammca 
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TABLE  6-11 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
21  Operas 

FYU    FY71 ,  FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FYV6      FY77      FY78     .  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


29:41     34.95    40.73      45.41      49.68      55.18    59.45      65.54      73.60  84.12 


Growth  Rate;  11.50% 
Standard  Deviation:  0.19 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


29.41     33.22     37.01      39.36      40.04      40.12     40.5  1      42.45      44.8  1  47.05 


29.41     33.24     37.39      40.09      40.23      40.24    40.48      42.18      44.39  46.38 


Growth  Rate:  4.39% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.25 

Growth  Rate:  4.18% 

Standard  Deviation:  0.29 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


CD 


TABLE  6-12 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
20  Operas 


Actual  , 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
"Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  .  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY7o  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
13.41     15.34    18.55"     21.34      25.06      27.47     31.43      34.36      39.37  44.49 


13.41     14.58     16.85      18.52      20.20      19.97    21.42      22.26      23.97  24.88 


13.41     14.59     17.03      18.84      20.30      20.03    21.40      22.11      23.74  24.52 


Growth  Rate:  14.07 

Standard  Deviation:  0.19 

Growth  Rate:  6.80 

Standard  Deviation:  0.25 

Growth  Rate:  6.58 

Standard  Deviation:  0.29 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundatim  and  Opera  America 


[Actual , 
Dollars 


TABLE  6-13 

SnRPLUSADEPlQIT)  {%  Thousands) 
21  OpenB 

FY70       FY71        FY72      FY73       FY74       FY75       FY76  FY77 
-1,409.0       803.1         6.5   -3,265.7       343.1   -1,098.9     -2,340.4  663.5 


l!n°St  P^rfce  DeHator     '^'^^^-^       ^^3.2        5.9   -2,833.3       276.5      -799.1     -1,594.8  429.7 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


-1,409.0       763.8         6.0    -2,883.1       277.8      -801.3     -1,593.5  427.0 


FY78  FY79 

,  -772.0  885.4 

-470.0  495.2 

-465.6  488.1 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
I  Source  of  Data:  The  V<x6  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-14 

SnRPLUSADEFICTF)  (^Thousands) 
20  Operas 


FY70    ^   FY71       FY72  FY73 
2.2  .     942.0      996.7  -454.6 


FY74       FY75  FY76 
875.9      -696.9  -221.4 


FY77       FY78  FY79 


i.5   -1,347.0  747.4 


2.2       895.2      905.5      -394.4       706.0      -506.8    -150.9'       56.0      -820.0  418.0 


2.2       895.8     914.8      -401.4       709.3      -508.2    -150.7         55.7      -812.3  412.0 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
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400 


ctual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  by 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLT^-IS 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MiUions) 
21  Operas 

FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75  *  FY76  FY77 


11.35    10.21     13.42      16.77      19.89  *    21.59    25.26  28.06 


11.35    97.08    12.ia      14.55      16.03   '  15.70    17.21  18.17 


11.35    97.14    12.32      14.81      16.10      15.75    17.20  18.06 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


I 
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TABLE  6-16 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Mmions) 
20  Operas 


Actual 

Dollars 

* 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  t>rice  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73 

5.47  6.03  7.33  8.98 

5.47  5.73  6.66  7.79 

5.47  5.74  6.73  7.93 


FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 


11.72      12.13    14.43  15.81 


9.44       8.82      9.83  10.24 


9.49       8.85      9.82  10.18 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  FoundatiOT)  and  Opera  America 

4D1 


FY78 
31.38 

19.10 

18.92 


FY79 
34.98 

19.56 
19.28 


Growth  Rate:  14.95 

Standard  Deviation:  '  0.43 

Growth  Rate:  7.62 

Standard  Deviation:  0.44 

Growth  Rate:  7.40 

Standard-  Deviation:  0.45 


FY78 
19.46 

11.85 

11.74 


FY79 
21.76 

12.17 
12.00 


Growth  Ra^,e:  17.02 

Standard  DeviaUom  0.32 

Growth  Rate:  9.56' 

Standard  Deviation:  0.35 

Growth  Rate:  9.33 

Standard  Deviation:  0.38 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


6-17 

EARNED  INCOME'^  ($  Milliofis) 
3  Larger  Operas 

PY70    PY71    FY72      FY73     FY741     FY75    PY76      PY77      PY78  FY79 
5.47      6.40      7.67       8.29       8.60      10.09    11.13      12.14      12.78  14.76 


5.47      6.08      6.97       7.19       6.93       7.34      7.58       7.86       7.78  8.26 


5.47      6.09      7.04       7.32       6.97       7.36      7.58       7.81       7.71  8.14 


Growth  Rate:  10.93 
Standard  Deviation:  -^0.23 


Growth  Rate:  3.86 
Standard  Deviation  0.26 


Growth  Rate:  ^  3.65 
Standard  Deviation:  ^  Q.29 


'*'Data  includes  Endowment  earnii^s. 

Data  deflated  using  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


0^ 

r 

CO 


'  Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflates* 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Cotvumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-18 

EARNED  INCOME*  i%  MiSlions) 
17  Smalltf  Operi^ 

FY70    PY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    PY76      PY77  PY78 


2.47  2.91 
2.47  2.76 

2.47  2.76 

L 


3.55 
3.23 
3.26 


4.07 
3.53 
3.59 


4.75 
3.82 
3.84 


5.24  5.88 

3.81  4.00 

3.82  4.00 


6.41 
4.15 
4.12 


7.13 
4.34 
4.30 


""Data  includes  Endowment  earnings. 

Data  deflated  usir^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  P<»'d  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
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FY79 
7.97 

4.46 

4.39 


f 

Growth  Hate:  13.55 

Standard  Deviation:  0.28 

Growth  Rate:  6.31 

Standard  Deviation:  0.33 

Growth  Rate:  6.09 

Standard  Deviation:  0.36 
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TABLE  6-19 

PRIVATE  SUPPOliT  ($  MUlions) 
3  Larger  Operas 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY&3  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78 

2.87  2.91  3.23  3.60  6.51  4.84  7.07  8.07  8.86 

2.87  2.77  2.93  3.12  5.25  3.52  4.82  5.22  5.39 

2.87  2.77  2.96  3.18  5.27  3.53  4.61  5.19  5.34 


FY79 
11.11 

6.21 

6.12 


Growth  Rate:  17.2694 

Standard  Deviation:  0.79 

Orowtti  Rate:  9.799d 

Standard  Deviation:  0.75 

Growth  Rate:  9.569d 

Standard  Deviation:  0.74 


Data  deflated  u»ng  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  ttie  base.. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundatitai  and  Opera  America 


I 


TABLE  6-20 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  - 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  MUUons) 
17  Smaller  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

2.14      3.28      3.76       3.26       3.92       3.44      3.94       4.62  .'t.70  6.32 

2.14      3.12      3.42       2.83       3.16       2.50      2.68       2.99  3.47  3.53 

2.14      3.12      ^.45       2.88       3.17       2.51      2.68       2.97  3.44  3.48 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  ttie  base. 
Source  of  Data:   Ttie  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 

40o 


Growtti  Rate:  9.555 

Standard  Deviation:  .  0.73 

Growtti  Rate:  2.57^ 

Standard  Deviation:  0.72 

Growtti  Rate:  .2.36* 

Standard  Deviation:  0.73 
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Actual 
I'  Dollars 

Dollars  De-'^P+ed  By 
Implicit  Priro  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index  , 


TABLE  6-21 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
3  Lai^r  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

'  0.25      0.44      0*91       1.12       1.30       1.76      1.70  1.71  1.72  2.38 

0.25      0.41      0.83       0.97       1.05       1.28      1.16  1.11  1.05  1.33 

0.25      0.41      0.84       0.99       1.05       1.28      1.16  1.10  1.04  1.31 


Growth  Rate:  24.03^ 

Standard  Deviation:  2.11 

Growth  Rate:  16113^ 

Standard  Deviation:  2.04 

Growth  Rate:  15.89^ 

Standard  Deviation:  2.07 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Found^ti<m  and  Opera  America 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-22 


\ 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
17  Smaller  Operfls 

F  Y70    F  Y71    F  Y72  ^     FY73    ^  FY74      F  Y75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
0.'J3      0.34      0.13       0.55       0.87       1.40      1.50       l.SO       1.83  2.70 


0.23      0.33      0.39       0.47       0.70       1.02      1.02       0.9Y       1.12  1.51 


0  23      0.33      0.39       0.48       0.70       U02      1.02       0.97       1.11  .  1.49 


Growth  Ratet  30. 24^ 
Standard  Deviaticnt  1.06 

Growth  Rate:  21. 94'^ 
Standard  Deviatioi^:  0.! 

Growth  Rate:  21*69^ 
Standard  Deviation:  0*99 


Data  deflated  u^ng^' indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  .the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundati<m  and  Opera  America 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-23 

SUPPORT  mcOHE  ($  MiUions) 
3  Larger  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

3.C9      3.35      4.14       4.72       7.81       6.60      8.77  9.78  10.58  13.49 

3.09      3.18      3.76       4.10       6.29       4.80      5.97  6.33  6.44  7.54 

. 

3.09      3.19      3.80       4.17       6.32       4.81      5.97  6.29  6.38  7.43 


Growth  Rate: 

17.98% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.63 

Growth  Rate: 

10.46% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.62  ! 

Growth  Rate: 

10.245^ 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.63  j 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


4> 


J 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Pt'ice  Deflat(X> 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72 

2.38  3.63  4.19 

2.38  3.45  3.80 

2.38'  3.45  3.84 


TABLE  6-24 

SUPPORT  INCOME  <$  HiUions) 
17  Smaller  Operas 

FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

3.80       4.78       4.84      5.44  6.12  7.53  9.02 

3.30       3.86       3.52      3.70  3.97  4.59  5.05 

3.36       3.87       3.53      3.71  3.94  4.54  4.97 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


Growth  Rate:  12.965 

Standard  Deviation:  0.59 

Growth  Rate:  5.765 

Standard,  Deviation:  0^59 

Growth  Rate:  5.54* 

Standard  Deviation:  0.59 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Debated  By 
Implicit, Price  Deflat<»r 

Dollars  Deflated. By  ^ 
Consumer  Price  Index 


■     TABLE  6-25  ■ 

TOTAL  mCOHE  ($  Millions) 
3  Larger  Operas 

FY7p    FY71     FY72      FY73   "  FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

8.56      9.75    11.81      13.01      16.41      16.69    19.90  21.92    .  23.36  28.25 

8.56      9.27    10.73      11.29      13.22      12.14     13.56  14.20  14.22  15.80 

.8.56      9.27     10.84      11.49      13.29      12.17    13.55  14.11  14.09  15.57 


Growth  Rate: 

13.74% 

'  Standard  Deviation: 

0.26 

Growth  Rate: 

6.49% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.30 

-  Growth  Rate: 

-  6.27% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.32 

Data  deflated  us^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  a$  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


I 

u 
*J1 


Actual 
DoUars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflate  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.     *  TABLE  6-26 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  MiUions) 
17  Smaller  Operas 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY75      FY75     FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

4.85      6.53      7^74  ,     7.87       9.53      10.08    11.31  12.53  14.66  16.99 

4.85      6.21      7.03       6.83       7.68  '     7.33      7.71,  8.11  8.92  9.50 

4.85      6.21      7.10       6.95       7.72       7.35      7.70  8.06  8.84  9.37 


Growth  Rate:  13.22%| 

Standard  Deviation:  0.35 

Growth  Rate:  6.01%| 

Standard  Deviation:  0.38 

Growth  Rate:  5.79%| 

Standard  Deviation:  0.40 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


lERlC, 
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lActual 
■Dollars 

iDoUars  DeDated  By 
llmpUcit  Price  Deflator 

jDoUars  Deflated  By 
Iconsumer  Price  Index; 


TABLE  6-27 

TOTAL  EXPENSES.  ($  Millions) 

3  Largw  Operas  ^ 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

8.S0      9.92    11.72      13.65      15.64      17.00     19.96  21.65  24.59  27.64 

8.50      9.43    10.65     '11.85      12.61      12.36    13.60  14.02  14.97  15.46 

8.50      9.44    10.76      12.05      12.67      12.39    13.59  13.93  14.83  15.24 


Growth  Rate: 

13.75% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.18 

Growth  Rate: 

6.50% 

Standard  Deviation:, 

0.25 

■   Growth  Rate: 

6.28% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.28 

[Data  deDated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


I 


Actual 
poUurs 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
[consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72 

4.91  S.42  6.83 

4.91  S.IS  6.20 

4.91  S.1S  6.27 


TABLE  6-28 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  <$  MiUions) 
17  Smaller  Operas 

FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

7.69       9.42      10.47    11.47  12.72  14.78  16.85 

6.67       7.59       7.61  »    7.82  8.24  9.00  9.43 

6.79       7.63       7.63      7.81  8.18  8.91  9.29 


Growth  Rate: 

14.63% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.2S 

Growth  Rat^: 

7.32% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.29 

Growth  Rate: 

7.10% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.32 

Data  donated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
[Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
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Actual 
I  Dollars, 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit.  Price  Deflatw^ 

poyars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-29 

SURPLUS/(DEFICrr)  ($  TtKMisands) 
3  Larger  Operas 

FY70       FY71       FY72      FY73       FY74       FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

65.1      -171.1       87.4      -640.7       767.6      -305.4  -65.7  274.1  -1,229.6  613.4 

65.1      -162.6       79.4      -555.9       618.6      -222.0  -44.8  177.5  -748.5  343.1 

65.1      -162.8       80.2      -565.6       621.6      -222.7  -44.8  176.4  -741^  338.2 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
■Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 


0\ 

I 


Dollars 

j  Dollars  Deflated  By 
I  Implicit  Price  Deflator 

j  Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


tABLE  6-30 

SURPLUSADEHCIT)  (%  Thousands) 
17  SmaHer  Operas 

FY70       FY71    '    FY72  '   FY73       FY74       FY75  FY76  FY77 

-62.9     1,113.1      909.4       186.0       108.3      -391.6  -155.7  -187.6 

-62.9     1,057.9      826.2       161.4         87.3      -284.7  -106.1  -121.5 

-62.9     1,058.6      834.7       164.2         87.7      -285.5  -106.0  -120.7 


FY78  FY79 

-117.4  134.0 

-71.5  75.0 

-70.8  73.9 


Data  deflated  uang  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
I  Source  of  Data:.  The  FoM  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
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Actual 
Dollars 

iDoUars  LTetlated  By 
jjmplicit  Price  Deflatcr 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  Price  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  6-31 

EARNINGS  GAP  <$  HQUons) 
3  I*arger  Operas 

FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      PY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 
3.03      3.52      4.05       5.36       7.04       6.90      8.83  9.50 

3.03      3.35      3.68  '    4.65       5.67       5.02      6.02.  6*15 

3.03      3.35      3.72       4.74       5.70       5.03      6.01  6.12 

TABLE  6-32 

EARNINGS  GAP  <$  Millions) 
17  Smaller  Operas 


FY78 
11.81 

7.19 

7.12 


FY70  FY71  FY72 

2.44  2.51  3.28 

2.44  2.39  2.98 

2.44  2.39  3.01 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Opera  America 
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FY79 
12.87 

7.20 

7.10 


FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

3.62  4.68  5.23  5*59  6*31  7*65  8.89 

3*14  3.77  3.80  .3.81  4.09  4.66  4.97 

3.19  3.79  3.81  3*81  4*06  4*61  4.90 


Growth  Rate:  17.94%  I 

Standard  Deviation:  0.41 

Growth  Rate:  10.43%  I 

Standard  Deviation:  0.45 

Growth  Rate:  10.20%] 

Standard  Deviation:  0.47 


Growth  Rate: 

15.74% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.30 

Growth  Rftte: 

8.36% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.32 

Growth  Rate: 

8.14% 

Standard  Deviation: 

0.34 

418 

CHAPTER  7 
THEATER 


The  nonprofit  theater,  as  an  organization  type,  is  relatively  young  when 
compared  with  orchestrast  opera  companies,  and  museums.  Some  mark  its  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  Theater  ^^7  in  DaJias  in  19<^7,'^  but  its  real  growth^  occur  red  in 
the  1960s,  aided  heavily  by  a  huge  inflow  of  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  indeed, 
the  Theatre  Communications  Group  (TCG),  which  has  played  an  import^t  role  in 
providing  communication  and  cooperation  among  the  theaters,  was  established  inJ961 
by  the  Foundation,  ' 

FigMre  7-1  shows  the  founding  years  of  157  theaters  as  reported  in  TCG  Survey 
1979.  It  lends  credence  to  the  following  observation  about  theater  made  by  an  earlier 
study:  "the  sixties  and  early  seventies  were  thus  the  formative  years.'*^^ 
Furthermore,  the  growth  in  the  later  period  was  greatly  accelerated  with  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  1965.  Thus,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  rate  of  growth  In  this  sector  of  the  arts  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies. 

THE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  DATA 

As  was  seen  in  previous  chapters,  to  develop  an  accurate  picture  of  growth,  a 
data  base  uniform  over  the  entire  decade  Is  necessary.  However,  the  Ford  Foundation 
data  base  ended  in  1973-7<^,  and  the  Theatre  Communications  Group  (TCG)  began 
collecting  data  only  in  that  same  year*  Hence,  two  data  bases  were  created: 

(1)  Eighteen  Theaters  reporting  to  both  the  Ford  Foundation  and  TCG  for 
every  year  in  the  decade.  This  provided  a  uniform  sample  of 
organizations  over  the  decade. 

—    -I  ; 

'/  The  Ford  Foundation.    Theater  Reawakening:   A  Report  on  Ford  Foundation 
Assistance  to  American  Drama.  New  York,  19/7,  p.  7. 

2/  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

3/  Mathtech,  Inc.   The  Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Live  Professional  Theatre  in 
America,  Phase  I  Report:  Data  Collection  and  Analysis.  Princeton,  N3,  1978.  p. 

^  III-67.  , 
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FOmiDIKG  TEABS 
157  THEATEHS  EEPORTED  IK  TCG  SURVEY  1979 


Founding  Years 

Prior  to  1950 
1950  -  195^ 
1960  -  1964- 
1965  -  1969 
1970  -  1974 
1975  -  1977 


Source:    Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc*  TCG  Survey  197%  New  York, 
1980,  p.  lU      ■  - 


FIGURE  7-1 
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Numbcar  of  Theaters 

8        ■  ' 
21 

-    .  42. 
57 

18  > 
157 


(2)  ,  Twenty-.^e  Theaters  re(iorting  every  year  to  TCG  from  i97<^  through 
1979.  Theje  were  the  IS  plus  11  additional  theaters^  and  provided  a 
^      broader  sa  tiple  for  the  last  five  years  to  the  decade.  197^^  data  collected 
by  TCG  had  too  many  problems  to  resolve  adequately.  Therefore^  the  29 
theaters  hav^^  data  for  1975  through  1979. 

As  with  symphony  orchestras  and. opera  companies,  the  theaters  are  also  stratified  by 
budget  size  as  of  the  end  of  the  decade  into  four  subgroups;  smalls  medium,  large, 
and  jumbo^  ffh^  names  of  the  theaters  and  budget  ^ze  of  ^ach  group  are  shown  in 
Figure*7-2. 

The  connbination  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  TCG  data  bases  for  the  first 
sample  created  some  major  but  not  insurmountable  data  problems*  Fortunately,  the 
one  overlapping  year  (1973*7<^)  allowed  a  comparison  of  data  elements  in  the  two 
surveys.  The  major  areas  of  difference  were  these: 

(1 )  In^kind  contributions  oi  goods  and  services 

(2)  Differences  in  how  data  elements  were  defined,  particularly  government 
grants*'^^^  Individual  data  elements  on  both  the  income  side  under  private 

,  support  and  earned  income  and  on  the  expense  side  were  less  reliable 
than  the  subtotals*  Therefore,  except  tickets  and  fees  (which  seemed  to 
.    have  adequate  reliability),  these  were  exclude<i  from  the  analysis* 


In  the  Ford  Foundation  study,  there  were  two  places  a  respondent  could  include  a 
grant  from  government— either  under  **g^ants  for  services"  required,  which  was 
part  of  performance  Income  under  earned  incofti^,  or  under  support  income  from 
government  sources*  Since  earned  Income  is  one  of  two  major  con^ponents  of  the 
earning  gap,  this  rni^lacement  of  as  significant  an  item  as  'grants  with  services^ 
could  materially  distort  the  data*  TCG  (in  its  early  years)  gave  no  instructions; 
they  just  listed  various  data  items*  In-depth  comparisons  for  197^^  were  made  so 
that  reporting  differences  could  be  accounted  for.  This  problem  occurred  in  6  of 
the  IS  theaters*  We  have  placed  "government  grants  with  services  required"  under 
support  income  in  our  data,  but  because  of  the  single  government  data  element 
under  earned  income  in  the  Ford  Foundation  study,  we  are  unable  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  government  support  by  level  of  government  (federal,  state,  and  local). 
Performance  income  also  was  not  adjusted*  - 


THSATCHS  IH  TlIB  DATA  BASE 
BY  SIZB  IH  1980 


Tbeatert  In 
10  Yetf 

1970*1979 
Theaters^ 


SmtU  Tbettert 
^5W,ttQ0  -  |9W|9» 

A  Ccntemporary  Theatra 
Pho«nli  Thettn 


Medium  Theaters 
II  HlHion  -  $1.199.999 


IfiTfi  Theitert 
||.S  MUBon  -  ll^999J» 


Avolo  SUte  Theater  Long  Wharf  Theatrt 

CtevetiDd  Play  House  MeCarter  Theatre  Cooipanit 

Hartford  SU^e  Company  Milwairicea  Repertory  Theater  Company 
THnlty  Square  Repertory  Company  Studio  Arena  Theatre 

Yale  Repertory  Theatre 


Jijmbo  Theaters 
Over  »  HllHon 

Amertcan  Conservatory  Theatre 
Arena  Stage 
Cfrda  In  the  Square 
The  Quthria  Theater 
'Mailc  Taper  Porum 
Seattle  Repertory  Theatre 


Additional  Theaters 
In  6  Year 
Data  Base 

^  mi-m9 

-f>   

29  Total 
Theaters 
*  .        In  Data  Base 


Ameriean  Place  Theatre 
Barter' Theatre 

Indiana  Repertory  Theatre 
Syracuse  Stage 


7  Theaters 


The  Acting  Company 
Dallas  Theater  Center 
Meadow  Brook  Theatre 


S  Theaters 


IfOretto^Htlton  Repertory  Theatre 
Old  QloBe  Theatre 
Alliance  Theatre  Company 


7  Theaters 


Goodman  Theatre 


7  Theaters 


FIQURB  7-2 
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(3)  Timing  differences  in  coliecting  the  responses,  resulting  in  the  use  of 
different  fiscal  years.  For  example,  an  organization  having  a  fiscal  year 
November  1,  1973,  to  October  3i,  197<^,  appears  in  the  1973-7<^  Ford 
Foundation  group  and  in  the  197<h75  TCG  group 

(*>  Organizational  entity  problems  that  resulted  from  either  of  two 
situations: 

(a)  Tne  theater  operating  as  part  of  a  "parent"  or  "sheltering" 
organization 

(b)  The  inclusion  of  ancillary  programs  such  as  conservatories. 

Insofar  as  possible,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Ford  Foundation  and  TCG  data 
bases  compatible.  Specific  major  problems  and  their  resolutions  are  detailed  in 
Appendix  B.^^ 

GROWTH  OVER  THE  DECADE 

Figure  7-3  shows  total  income  and  total  expenses  for  the  sample  of  18  theaters 
over  the  decade,  the  difference  between  the  two  lines  being  the  surplus/(defidt). 
Figure  7-4  shows  total  expenses  and  earned  income;  the  area  between  is  the 
well^nown  earnings  gap*  These  figures  would  appear  to  reveal  an  interesting 
picture—careful  and  tight  management—that  will  be  discussed  below. 

To  be  sure  that  this  was  not  an  accidental  fluke  in  the  data,  the  18  theaters 

6/ 

were  stratified  by  budget  size  as  of  the  end  of  the  decade  '  into  the  four  subgroups  as 
shown  in  Figure  7*^2.  Figures  7-3  through  7-8  show  total  expenses  and  total  income 


5/ 

Even  with  the  resolution  of  many  problems,  data  for  some  variables  varied  enough 
to  make  the  figures  appear  to  be  unreliable.  This  was  especially  true  for  artistic 
versus  administrative  costs,  numbers  of  productions,  and  attendance  (number  of 
tickets  sold)  figures.  Consequently,  we  were  unable  to  analyze  and  discuss  these 
areas. 

V  Data  received  from  TCG  was  not  individual  organization  data,  but  rather  grouped 
by  budget  size  in  t980«  Thus,  we  were  not  able  to  re-stratify  data  according  to 
budget  size  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
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TOTAL  mCOMB  AHD  TOTAL  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Surplua/(0«fieit)  from.  Opentioiis) 

18  TiMten 
1^0-1979 


$  MUlions 


^  Income 
Expenses 


1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 


Source:    The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Group, 
See  Tables  7-1^,  7-J5,  and  7-16, 


FIGURE  7-3 


7-6 
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THE  EARNINGS  GAP 


18  ThMtcfS 
1970-1979 


i- 


+- 


+■ 


1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975 '  1976    1977    t978  lfl79 


Source:    The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Group. 
See  Tables  7-1*,  7-15,  and  7-17. 

FIGURE  7-i^ 


7-7 
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TOTAL  mCOBffE  AND  TOTAL  EXPENSES 
(Showing  SurpIu8/(I>eficlt)  from  ppmtions) 

3  Small  Theaters 
19T0-19T9 


Source:  The  Ford  'Foundation  and^The-T^ieatreXprmminications  Group. 
See  Tables  7-22,  7-23,  and  7-25.  — — — .  


HGURE  7-5 


TOTAL^NCOME  AND  TOTAL  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Surplus/(Deiicit)  trom  Operations) 


3  Medium  Theatei-s 
1970*1979 


Millions 


4- 


2*-  " 


4- 


■4- 


4- 


■f- 


4- 


4- 


+ 


+ 


1970    1971    1972    1&73  .1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 


Source:    The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Group* 
See  Tables  7-30,  7-31,  and  7-33» 

 ~   FIGURE  7-6 


79  0 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(StMrning  Sitrplio/CDefidt}  from  Opentiom) 

4  Large  Theaters 

1970-1979 


Expenses 
Income 


^ — i- 


+ 


+ 


4- 


4- 


+ 


1970    1971    1972    1&73    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 


t 


SourccJ  The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Groi^, 
See  Tables  7-3S,  7-39,  and 


FIGURE  7-7 

rJ 


7-10 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Surplus/(Deficit)  from  Operations) 

6  3umbo  Theaters 
1970-1979 


Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Group, 
See  Tables  7-46,  7-47,  and  7-49, 


FIGURE  7-8 


7-11 

A30 


for  these  subgroups,  with  each  subgroup's  accompanying  surplus/Cdeiicit)*  They  reveal 
a  similar  picture  of  the  same  phenomenon*  All  groups  show  income  and  expenses 
tracking  very  close  to  one  another  throughout  the  decade*  Indeed,  even  the  most 
volatile  group,  the  small  theaters  (Figure  7'5)f  show  tight  control— an  almost  parallel 
movement  of  income  and  expenses*  To  more  clearly  reveal  what  occurred  and  why, 
the  underlying  trends  and  growth  patterns  need  to  be  examined* 

The  18  Theaters:  Growth  Patterns  and  Trends 

The  example  in  Chapter  k  shdwed  that  when  earned  income  and  expenditures 
grow  at  the  same  rate,  the  earnings  gap  also  grows  at  the  same  rate*  Consequently^  H 
earned  income  grows  at  a  greater  rate  than  expenditures^  then  the  earnings  gap  grows 
at  a  smaller  rate  than  expenditures^  for  the. additional  growth  in  earned  income 
reduces  the  size  of  the  gdp*  For  instance,  H  expenditures  doubJe  from  $^0,000  to  ' 
$lOO,bO0t  but  earned  income  more  than  doubies  Jrom  $40,0tf0  tc  5,000,  then  the  gap 
has  iess  than  doubled  irom  $10^000  to  $J5,000* 

Precisely  this  occurred  for  the  18  theaters  during  the  seventies*  Earned  income^ 
(Table  7-^)  had  grown  more  quickly  than  had  expenditures  (Table  7-15);  therefore,  the 
earnings  gap  had  grown  at  a  slower  pace  (Table  7-17)*  li  an  organization  is  to 
maintain  its  previous  bottom-line  balance,  it  must  match  every  ihcrease  in  the 
earnings  gap  by  an  increase  in  support  income*  Over  time,  the  growth  rate.oj  the 
earnings  gap  must  be  matched  by  the  growth  rate  of  total  support  income,  which  was 
the  case  for  the  18  theaters  (Tables  7-17  and  7-13)* 

The  diiierence  in  the  growth  oi  earned  income  and  support  income  has  shifted 
somewhat  the  comoosition  oi  total  income  (Figure  7-9),  especially  during  the  second 
halj  oj  the  decade.  E^edflncome  grew  at  such  a  huge  rate  in  large  part  because  oj 
the  large  growth  oi  its  greatest  component:  ticket  and  lees  income  (Table  7-1)* 
However,  since  income  Jrom  tickets  and  Jees  grew  at  a  smaller  rate  than  the  total  ' 
earned  income,  it  follows  that  secondary  activities  (e*g*,  booked-in  events  (Table  7-*3)f 
concessions,  and  interest  Jrom  investments)  grew  at  much  Jarger  rates,  since  they 
constitute  less  than  25^percent  oj  total  earned  income*  (The  data  Jor  concessions, 
interest,  and  other  earned  income  items  was  not  defined  and  collected  in  the  same 
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Components  of 
Total  Ineome 

*    St^port  Income 

Earned  Income 

Total  Income  {%) 

Amount  of  Total 
Ineome  ($  Millions) 


COMPONENTS  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 
CHANGE  IN  PERCENTAGE*  1970^1979 


40 

37 

45 

60 

63 

100% 

100 

100 

41 

59 


FY74 

PY75 

FY76 

FY77 

FY78 

FY79 

39 

40 

37 

36 

34 

32 

61 

SO 

63 

64 

66 

68. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  , 

100 

$12^8      13.02       14.45      16.59       19.54      23.35       24.45       27U)3      31.30     "  39.32 

nCURE  7-9 
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manner  in  the  Ford  Foundation  and  in  the  TCQ  data  bases;  therefore,  growth  rates  are 
not 'available)/^  Thus,  the  theaters  turned  to  these  secondary  sources  for  more 
Income^  in  fact,  a  number  of'  the  theaters  started  receiving  income  from  these 
sources  only  after  mid-decade. 

A  closer  look  at  the  components  of  support  income  reveals  that,  while 
government  support  g^ew  at  an  unusually  large  rate  of  2k  percent  (Table  ^*12}, 
private  support  (Table  7-7)  grew  at  just  about  the  same  rate  as  the  general  price 
level,  i.e.,  about  7  percent  (or.about  0  percent  with  inflation  removed). 

Because  of  this  differential  growth,  the  composition  of  support  income  shifted 
over  the  decade.  Although  government  support  represented  only  about  20  percent  ot 
total  support  income  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  (it  had  been  about  10  to  1^ 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  the  1960s}t  it  increased  to  about  3^  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  1970s  (see  Figure  7-10).  Despite  the  unusually  large  increase^  however, 
government  support  siiil  represented  only  12.^^  percent  of  total  income  in  197S-79 
because  it  started  with  only  a  minimal  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  (about  ^ 
percent).  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  large  growth  of  earned  income  and  of 
government  support  income,  the  position  of  private  support  income  (which  has  stayed 
even  with  the  general  economy)  has  diminished  in.  relation  to  the  other  income 
components,  from  35  percent  of  total  income  to  only  20  percent  in  197§-79-.  Figures 
7-11  and  7*12  graph  these  relationships  with  and  without  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Government  support  grew  at  all  levels  (Tables  7-9  through  7-12),  but  both 
federal  and  state  grants  began  dropping-*even  in  nominal  doUars^-after  197*^-75. 
During  the  last  two  years  they  again  increased;  especially  at  the  federal  level,  where 


7/  As  discussed  in  Aj)pendix  B,  the  Ford  Foundation  data  base  reported  interest -from 
endowments  as  a  data  item.  TCG,  however,  followed  the  accounting  convention 
common  since  the  mid-seventies,  which  places  all  interest/dividend  income  that  is 
unrestricted  in  the  operating  fund  as  earned  income.  Thus,  in  theaters,  the  '^ure" 
earnings  gap  as  described  In  Chapter  k  is  not  derived.  However,'  the 
interest /dividend  income  is  small  enough  to  have  almost  no  effect.  Thus,  the 
earnings  gap  derived  is  operationally  the  equivalent  to  the  pure  earnings  gap.  This 
will  not  J^e>ue  in  the  1980's. 
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COMPONBMTS  07  TOTAL  SUPPORT 
CHANGE  Of  PERCENTAGE  1970-1979 


FY70 

Components  of 
-  Support  Income 

Private  Support  87 

Government  Support  _13 

Total  Support  (%)  100% 

Amount  of  Total 

Support  ($  MOIions)  $  4*96 


FY71       fV72      PY73  PY74 


79 

82 

77 

72 

21 

23 

28 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4.83         6.SS       6.83  7.62 
FIGURB  7-10 


FY75       FY76       FY77  PY78 


6fi 

67 

66 

66 

J'l 

33 

34 

34 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9.23         9.15         9.71  10.76 
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PRIVATE^  GOVBHMMENT,  AND  TOTAL  S0PPORT  IMCOME 


MiUtons 
12 


10 

8-. 
6-. 
4 

2*- 


18  Then'icts 
1970-1979 


Government  Support 


+ 


ACTUAL  $ 


1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 


Source:    The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Group. 
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PRIVATE,  GOVERNMENTt  AND  TOTAL  SUPPORT  INCOME 

(With  inflation  removed) 

13  Theaters 
1970-1979 


$  Millions 


8 


6 


4- 


2-- 


 .         REAL  $ 


Private  Support 


Government  Support 


1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 


Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  The  Theatre  Communications  Group. 
See  Tables  7-8,7-12,  and  7-13. 
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.they  almost  doubled,  mostly  as  a  result  of  the  NEA's  Challenge  Grant  program  (see 
Chapter  5  for  discussion  of  the  program).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Challenge 
Grants  are-  one-time  grants  and  not  of  a  continuous  nature,  as  are  other  government 
grants*  According  to  data  supplied  by  TCG,  tue  18  theaters  received  the  following 
amounts  from  the  Challenge  Grant  program  over  the  decade: 

Fy78-$  517,282 

FY79-$li020,73y 

These  are  included  in  the  amount  tor  federal  government  grants  (Table  7-11)  even 
though  they  are  of  a  different' nature.  In  fact,  it  the  Challenge  Grants  are  removed 
from  federal  support  figures,  both  federal  support  and  total  government  support  have 
remained  virtual^?  constant  in  real  (deflated)  terms  since  1975-76  (see  Figure  7-13). 

The  slowest  growing  component  of  private  support  was  foundation  grants,  which 
exhibited  albout  zero  growth  over  the  decade  in  nominal  dollars  and  negative  growth  in 
real  doilars  ^  result,  this  component;  which  represented  36  percent  of 

total  private  support  in  1969-70,  fell  to  20  percent  at  th  *  end  of  the  decade.  Support 
from  individuals  (Table  7-5)  grew  modestly,  but  support  from  businesses  aid 
corporations  grew  by  16  percent  over  the  decade  (Table  7-6). 

As  with  opera,  two  sources  of  support  income  had  a  major  influence  on  the 
financial  structure  of  th^  theaters  during  the  decade:  the  Ford  Foundation  Cash 
Reserve  Program,  developed  in  1971  (see  Chapter  6)  and  the  NEA's  Challenge  GranV 
program,  developed  in  1976.  Both  of  these  programs  attempted  to  shift  the  focus  oi 
grants  from  "keeping  an  organization  alive  a  year  at  a  time**  to  a  long-term  solution 
by  lifting  the  organizations  to  a  new  level  of  financial  stability. 

The  amounts  received  from  the  Challenge  Grant  program  are  shown  above. 
From  information  published  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  it  is  evident  that,  until  1976,  its 
Cash  Reserve  Program  had  provided  the  18  theaters  with  more  than  )6  million  (Figure 
y-l'^}.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  those  funds  in  the  financial  reports  of 
either    the    Ford    Foundation    or    the    TCG    data    bases.     For    even  the 
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FEDERAL  GRANTS  AND  TOTAL  GOVERHMEHT  SUPPORT 
WTTHODT  HEA  CHALLENGE  GRANTS 
($  Millions) 


Federal  Grants 
Actual  $ 

Real  $  using  CPI 


18  TheatcfS 

.?y75       FYTS  FYTT 


1.73 
1.26 


1.66 
1.13 


1.72 
1.10 


Fy78  Fy79 


1.85 
1.12 


2.03 
1.12 


Total  Govarnrnent 
Support 

Actual  $ 

*  Real  $  using  CPI 


2.96 
2.16 


3.06 
2.08 


3.34 
2.15 


3.16 
1.91 


3.87 
2.13 


FIGURE  7-13 
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FORD  FOUNDATION  CASH  RESERVE  GRANTS 
(1971-1976) 


Theater 

Amount 

American  Conservatory  Theatre 

1974 

$  450,000 

Arena  Stage 

1973 

642,542 

Asolo  State  Theater 

1972 

176,955 

Mark  Taper  Forum 

1973 

865,015 

Circle  In  The  Square 

1975 

1,000,000 

The  Guthrie  Theater 

1972 

618,828 

Long  Wharf  Theatre 

1972 

265,561 

Cleveland  Play  House 

1972 

225,706 

Seattle  Repertory  Tneat^e 

1971 

305,240 

Stage  West 

1972 

149,974 

Studio  Arena  Theatre 

1976 

418,643 

Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 

1971 

357,606 

Yale  Repertory  Theatre 

1976 

506)586 

Total 

$6,222,306 

Source;  The  Ford  Foundatlory  Theater  Reawakening.  p.39-tH. 

FIGURE  7-1* 
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former  (which  had  a  line  fH22^  in  its  survey  forms  to  cover  only  the  Cash  Reserve 
Program)  gave  specific  instructions  to  include  these  cash  reserve  funds  '^only  if  this 
amount  is  included  as  operating  income  on  the  organization's  audited  report."  Some 
of  these  funds  obviously  went  to  reduce  accumulated  deficits.  It  is  possible  that  some 
organizations  included  part  of  the  grants  on  various  other  lines  of  the  questionnaires. 
What  is  even  more  interesting  and  unknown  is  what  the  organizations  did  with  these 
"restricted"  funds  once  the  restrictions  were  lifted  (around  1976  for  most  theaters). 
As  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  orchestra  chapter,  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
condition  of  larger  arts  organizations  is  Impossible  without  data  on  nonoperating  funds. 

Both  the  Ford  Foundation  program  (during  the  first  half  of  the  decade)  and  the 
NEA  Challenge  Grants  (toward  the  end  of  the  decade)  influenced  and  encouraged, 
indeed  mandated,  the  tight  management  of  the  theaters  over  the  decade.  Another 
^ctor  should  be  noted.  Unlike  the  older,  more  established  orchestras,  the  younger 
theaters  had  minimal  endowments  at  best  and,  therefore,  less  room  for  juggling 
deficits.  But  as  with  orchestras  and  operas,  the  true,  long-run  effect  of  these 
programs  must  stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  18  Theaters:  Stratification  by  Budget  Size 

Stratification  of  the  18  theaters  into  four  budget  groups  previously  defined 
(Figure  7-2)--smail,  medium,  large,  and  jumbo— reveals  that  all  groups  except  the 
small  had  basically  similar  patterns  of  growth  (Figure  7-15).  The  jumbo  group 
exhibited  a  slower  growth  for  support  income  (and  the  earnings  gap)  and  larger  growth 
for  earned  income.  This  was  due  to  the  slower  growth  of  private  support  caused  by 
the  negative  growth  of  foundation  grants,  which  had  constituted  more  than  half  of  the 
private  support  for  the  jumbo  group  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

The  small  group  showed  negative  growth,  in  real  deflated)  terms,  of  earned 
income,  support  income  (hence,  earnings  gap),  and  expenses.  However,  this  budget 
group  is  too  small,  both  in'^terms  of  number  of  organizati9ns  (three)  and  total  budget 
size,  to  allow  for  any  major  influences  or  generalizations.  It  would  appear  that  the 
patterns  of  growth  of  the  entire  sample  of  18  is  not  heavily  influenced  by  any  one 
group,  but  is  characteristic  of  the  individual  groups. 
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Economic 
Variables 


GROWTH  RATES  OF  GROUPS  OF  THEATERS 
(1970-1979) 


Groups  of  Theaters 
(As  described  in  Figure  7-2) 


Earned  Income 
Private  S^)port 
Government  Support 
Total  Support 
Total  Income 
Total  Expenses 
Earnings  Gap 


^/Growth  rate  of  actual  dollars. 

^/Growth  rate  as  deflated  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


18 

Small 

Medium 

Larare 

Jumbo 

15  1^' 

-.3 
-1.6 

12.2 
4.8 

14.7 
7.** 

17.1 
9.4 

7.0 
-0.1 

-1.6 
-8.1 

12.1 
4.7 

9.8 
2.6 

6.5 
-0.5 

23.8 
15.6 

19.6 
11.7 

21.9 
13.9 

28.6 
20.1 

24.1 
16.0 

11.0 
3.7 

1.2 
-5.4 

14.6 
7.1 

14.4 
6.9 

10.8 
3.6 

13.5 
6.1 

1.9 
-4.8 

13.3 
5.8 

14.6 
7.1 

m 

15.0 
7.4 

13.6 
6.1 

3.0 
-3.7 

12.2 
4.8 

14.7 
7.1  ■ 

15.2 

10.9  " 
3.6 

4.1 
-2.8 

12.2 
4.8 

14.6 
7.1 

11.3 
4.0 

FIGURE  7-15 
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THE  29  THEATERS 


If  one  compares  the  growth  of  the  larger  group  of  29  theaters  (the  18  plus  an 
additional  11)  for  the  second  half  of  the  decade^  two  major  observations  appear: 

(1)  Although  total  operating  income  grew  at  the  same  rate^  total  operating 
expenses  and  the  earnings  gap  grew  at  a  greater  rate  for  the  29. 

(2)  There  are  variations  in  the  growth  of  the  components  of  total  income. 

Figure  7-16  compares  growth  rates  of  the  29  and  the  18  from  1975  through  1979.  The 
year  1973*74  was  omitted  because  severe  data  problems  raised  serious  questions  about 
its  reliability. 

Because  an  explanation  oi  these  observations  was  sought^  these  theaters  were 
broken  up  by  budget  size,  as  shown  in  Figure  7-2.  The  bottom  halj  of  Figure  7*2 
indicates  that  the  set  of  11>  which  contains  oniy  one  jumbo  theater,  is  most 
representative  of  the  theaters  with  budgets  less  than  $2  million.  The  growth  rates^^ 
for  the  group  of  H  were  calculated  and  are  also  shown  in  Figure  7-16  (Tables  7-67 
through  7*7^).  These  were  then  compared  with  the  growth  rates  for  the  stratijied 
groups  oi  the  18.  The  11  followed  the  pattern  oi  the  medium  and  large  groups  for 
income,  but  the  growth  oi  expenses  looks  more  like  the  jumbo  groyp.  The  11  had  a 
smaller  growth  of  earned  income  and  a  larger  growth  oJ  private  support  and  total 
support  than  did  the  18.  However,  since  the  jumbo  theaters  represent  over  60  percent 
oi  the  dollars  oi  the  18,  the  differences  in  growth  rates  on  the  income  side  can  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  biasing  eiiect  oi  the  jumbos^ 

The  first  observation  (expenses  and  earnings  gap  growing  faster  than  income) 
runs  contrary  to  the  pattern  of  the  budget  groups  of  the  18*  It  is  even  more  puzzling 
in  that  such  a  discrepancy  between  the  growth  of  income  and  that  of  expenses 
indicates  a  sizable  deficit,  which  is  confirmed  in  Figure  7-17  and  Table  7*73.  The 


2/  These  growth  rates  are  based  on  five  years  oi  data,  as  opposed  to  the  ten  years  ior 
other  sets  oi  growth  rates. 
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GROWTH  RATES  OF  GRO0FS  OF  THEATERS 
1975  -  1979 


Eeonomie  Variables 
Earned  Income 

Private  Support 

Govemm^t  Support 

Total  Support 

Total  Income 

Total  Expenses 

Eamii^  Gap 


Groups  of  Theaters  (as  described  In 


18 


16.8 
9.2 

6.3 
-0.7 

12.7 
5.2 


8.5 
1.3 

13.8 
6.3 

,13.4 
5.9 

7.2 
0.2 


1/ 

2/ 


29 

15.8 
8.2 

8.2 
1.1 

14.3 
6.8 

10.3 
3.1 

13.8 
6.3 

13.8 
6.3 

10.3 
3.1 


Figure 
11 

12.9 

U.7 
7.1 

19.1 
11.3 

17.1 
9.4 

13.8 
6.3 

15.2 
7.6 

16.8 
9.1 


7-2) 


^/Growth  rate  of  actual  dollars. 

^/Growth  rate  as  deflated  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


FIGURE  7-16 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  TOTAL  EXPENSES 
{Showing  Surplua/(Deflcit)  from  operations) 
29  Theaters  and  11  Theaters 

1975  -  1979 


$  Millions 


52" 


48-- 


44-- 


40" 


36-- 
32-- 


28-- 
24  — 


20  — 


16  — 


I  \  1  \  i  (  \  \  1  \-  \- 

1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978  1979 

Years 

Source:    The  Theatre  Communications  Group. 

See  Tables  7-63,  7-6if,  7-65,  7-71,  7-72,  and  7-73. 
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•  Income 
^  Expenses 

/t 


Surplus  Year 


tight  management  of  the  IS  theaters  is  not  entirely  reflected  by  the  11  with  their 
growing  deficit*  However,  four  years  of  deficits  is  not  enough  to  know  whether  a 
trend  is  temporary  or  permanent  in  nature*  The.  question  is.  How  was  the  deficit 
covered?  U  would  seem  that  it  had  to  be  covered  from  different  fund  balances— e^g*, 
endowment,  plant,  reserves— as  was  the  case  with  the  l7  Major  orchestras  (Chapter 
5h  Unfortunately,  the"  TCG  data  did  not  supply  this  information*  However,  it  would 
appear  from  several  sources  contacted  that  it  was  indeed  a  case  of  fund  balancing  of 
deficits*  Whatever  the  case  may  be^  the  11  behaved  somewhat  differently  in  this 
respect  than  did  the  IS  as  a  whole  or  than  did  any  of  major  subgroups  of  the  IS* 
Rather^  they  behaved  similarly  to.  the  other  U  Major  and  Regional  orchestras  which 
accumulated  deficits  during  the  latter  half  of  the  decade* 

The  stratification  of  the  group  of  IS  by  budget  size,  as  well  as  its  comparison 
with  the  29  for  the  last  five  years.  Indicates  that  although  variations  exist,  the  IS  are 
indicative  overall  of  the  field  of  theaters  with  budgets  greater  than  $^00,000* 
Specifically,  this  universe  of  larger  theaters  appears  to  have  exhibited  strong  real 
growth  and  very  balanced  and  managed  growth  over  the  decade*  But  can  inferences 
be  made  about  the  broader  universe  or  nonprofit  theater?  * 

THE  UNIVERSE  Of\hEATERS 

While  the  larger  theaters  represent  the  major  part  of  the  theater  universe  In 

terms  of  budget  size— indeed,  the  IS  alone  represented  about  one-third  of  the  total 

9/ 

budgets  of  all  U7  theaters  reporting  to  TCG  in  1979-SO  '—they  do  not  in  terms  of 
number  of  organizations*  How,  then,  did  the  theaters  with  budgets  of  $^00^000  or  less 
grow  over  the  decade?  Fortunately,  there  is  a  source  of  at  least  partial  information* 

Figures  7*1S  throMgh  7*21  show  the  inc6me  and  expenses  as  well  as  the  yearly 

■  o 

percentage  changes  and  compounded  growth  rates  for  the  period  197^-76  through 
1979-SO  for  two  groups  of  theaters  as  reported  by  TCG*  Group  I  consists. of  30 
theaters  with  budgets  over  $500,000,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  set  of  29  in  our  sample 
in  that  the  two  sets  contain  2^  theaters  in  common*  Group  II  consists  of  30  theaters 


^/  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc*  Theatre  Facts  80*  New  York,  1981* 
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GROUP 


I:  30  LARGER  THEATERS 
1976-1980 
(S  Thousands) 


Economic  Variables 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Ef^ned  Int^ome 

21,030 

24,408  ' 

28,374 

35,942 

'36,186 

Total  Expenses 

32,259 

36,405 

42,496 

51,195 

53,552 

Earnings  Gap 

11,230 

11,997- 

14,122  - 

15,252 

17,366 

Unearned  (Sucf)ort)  Income 

10,809  ^ 

11,071 

13,518 

16,015 

18,175 

Total  Income 

31,839 

35,479 

4'1,B92 

51,958 

54,361 

Surplus/Deficit 

(420) 

(926) 

(  604) 

763 

809 

Source:    The  Theatre 

Comrnuni cations  Group* 

-Theatre  Facts  80. 

p.  23./ 

FIGURE  7-18 


US' 

7-27 


GR6UP  I:  30  LARGER  THEATERS 
1976-1980 

^  (Percent  Changes  in  Income  and  Expenses) 


CGR* 

Economiic  Variables 

1975-6 

1976-7 

1977-8 

1978-9 

1979-80 

76-80 

Earned  Income 

18.6 

16.1 

16.3 

26.7 

.7 

15.9 

Total  Expenses 

19.6 

.  X2.9 

16.7 

20.5 

4.6 

14.5 

Unearned  Income 

11.6 

2.4 

22.1 

18.5 

13.5 

15.1 

Total  Income 

'  16.1 

11.4 

18.1 

24.0 

4.6 

15.6 

*Compounded  growth  rate. 

Source:    The  ^Theatre  Commumcations  Group.  Theatre  Pacts  80<  p.2A. 


FIGURE  7-19 


7-2G  ^^(^ 


GROUP  1:  30  SMALLER  THEATERS 
1976-1980 
(5  Thousands) 


Economic  Variables 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Earned  Income 

1,597 

1,963 

2,558 

3,191 

3,944 

Total  Expenses 

3,480 

4,468 

5,945 

7,099 

8,412 

Earnings  Gap 

1,883 

2,505 

3,387 

3,908 

4,468 

Unearned  (Support)  Income 

1,734 

2,395 

3,147 

3,785 

4,4r 

Total  Income 

3,332 

4,358 

5,705 

6,977 

8,360 

Surplus/DeHcit 

(148) 

(110) 

(240) 

(122) 

(52) 

Source:    The  Theatre  Communications  Group.  Theatre  Facts  SO.  p.  55. 


FIGURE  7-20 
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GROUP  1:  30  SMALLER  THEATERS 
1976-1980 

(Percent  Changes  in  Income  and  Expenses) 


Economic  Variables 

1976-7 

1977-8 

1978-9 

1979-80 

IL  ■ 

Earned  Income 

22.9 

30.3 

24.8 

23.6 

25.8 

Total  Expenses 

28.4 

33.1 

19.4 

18.5 

25.0 

Unearned  Income 

38.1 

31.4 

20.3 

16.7 

26.2 

Totai  Income 

30.8 

30.9 

22.3 

19.8 

26.0 

♦Compounded  growth  rate. 

Source:    The  Theatre  Communications  Group.  Theatre  Facts  80.  p. 


FIGURE  7-21 


7-30 


with  budgets  between  $100,000  and  S^OO^OOO-^the  smaller  theaters.  The  data  indicate 
that  at  least  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade^  two  developments  occurred. 


(1)  The  smaller  theaters  grew  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  larger 
ones,  while  still  maintaining  very  balanced  patterns  of  growth.  The 
larger  theaters  had  one  very  slow  growth  year  in  1979-80.  This  pattern 
fits  the  thesis  expounded  in  Chapter  4. 

(2)  The  smaller  theaters  ran  heavier  deficits  than  the  larger  theaters,  not 
only  in  that  they  had  deficits  throughout  the  five  years,  but  also  in  that 
their  deiicits  were  much  larger  relative  to  their  total  budgets.  The 
larger  theaters  showed  surpluses  in  the  last  two  years.  But  even  the 
smaller  theaters  showed  a  decreasing  pattern  of  deficits  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  latter  observation  would  seem  to  indicate,  again,  the  funding  of  the  deficit  from 
different  sources.  However,  as  a  group  the  smaller  theaters  tend  to  have  smaller 
reserves,  if  any,  on  which  to  draw  to  cover  deficits.  Furthermore,  these  theaters  did 
not  receive  Ford  Foundation  Cash  Reserve  Grants;  most  were  too  small  or  just  getting 
organized  in  the  early  seventies.  But  whatever  the  situation,  deficits  cannot  continue 
indefinitely.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  5  that  even  the  major  orchestras— with 
endowments  immensely  larger  than  those  of  theaters — eventually  had  to  slow-down  on 
this  practice  of  incurring  deficits. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  the  smaller  theaters  in  Group  It  have  budgets  over 
$100,000.  No  sample  of  theaters  with  less  than  $100,000  budgets  was  available. 
Hence,  any  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  can  reflect  only  the  universe  of  theaters 
with  budgets  over  $100,000.  Nothing  can  be  said  about  the  much  larger  universe,  as 
estimated  in  Chapter  3,  containing  the  hundreds  of  smaller  theaters. 


7-31      .  ^ 
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JABLE 


• 


DiCOMB  FROM  TICKET  SALES  AND  PERFORMANCE  FEES  ($  MilHora) 

18  Theaters 


Actual 
DbUars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  CNP  Deflator 

DoHars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY7I    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      Fy77  Fy78 
6.42      7.49    .  7.00        8.52      10.36      11.45    12.49      14.12  16.64 


6.42      7.11      6.36       7.39        8.35        8.33  8.51 


6.42      7.12      6.42       7.52        8.39        8.35  8.50 


9.15  10.13 
9.09  10.03 


FY79 
20.86 


Growth  Rate:  "13.55%| 
Standard  Deviation:  .34 


Growth  Rate:  -  6.31  %l 

Standard  Deviation:  .31 

Rate:  6.09%! 

Standard  Deviation:  .29 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


TABLE  7-2 

TOTAL  PERFORMANCE  IHCOME*  ($  Mimons) 
18  Theaters 


Actual 
DoUars 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
6.64      7.77      8.24         9.17     11.19      11.88     13.09      14.96      17.26  21.70 


Doflars  Deflated  By  g         ^  gg      ^  ^  gg      g  ^j       $.64      8.92       9.69      10.5,  12.14 

Impitcit  GNP  Deflator 

DoMarS      Denated     By  g  ^    gg  ^    gg  g  g    ^g  g    gg  g    g^  g    gg  jg    ^J  gg 

Consumer  Price  Indsx 

♦Includes  "Grants  with  Services  Required" 

Data  deflated  usinfr  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base 
^oimie  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Growth  Rate:  13.12S 

Standard  Deviation:  .25 

Growth  Rate:  5.91^ 

Standard  Deviation:  .24 

Growth  Rate:  5.69^ 

Standard  Deviation:  .23 
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Actual  , 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  QHP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


INCOME  FROM  BOOKED^  EVENTS*  (t  MOlions) 
18  Theaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


.52  .15 


.52  .14 


.52  .14 


.14 
.13 
.13 


.31 


.27 


.28 


.24 


.19 


.19 


1.22  1.16 


.89 
.89 


.79 


.79 


1.16 


.75 


.75 


1.58  2.15 


.96  1.20 


.95  1.19 


*Performances  not  produced  by  the  theater,  t>ut  held  in  the  theater's  space. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base;  growth  rates  calculated  over  9  years. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communtcati<»is  Qroup 


Growth  Rate:  31.69% 

Standard  Deviation:  3.84 

Growth  Ratft:  23.29% 

Standard  Deviation:  3.51 

Growth  Rate:  23.04% 

Standard  Deviation:  3.49 


TABLE  7-4 

TOTAL  EARNED  INGOME*  (t  MQUons) 
18  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GHP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
7.52      8.18      7.91       9.76      11.92      14.12    15.31      17.32      20.55  26.54 


7.52      7.78      7.18  8.47 


7,52      7.78      7.26  8.61 


9.60  10.27  10.43 
9.65      10.30  10.42 


*Ex(dudes  ''Grants  with  Services  Required" 
Data  deflated  ui^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatp-*  Communi^'fitions  Group 
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11.22      12.51  14.85 


11.15      12.39  14.63 


Growth  Rate:  15.12% 
Standard  Deviation:  .42 

Growth  Rate:  7.79% 
Standard  Deviation:  .34 

Growth  Rate:  .  7.56% 
Standard  Deviation:  .31 
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lERlCi 


CONTRIBimONS  FROM  INDIVroUALS  ($  MOIions) 
18  Theaters 


Actual 
Djo  liars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

1.30  .85  1.42  1.48  1.33  2.20  l.iBO  1.36  2.01  2.10 

1.30  .81  1.29  1.29  i:07  1.60  1.23  1.21  1.22  1.18 

1.30  .81  1.31  1.31  1.08  1.61  1.23  1.20  1.21  1.16 


Growth  Rate: 

8J)3% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.94 

Growth  Rate: 

1.42% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.87 

Growth  Rate: 

.94% 

Standard  Deviatim: 

.88 

Dfttft  deflsted  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE  7-6  ^ 
f 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  BUSINBSS  ($  HOIions) 
18  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  VY7^  FY73  FY74  PY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

•29  .  .22  .35  .34  .40  .44  .47         .63         .88  1.07 

.29  .21  .32  .30  .32  .32  .32  ^    .41         .54  .60 

.29  .21  .32  .30  -  .32  .32  .32         .41         .53  .59 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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Growth  Rate:  16.70%  I 

Standard  Deviation:  .91 

Growth  Rate:  9.26%  | 

Standard  Deviation:  .84 

Growth  Rate:  9.04%  I 

Standard  Deviatim:  .83 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Im[ilicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  FOUNDATIONS*  (t  Millions) 

18  Theaters 

FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


1.57  1.68  1.62  1.49 
1.57  1.60  1.48  1.30 
1.57      1.60      1.49  1.32 


1.82  1.78  1.96 
1.47        1.29  1.33 


1.48 


1.30  1.33 


1.63 


1.05 


1.05 


1.40 


.85 


.84 


1.61 
.90 
.89 


Growth  Rate:  -.16% 
'standard  Deviation:  .50 

Growth  Rate:  -6.53% 
Standard  Deviation:  .46 

Growth  Rate:  -6.72% 
Standard  Deviatim:  .46 


♦Does  not  include  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  which  was  under  $50,000  in  all  years  except  1979.,  »Aen  It  was  $190,000. 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communicatims  Group 


I 


TABLE  7-8  ' 

TOTAL  PRIVATS  SUPPORT*  (t  MiUions)  (t  MiUions) 

18  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated. By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  PY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  Fy79 

4.34  3.82  5.38  5.27  5.50  6.27  6.09  6.37  7.08  7.88 

4.34  3.63  4.89  4.57  4.43  4.56  4.15  4.13  4.31  4.41 

4.34  3.63  4.94  4.65  4.46  4.57  4.14  4.10  4.27  .4.35 


*lncludes  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  which  ranges  from  $160,000, in  1970  tc  $280,000  In  1979. 


ERIC 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Da^:g^merican  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


Growth  Rate:  6.96% 
Standard  Deviation:  .40 

Growth  I^ate:  ^.14% 
Standard  Deviation:  .41' 

Growth  Ra.te:  -.07% 
Standard  Deviatim:  .41 
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TABLE 

GRANTS  FROM  L0CA£^  GOVERNMENT*  MilUons) 

18  Ttwaters 

4  1 

FY70 

FY71  FY72 

FY73. 

PY74      FY75  FY76 

FY77 

FY78 

FY79' 

ACIUUJ  ^ 

Dollars 

.11 

.04  .12 

.12 

.18         .16  .29 

.21 

.36 

.39 

ul  vfv  \%*  nave 

Standard  Deviation: 

01 

ii  X.v  ■  TO  1 

2.13 

nn1lAf*s  n«(flAtp/1  Rtr 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

.11 

.04  .11 

.11 

.14         .12     ■  .20 

.14 

.22 

.22 

(Imwth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

13  89% 
1.99 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 

11 

.XX 

.04  .11 

.11 

.14         .12  ,  .20 

.14 

99 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

13.58% 
.  t..99 

^  1 

1                                                                 *  # 

♦Does  not  include  VGrants  with  Servicers.  Required". 
Data  deflated  iising  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the^base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 

«  1 

1 

o 

TABLE  7-10 

GRANTS  FROM  STATE  GOVERNMENT*  ($  Millions) 

18  Theaters 

PY70 

FY71  PY72 

PY73 

FY74    FY75  PY76 

FY77  FY78 

FY79 

Actual 
Dollars 

.03 

.21  .15 

.19 

.38       .83  .  .73 

.68 

.81 

.99 

(IfAWth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

VV.A^  nil 

3.55 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP^Deflator 

.03 

.20  .13 

.16 

.30       .61  .49 

.44 

.49 

-.55 

fvmwth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

3.34 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 

.03 

.20  .13 

.16 

.30       .61  .49 

.44 

.49 

.54 

Growth  tfate: 

Qt  on/lar/l  DpvI  Atlnn* 

'29^6% 
3  35 

v.v  w  1 

*Does  not  include  "Grftnts  with  Services  Required". 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   llie  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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ERlCi 


[Actual 
IpoUars 

[Dollars  Deflated  By 
hmplieit  GNP  Deflator 

[Dollars  Deflated 
[consumer  Price  Ind^x 


TA.BLE 


GRANTS  FiftOM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT*  ($  'MQUons) 

18  Theaters 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY7Z      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

1.72       2.37  3.05 


.37 
.37 
.37 


.62 
.59 
.59 


.67 
.61 
.61 


.97  1.22 
.84  .98 


.99 


1.73  1.66 
1.26  1.13 
1.26  1.13 


pDoes  not  Include  "Gra.its  with  Services  Required". 
Data  deflated  using  Indices  read!}usted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communic&tions  Ciroup 


1.11 
1.10 


1.44 


1.43 


1.71 
1.68 


Growth  Rate:  23*67% 
Standard  Deviation:  .91 

Growth  Rate:  15.78% 
Standard  Deviation:  .88 

Growth  Rate:  15.55% 
Standard  Deviation:  .90 


j  Actual 
pollars 

mollars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

mpllars  Deiiated  By 
Iconsumo*  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-12 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT*  ($  MilUons) 
18  Theaters  - 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.62    1.01      1.16    >  1.57       2.12       2.96      3.06       ^.34       3.61  4.89 


.62  .96  1.0f>  1.36 
.62      .96      i:07  1.38 


1.71 


2.15  2.09 


2.16    '  2.24  2.74 


1.72       2.11,     2.08        2.15       ,2.22  2.70 


rincludes  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  which  ranges  from  $65,000  In  1970  to  $462,000  in  1979. 

"'Data  deflated  usinjg  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

I  Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theater 'Communications  Group 

I  ^     •      •   463    .  ^  ,  . 


Growtn  Rate:  23.77% 
Standard  Deviation:  .91 

Growth  Ratp-  15.88% 
Standard  Deviati  ...  .38 

Growth  Rate:  ll64% 
Standard  Deviation:      .90  ^ 
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TABLE 


■Actual 
IDollars 

iDoUars  Deflated  By 
llmplicit  GNP  Deflator 

iDollars  Deflated  By 
ICorsumer  Price  Index 


TOTAL  SDPPOar  INCOME*  ($  Millions) 
m  llieaters 


FY.70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
6.SS 


4.96  4M 
4.96  4.S9 


S.9S 


4.96      4.S9  6.01 


6.83  7.62 
S.93  6.14 
6.03  6.17 


9.23  9.tS 
6.71  6.23 
6.73  6.23 


9.71  10.76  12.78 
6.29  6.55  ,7.15 
6.25       6.49  7.04 


[♦Includes  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  -  See  Tables  11-8  and  il-12. 
Data  ticflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation,  and  Theatre  Communicaticms  Group 


— r 
1 

W 
C5 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-14 

TOTAL  INCOMB  it  Millions) 
18  Theaters 

FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75     FY76  FY77      FY78  FY79 

22.48   13.02     14.45      16.59      19.54      23.35    24.45  27.03      31.30  39.32 

12.48  12.37    13.13      14.39      15.74      16.98'    16.66  17.50      19.06  21.99 

12.48  12.38  „  13.26      14.65      15.82      17.03     16.65  17.39      18.88  ^  21.68 


Dat6  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Growth  Rate:  10.95% 

Standard  Deviation:  .C7 

Growth  Rate:  3.88% 

Standard  Deviation:  .30 

Growth  Rate:  3.67% 

St'  dard  Deviation:  .39 


Growth  Rate:  13.539^ 
Standard  Deviation:  .27 

Growth  Rate:  6.30% 
Standard  Deviation:  >2l 


Growth  Rata:  6.08% 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 

9 
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TAULE  71 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MiUions) 
18  Theaters 


Lctual 
)ollars 


)ollar5  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

bollars  Deflated  By 
IConsumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    r^n      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY?o      FY77      FY78  FYYg 
12.46    13.28     14.03      16.46      20.02      23.04    24.92      27.91      31.50  38.37 


12.46     12.26     12.75      14.28      16.14      16.75     18.98      18.08      19.18  21.46 


12.46     12.63    12.88      14.54      16.21      16.80     16.97      17.96      19.00  21.15 


pata  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

pource  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Co 


TABLE  7-16 

OPERATING  SURPLDSADEFICrr)  {%  Thousands) 
18  Theaters 

KY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


l^ctual 

>oltars 

boltars  Deflated  By 
Impticit  GNP  Deflates- 

boU^rs  Deflated  Ey 


204     -266       420        126       -487        311      -466       -887       -200  953 


204     -253       381         109       -392        226     -318       -574       -122  533 


204     -253       385         111       -394        227     -317       -571       -121  525 


pata  deflated  using:  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 

pource  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 

467 


468 


4 


Lctual 
>oUars 

)oUars  Deflated  By 
Itmplicit  GNP  DeflatcH* 

)oUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7 


EARNINGS  GAP  (%  MiUions) 
18  Theaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

4.94      5.10      6.13       6.71       8.11       8.91      9.61  10.59      10.96  11.82 


4.94      4.84      5.57       5.»2       6.53       6.48      6.55       6.86       6.67  6.61 


4.94      4.85      5.62       5.92       6.57       6.50      6.55       8.82       6.61  6.52 


Growth  Rate:  10.93% 

Standard  Deviation:  .29 

Growth  Rate:  3.86% 

Standard  Deviation:  .31 

Growth  Rate:  3.65% 

Standard  Deviation:  .33 


)ata  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Gvoup 


^1 
t 

o 


46D 
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ERIC 


TABLE  7 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  MilUoic^ 
3  Small  Theaters 


Actual 
)oUars 

)oUars  Deflated  By 
^Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

>oUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY7I    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.70      1.04        .31         .45         .87        1.27       .68         .71         .89      ^  1.08 


.70        .99        .28         .39         .70         .93       .46         .46  .54 


.70        .99        .28         .40         .70         .93  .46 


.46 


.60 


.54  .59 


Growth  Rate:  5.34% 

Standard  Deviaticm:  2.12 

Growth  Rate:  -1.37% 
Standttrd  Deviation:  1.93 

Growth  Rate:  -1.58% 
Standard  Deviaticm:  1.91 


jpata  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundati(X)  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


I 


TABLE  7-19 

PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  MilUona) 
3  Small  Theaters 


lActual 

IConsumer  Price  lnde:< 

IDoUars  Deflated  By 
llmplicit  GNP  Deflator 

iDoUars  Deflated  By 
IConsumer  Price  lodex 


FY70    FY71  FY72 
.71         .20  1.42 


.71 


.71 


.26 


.26 


^0 


1.30 


FY73 
.62 

.53 
.55 


FY74 
.72 

.58 
.59 


FY75  FY76 
.62  .47 


.45 


.45 


iData  deflated  usii^  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base, 
[source  of  Data:   The  Ford  FoundatIc«)  and  Theatre  Communication  Group 

47i  ■  ^ 


.27 
.27 


FY77  FY78  FY79 

.55  .52  '  .66 

.35  .32  .37 

.35  .32  .36 


Growth  Rate:  -1.60% 
Standard  Deviation:  2.37 

Growth  Rate:  -7.88% 
Standard  Deviation:  2.23 

Growth  Rate:  ^  -8.07% 
Standard  Deviaticm:  *  2.24 
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ctuat 
liars 

oUars  Deflated  By 
mplielt  GNP  Deflator 

ollars  Deflated  By 
onsumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  MOliom) 
3  Small  Theaters 

PY70    jFY71    FY72  ■'^    PY73      PY74  °    PY75    FY76     'FY77      PY78  FY79 
.017      .13        .13         .19         .26         .39       .29         .2?  .11 


.017      .12  .12 


.28 


,15         .21         .29       .23         .17         .066  '  .16 


.017      .12        .12         .17         .2i         .29        .20         .17         .066  .16 


Growth  Rote:  19.55% 

Standard  Deviation:  4.35 

Growth  Rate:  11.91^% 

Standard  peviation:  4.12 

Growth  Rate  iSK72% 

Standard  Deviation:  4.12 


ata  deflated'  using^  [ndfces  readjusted^  to  PVl^O  as  the  base, 
urce  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundati^  and  Theatre  Communications  Group  >^ 


etual 
oUars 

oUars  Deflated  By 
mplicit  GNF  Deflator 

ollars  Deflated  By 
onsumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71 
.72  .41 


PY72 
1.56 


.72 


.72 


.39  1.41 


.39  1.43 


TABLE  7-21 


TOTAL/SUPPORT  ($  MilUons) 
Somali  Theaters 


FY73 
.81 

.70 

.71 


FY74 
.98 

.79 

.79 


.PY75-  PY76 
;.01  .76 


.73 


.73 


.52 


.52 


ata  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

ource  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  CommunieaUons  Group 


PY77 
.82 

.ti3 

.53 


FY78  Fr79 

.63  .95 

;  Y 

.38  /  .  .53 

f 

t 

.38?  .52 


Growth  Rate:  "  1.25% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.76 

Growth  Rate:  -5.2^% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.67 

Growth  Rate:  -5.40% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.69 
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TABLE  7 


TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Thousands.) 
3  Small  Theaters 


ctual 
oUars 

oUars  Deflated  By 
mpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

oUars  Deflated  By 
onsumo'  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY7,2      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
1.42      1.4S      1.86       1.2S       1.84       2.28      1.44       1.S3         l.Sl  2.03 


1.42      1.38      1.69        1.09       1.49       1.66        .98  .99 


1.42      1.38      1.71        1.11        1.49       1.66        .98  .98 


.92  1.13 


.91  1.12. 


.  Growth  Rate;  1.91% 

Standard  Deviation*.  '  .93 

Growth  Hate:  -4.58% 

Standard  Deviation:  .8^ 

Growth  Rate:  -4.78% 

Standard  Deviation:  .  .86 


o  Growth  Rates  shown  because  of  diffo-ently  reputed  data  In  1979. 

ata  deflated  usin^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

ource  of  Data:   The  F<H'd  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communicatlcns  Group 


I  - 


TABLE  7-23 

TOljAL  EXPENSES  ($  MUUom) 
^  3  Small  Theaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


ctual 
oUars 


.98      1.64      1.94        1.36       2.11      \2.32      1.82        1.43        1.60  1.84 


Growth  Rate:  3.04% 
Standard  Deviattont  1.21 


oUars  Deflated  By 
mplicit  GNP  Deflate 

oUars  Deflated  By 
onsumer  Price  Index 


.98      1.S6      1.76       1.18  1.70 


.92         .97  1.03 


.98      1.S6      1.78        1.20       1.71        1.69      1.24         .92         .97  1.01 


Growth  Ratet  -3.52% 

Standard  DeviaUon:  1.24  ' 

tirowth  Rate:  -3.72% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.24 


ata  deflated  \mng  Indices  readjusted  to  FV70  as  the  base. 

ource  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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[■ABLE 


SURPLUSADEFICrr)  ($  Thousands) 
3  Small  Theaters 


Actual 
DoUars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  •  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
444     -190       -74       -104       -266        -35     -375        103        -86        187  . 


444     -181       -S7        -90  -214 


444  -181 


-68 


-92  -215 


-25  1256 


■26  -255 


67 


66 


-52  105 


-52  1U3 


Data  deflated  usin^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


r 


TABLE  7-25 

BARKINGS  GAP  ($  HilUons) 
3  Small  Tb^Aters 


Actual 
Dollars 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
ImpUcit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.60      1.63         .91  1.24 


.29 
.28 
.28 


.57 


1.63 
1.48 


.57  1.50 


.79 


.80 


1.00 
1.01 


1.05  1.14 
.76  .77 
.76  .77 


Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundati<»i  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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.72 
.47 
.46 


.71 
.43 
.43 


.76 
.43 


Growth  Rate:  4.08% 

Standard  Deviation:  2.48 

Growth  Rate:  -2.55% 

Standard  Deviation:  2.37 


4„  Growth  Rate:  -2.75% 

Standard  Deviation:  2.39 
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Actual 
Dollars 

DoUari;  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


m. 


EARNED  INCOME  ($  HilUons) 
5  Medium  Theaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

1.18      1.25      1.28       1.46       1.65     ,  1.77      1.93       2.26  2.83  3.38 


1.18      1.19      1.16       1.27       1.33       1.28      1.32       1.46       1.72  1.89 


1.18      1.19      1.17       1.29       1.34       1.29      1.31       1.46       1.71  1.87 


Growth  Rate:  12.17% 
Standard  Deviation:  .43 

Growth  Rate:  5.02% 
Standard  Deviation:  .38 

Growth  Rate:  4.80% 
Standard  tiDeviatiom  .36 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The-Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


I 


TABLE  7-27 

PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
5  Medium  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  PHce  Index 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78 

.65  .74  1.09  1.06  1.29  1.29  1.69  1.67  i.77 

.65  .70  .99  .92  1.04  •  .93  1.15  1.08  1.08 

'.65  .71  1.00  .94  1.04  .94  1.15  1.08  1.07 


Data  Deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


FY79 
1.79 

1.00 


Growth  Rate:  12.06% 
Standard  Deviation:  .62 

Growth  Rate:  4.92% 
Standard  Deviation:  .64 


gg  Growth  Rate:  4.69% 

*       Standard  Deviation:  .66 
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• 


TABLE 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  MUlions) 
5  Medium  Thettters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FV74      FY75  FY78 
.14       .25       .32         ,39         .57         .71  .74 


FY77  FY78 
.76  .87 


FY79 


.14 


.14 


.24 


.24 


.29 


.30 


.34 


.35 


.46 


.46 


.52 
.52 


.50 


.50 


.50 


.49 


.53 


.53 


Data  deflated  u^i^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


.99 


.56 


.55 


Growth  Rate:  21.94% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.21 

Growth  Rate:  14.18% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.18 

Growth  Rate:  13.92% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.21 


ON 


TABLE  7-29 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  (*  MiUoRs) 
5  Medium  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflat(»' 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      PY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.79       .99      1.41       1.46       1.86       2.00      2.43       2.44       2.64 .  2.78 


,79 
,79 


.94      1.28       1.26       1.50       .1.45      1.65       1.58       1.61  1.56 


.94      1.29       1.29  '     1.50       1.46      1.6S       1.57       1.59  1.53 


prowth  Rate:  14.64% 
Standard  Deviation:  .67 

,  Growth  Rate:  7.33% 
Standard  Deviation:  .68 

Growth  Rate:  7.12% 
Standard  Deviation:  .71 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 

4S1 
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TABLE 


Actual 
Dollars . 

Dollars  Deflate  By 
■Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
$  Medtiim  lYieaters 


FY70    FY71    FY72      F  Y73      F  Y74      F  Y75    Fy76      F  Y77      F  Y78  FY79 
1.97     .2.24      2.69       2.91       3.51       3.76      4.36       4.70       5.47  6.17 


1.97  2.13  2.44  2.53 
1.97      2.13      2.47  2.57 


2.83  2.74      2.97       3.04  3.33 

2.84  '   2.74      2.97       3.02  3.30 


3.45 


3.40 


Growth  Rate:  13.29% 
Standard  ;>Deviatiom  .16 

Growth  Rate:  6.06% 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 

Growth  Rate:  5.85% 
Standard  Deviation:  .23 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group  a. 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP'  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-31 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Million) 
5  Medium  Theaters 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75 '  FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
2.23      2.54      2.70       2.81       3.70       3.92      4.48       4.81       5.59  6.15 


2.23      2.42      2.45       2.44       2.98       2.85      3.05       3.11       3.40  3.44 


2.23      2.42      2.48  -      2.48       2.99       2.85      3.05       3.10       3.37  3.39 


Growth  Rate:  12.20% 
Standard  Deviation:  .24 

Growth  Rate:  •  5.05)16 
Standard  Deviation:  .21 

Growth  Rate:  4.83% 
Standard  Deviation:  .20 


Data  deflated  using  indicies  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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4S4 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


SURPLOS/mBPICrr)  ((Thousands) 
5  Me^um  liters 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77 
-257     -300       -13        102       -186       -152  -120 


-257     -285  -12 


-257     -285  -12 


88  -150 


90  -151 


-111  -82 
-111  -82 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Sour^  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundatim  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


CO 


-112 
-73 
-72 


FY78  FY79 

-118  18 

-72  10 

-71  10 


TABLE  7-33 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MilUQns) 
5  Me^um  Tlieaters 


FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  PY77  FY78  FY79 

1.05  1.29  1.42  1.35  2.04  2.15  2.55  2.55  2.76  2.76 

1.05  1.23  1.29  1.17  1.65  1.56  1.73  1.65  1.68  1.55 

1,05  1,23  1,30  1,19  1,65  1,57  1,73  1,64  1,66  1,52 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By  *  * 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 

483 

Data  deflated  uang  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. ' 

Source 'of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundatim  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Growth  Rate:  12.15 

Standard  Deviation:  .57 

Growth  Rate:  5.00 

Standard  Deviation:  .54 

.  Growth  Rate:  4,79 

Standard  Deviation;  .54 

/  ' 
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TABLE 


BARNBD  INCOME  ($  MOliflins) 
4  Large  llieaters. 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars'  Deflated  By 
j  Implicit  GNP,  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FV75    FY76     'FY77      FY78  'FY79 
1.21      1.38      1.57         1.54      1.76       2.06 '     2.41       2.98       3.85  3.99 


1.21      1.31  1.42 


1.21      1.31  1.44 


1.34  1.42  1.49^  1.64  1.93  2.34  2.23 
1.36      1.42       1.50      1.64       1.92       2.32  2.20 


Data  deflated  using:  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base., 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Oommuhications  Group 


I 

V.0 


TABLE  ?-;'35 

GoyERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
4  Lai^  Theaters ' 


Growth^Rate:  14.69% 
Standard  Deviation: 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


.48 
7.38% 
.43 


Growth  Rate:  7.169^ 
Standard  Deviation:     .  .41 


Actual 
.  Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY76    FY71    Fy7^     FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY7f'     FY78  FY79 

■k 

.54  *;    ...68  A  ^    .90       .97       1.33  '    1.00  .94 

f    *  '  ' 

.78  .      .78         .96      .  .68 


.57 
.57 


.52  ^  .6^ 


.57  .52 


.63 


.80 


>     .70  1^.07 


.97  .68 


Data  deflatedns^n^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  VI 
Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation' and*  Theatre  Communicatiom^Group 


.61 
.61 


1.21  1.33 
.73  .74 
.73  .73 


'  Growth  Rate:  9.84% 
Standard  Deviation:  .88 

Growth  Rate:  2.84% 
Standard  Deviation:  .85 

Growth  Rate:  2^% 
Standard  Deviation: 


^4 


4S7 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Inderc 


TABLE  7-  36 

PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Mfllions) 
4  Large  Hieaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76   <  1X11      FY78  FY79 


.087  .15 
.087  .15 
.087  .15 


.13 


.12 


.12 


.22 


.19 


.20 


.28 
.23 
.23 


.52  .56 
.38  .38 
.38  .38 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  . 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


.56 
.37 
.36 


.78  .74 
.48  .42 
.47  .41 


Growth  Rate:  28.55 

•  Standard  Deviation:  1.33 

Growth  Rate:  20.39 

Standard  Deviation:  1.24 

Growth  Rate:  20.14 

Standard  Deviation:  1.25 


o 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-37 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
4  Large  Theaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73    "  FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77      FY78  FY79 

1.84   '  1.56  1.51       1.99  2.07 


.65  .70 
.65  .66 
.65  .66 


.81  1.13 
.74  .98 


.74 


.99 


1.25 
1.01 
1.01 


1.34  1.06 
X.34  1.06 


.98 
.97 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


1.21  1.16 
1.20  1.14 


Growth  Rate:  14.38 

Standard  Deviation:  .80 

1 

Growth  Rate:  7.09 

Standard  Deviation:  .76 

Growth  Rate:  6.87 

Standard  Deviation:  .79 
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\ctual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


TOTAt  INCOME  ($  Millions} 
4  Laree  Theaters 

* 

FY70    Fy71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
1.87      2.08      2.38         2.67      3.01       3.90      3.96       4.49       5.84  6.06 


1.87      1.97  2.16 


2.31      2.43       2.83      2.70       2.91       3.55  3.39 


1.87      1.97      2.18         2.35      2.44       2.84      2.70       2.89       3.52  3.34 


Growth  Rate:  14.5896 

Standard  Deviation:  .27 

Growth  Rate:  7.2896 

Standard  Deviation:  .24 

Growth  Rate:  7.0696 

Standard  Deviation:  .25 


Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-39 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
4  Large  Hieatcrs 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

1.93    2.14      2.34       2.68       3.05       3.81      3.99  4.67  5.83  6.30 


1.93    2.03      2.13       2.33       2.46       2.77      2.72       3.03       3.55  3.53 


1.93    2.04      2.15       2.37       2.47       2.78      2.72       3.01       3.52  3.47 


Growth  Rate:  14.^5 

Standard  Deviation:  .23 

Growth  Rate:  7.34 

Standard  Deviation:  .19 

Growth  Rate:  7.12 

Standard  Deviation:  .18 


Date  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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492 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE 


SURPLUS/CDEFICIT)  {$  Thousands) 
4  Large  Theaters 

FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


-63       -65        38        -16  -40 


-63       -62  35 


-14  -32 


-63       -62        35  -14 


-32 


88       -28  -188 


64       -19  -122 


64       -19  -121 


37  -242 


23  -135 


22  -135 


Data  deflated  usir^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


•~4 
I 

to 


TABLE  7-41 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions) 
4  Large  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.72       .76       .78         1.14      1.29       1.75      1.59       1.70       1.98  2.32 


.72       .73  .70 


.99      1.04       1.28      1.08       1.10.       1.21  1.30 


.72       .73       .71         1.01      1.04       1.28 '     1.08        1.09       1.20  1.28 


Growth  Ratet  14.58% 
Standard  Deviation:  .63 

Growth  Ratet  7.28% 
Standard  Deviatiom  .59 

Growth  Ratet  7.06% 
Standard  Deviation:  .61 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE 

SARHED  nCCOME  ($  MtUions) 

6  Jumbo  Hieaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
4.43      4.51      4.75       6.31        7.64       9.03    10.29      11.37      12.98  1840 


4.43      4.29      4.32       5.47       6.15       6.57      7.01       7.37       7.90  10.12 


4.43      4.29      4.36       5.57       6.13       6.58      7.01       7.32       7.83  9.98 


Growth  Rate:  17.11% 
Standard  Deviation:  .45 

Growth  Rate:  9.64% 
Standard  Deviation;  .38 

Growth  Rate:  9.42% 
Standard  Deviationt  .37 


Data  deflated  using  indHees  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:  The  Voe6  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE  7-43 

PRIVATE  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 

6  Jiunbo  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflat(Mr 

Dollars  Deflated  By. 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
2.42      2.25      2.19         2.6^8      2.52       3.04      2.96       3.20       3.58  4.10 


2.42  2.14  1.99 
2.42      2.14  2.00 


2.33  2.03  ^  2.21  2.02  2.07  2.18  2.29 
2.37      2.04        2.22      2.01        2.06       2.16  2.26 


Growth  Rate:  6.49% 
Standard  Deviation  .39 

Growth  Rate:  -.29% 
Standard  Deviation:  .33 

Growte  Ratet  -.50% 
Standard  Deviatituu  .33 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  ($  Millions) 
6  Jumbo  Theaters 


Actual 
PoUars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumo'  Price  Index 


FYTO    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75  FY76 


.38        .49        .58         .76       1.01        1.33  1.48 


.38        .45  .53 


.38        .46  .53 


.66         .82         .97  1.01 


.67         .82         .97  1.01 


FY77 
1.74 

1.13 

1.12 


FY78 
1.92 

1.17 

1.16 


FY79 
2.88 

1.61 

1.59 


Growth  Rate:  24.13% 
Standard  Deviation:  .49 

Growth  Rate:  16.22% 
Standard  Devicitiom  .46 

Growth  Rate:  15.97% 
Standard  Deviation:  '48 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the, base. 

Source  of, Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


TABLE  7-45 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  ($  HiUions) 
6  Jumbo  Theaters 


Actual  ' 
Dollars  ' 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumo'  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
2.80      2.73      2.77         3.45      3.54       4.38      4.40        4.94       5.50  6.97 


2.80      2.59      2.51         2.99      2.85       3.18      3.00       3.20       3.35  3.90 


2.80      2^59      2.54         3.04      2.86        3.19.     3.00        3.18       3.32  3.84 


Growth  Ratef  10.83% 
Standard  Deviation;  .40 

Growth  Rate:  3.76% 
Standard'  Deviation:  .33 

Growth  Rate:  3.55% 
Standard  Deviation:  .32 


Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base 

Source  of  D^^  ^The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE 


TOTAL  mCOMB  ($  MiUiofis) 
6  Jumbo  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

DoUars  Deflated  By 
Consume  Price  Index 


PY70  PY71  PY72  PY73  Py74  FY75  PY76  PY77  PY78  PY79 
.7.23      7.24'     7.52       9.76      11.17      13.40    14.69      16.31      18.48  25.07 


7.23      6.88      6.83       8.46       9.00       9.75    10.01      10.57      11.25  14.02 


7.23      6.89      6.90       8.61       9.05       9.77    10.00      10.50      11.15  13.82 


.Growth  Rate:  14.98% 
Standard  Deviation:  .42 

Growth  Rate:  7.65% 
Standard  Deviation:  .35 

Growth  Rate:  743% 
Standard  Deviation:  .34 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  Data:   The  Pord  Foundation  and  Theatre  Com nfuni cations  Group. 


I 


,   .   ■  TABLE  7-47 

TOTAL  EXPEHSES  ($  Millions) 
6  Jumbo  Theaters 


Actual 
D&llars 

PoUars  Deflated  By  . 
implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consume  Price  Index 


PY70  PY71  PY72  PY73  PY74  PY75  FY76  PY77  PY78  PY79 

7.33  6.95  7.05         9.61  11.17  13.00  14.63  17.00  18.48  24.08 

7.33  6.61  6.41         8.34  9.00  9.45  9.97  11.01  11.25  13.47 

7.33  6.6  1  6.47         8.49  9.04  9.48  9M  10.94  11.15  13.27 


Data  deflated  uai%  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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Growth  Rate:  15.21% 

Standard  Deviation:  .48 

Growth  Rate:  7.86% 

Standard  Deviation:  .41 

Growth  Rate:  7.64 

Standard  Deviation:  .40 
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TABLE 


• 


SURPLUS/(DEPICrr)  ($  Thousands) 
6  Jumbo  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71     FY72      FY73  *    FY74      FY75    FY76  FY77 


-104       290       469  145 


-104       276       426  126 


-104       276       430  129 


410     .    57  -690 


298 


39  -447 


299        39  -444 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.^ 

Source  of  Data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 


FY78  FY79 

-.5  990 

-.3  554 

-.3  546 


3 


r 


TABLE  7-49 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MflUons) 
6  Jumbo  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70    FY71    FY72      .FY73      FY74      FY75    FY76      F  :77   '  FY78      FY79  " 
2.90     '2.44      2.30        3.30      3.53       3.97     4.35       5.63       5.50  5.98 


2.90      2^32     .2.09         2.86      2.85       2.88      2.96       3.65       3.35  3.34 


2.90      2.32      2.11         2.92      2.86       2.89      2.9C       3.62       3.32  3.30 


'  Growth  Rate:  11.2?%! 
Standard  Deviation:  .66 

Growth  Rate:  4.18%| 

Standard  Deviation:  ■  .59^ 

Growth  Rate:  3.96%| 
Standard  Deviation:  '59 


Data  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base 

Source  of  Data:  TI\e  F<»rd  Foundation  and  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE 


• 


mCOHB  FROM  TICKET  SALBS  AND  PERFORMANCE  FEES  ($  Millions) 

29  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

DoUais  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY75         PY76       FY77         FY78  FY79 


15.54         17.10       19.26         22.67  27.03 


11.33         11.64       12.40         13.67  14.90 


Growth  Ratei  14.89% 
Standard  Deviation:'  .50 

Growth  l^atei  7.33% 
Standard  Deviation:  .38 


Data  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-51 

TOTAL  PERFORMANCE  INCOME*  ($  HOUons) 
29  Titeat«rs 


FY75 
16.11 

11.75 


FY76 
17.88 

12.18 


FY77 
20.38 

13.12 


FY78 
23.58 

14.22 


FY79 
28.34 

15.62 


Growth  Ratei  15.09% 

Standard  Deviation:  .43 

Growth  Ratei  7.52% 

Standard  Deviation:  .28 


*lncludes  "Grants  with  Services  Required". 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  CQmmunications  Group 
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TABLE  7-52 

mcOMB  FROM  BOOKED-m  EVENTS*  ($  MOUons) 
'  29  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY75 
1.24 

»90 


FY76 
1.16 

.79 


FY77 
1.16 

.75 


FY78 
1.58 

.95 


FY79 
2.21 

1.22 


Growth  Rate:  15.73% 

Standard  Deviation!  2.77 

Growth  Rate:  8.12% 

Standard  .Deviation:  2*47 


*  Performances  not  produced  by  the  Theater,  but  held  in  the  Theater's  ^ce. 
Data  deflated  usii^  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Gro^> 


C3 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-53 

TOTAL  EARNED  INCOIWE*  ($  MOUons) 
29  Theaters 

FY75        FY76       FY77        FY78  FY79 


18.53         20*22       22.85        27.10  33.39 


13.51         13*77       14*70        16.34  18*41 


Growth  Rate:  15.84% 

Standard  Deviation:  .72 

'  Growth  Kate:  8*21% 

Standard .  Deviation:  *55 


*ExcIudes  ''Grants,  with  Services  Required"* 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  tb  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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• 


TABLE  7-54 

CONTRIBimOHS  PROM  INDIVIDUAIiS  ($  MflUons) 
29  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PY75 


2.44 


1.78 


PY76       PY77        PY78  PY79 


2.09  2.27 


1.42  1.46 


2.70 


1.63 


2.64 


1.46 


Growth  Rate:  4.21% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.38 

Growth  Rate:  -2.65% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.31 


Data  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:   Theatre  Communications  Group 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-55 

CONTRIBimOHS  PROM  BUSINESS  ($  Hmions) 
29  Theaters 

PY75         PY76       PY77         PY78 .  PY79 
.55  .56  .V'2  1.04  1.30 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviationt 


.40 


.38 


.47 


Growth  Rate: 
•"^  -'^       Standard  Deviation: 


26.09% 
1.86 

17.80% 
1.72 


Data  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Com mtaii cations  Group 
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TABLE  7-56 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRmUTIONS  FROM  FOUNDATIONS*  ($  MiUions) 
*  =  29  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY75         FY-76  FY77 


2.23 


1.63 


2.58  2.24 


1.76     '  1.44 


FY78  FY79 
1.98  2.32 


1.20 


1.28 


Growth  Rate:  -1.83% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.41 

Growth  Rate:  -8.29% 

Standard  Deviaticmt  1.23 


*Does  not  include  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  which  was  under  $50,000  in  all  years 
except  1979,  in  whidi  it  was  $190,000. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat  Theatre  Communications  Group 


TABLE  7-57 


TOTAL  PRIVATE  SUPPORT*  ($  HflUons) 
29  Theaters 


PY75 


PY76       FY77  PY78 


FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


7.99 


7.97  8.43 


9.78 


10.71 


Growth  Rate:  8.21% 
Standard  Deviation:         .74 . 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


5.83 


5.43  5.42 


5.90 


5.90 


Growth  Rate:  1.09% 
Standard  Deviation:  .65 


'Includes  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  which  ranges  from  about  $175,000  jn  1975  to  $400,000  in  1979. 
Data  deflated  ustng.  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat  Theatre  Communicatiois  Group 
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TABLE  7-58 

GRANTS  FROM  LOCAL  GOVBRNHBNT*  ($  MiUioni) 

29  Theat«s 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PY75         PY76       PY77  PY78 
.26  .40  .35 


.19 


.26 


.23 


.37 


FY79' 
.60 

.33 


Growth  Rate;  22*89% 

Standard  Deviation:  2*94 

Growth  Ratet  14*80% 

Standard  Deviation:  2;77 


♦Does  not  include  "Grants,  with  Services  Required". 
Data  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70'  as  the  base* 
Source  of  Data;  Theatre  Communicetfrais  Group 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-59 

GRANTS  FROM  STATE  GOVRRNHENT*  ($  Millions) 

29  Theaters 


FY75 
1.20 

.87 


PY76 
1.05 

.71 


PY77 
1.01 

.65 


PY78 
1.27 

.77 


PY79 
1*46 

.81 


Growth  Rate;  6.14% 

Standard  Deviation;  1*95 

Growth  Rate:  -.84% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.74 


♦Does  not  Include  "Grants  with  Services  Required". 

Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communicet!(ms  Group 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consume  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-60 

GRANTS  FROM  THE  FBDBRAL  GOVERNMBNT*  {%  Mfflions) 

29  Theaters 


FY75 
2.11 

1.54 


FY76 
2.09 

1.42 


FY77 
2.18 

1.40 


FY78 
3.19 

1.92 


*Doe8  not  Include  "Grants  With  Services  Required". 
Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat  Theatre  Communlcetlons  Group 


FY79 
3.73 

2.06 


V 

Growth  Hate: 
Standard  Devlatlont 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


16.97% 
2.08 

9.27% 
1.89 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price- Index 


TABLE  7-61 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT*  ($  HOUons) 
29  Theaters 


FY75 
3.88 

2.83 


FY76 
4.04 

2.75 


FY77 
4.47 

2.87 


FY78 
5.33 

3.21 


FY79 
6.61 

3.64 


Growth  Rate:  14.33% 

Standard  Deviatl<Ht:  1.04 

Growth  Rate:  6.'81% 
Standard  Deviation:  .87 


'Includes  "Grants  with  Services  Required**  which  ranges  from  $320,000  in  1975  to  $805,000  in  1979. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE  7-62 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  mCOMB*  ($  HilUons) 
29  Hieaters 


t 

a* 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.FY75 
11.88 

8.66 


FY76  FY77,  FV78  FY79 
12.01       12.89         15.11  lt.31- 


8.18  8.30 


9.11 


4m 


♦Includes  "Grants  with  Services  Required"  -  See  Tables  11-57  and  11-61. 
Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat  Theatre  Communications  Group 


TABLE 


7-63  ^ 


TOTAL  MCOMB  ($  MOlions) 
29  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY75 
30.41 

22.17 


FY76 
32.23 


FY77 
35.74 


21.94  23.00 


FY78 
42.21 

25.46 


FY79 
50.70 

27.95 


Growth  Ratet 
Standard  Deviation: 

prpwth  Rate:  • 
'  Standard  Deviattoii:  -^^ 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation! 

Growth  Ratet 
Standard  Deviation: 


10.33% 
.83 

3.07% 

.    ,71  ' 


13.79% 
.76 

6.31% 
.62 


Data  deflated  u^ng  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consume*  Pr|ce  Index 


FY75 
30.05 

21.91 


TABLE  7-64 

TOTAL  EXPANSES  ($  MllUons) 
29  Theaters 


PY76 
32.89 

22.40 


FY77 

.35.92 


23.75 


PY78 
42.84 

25.84 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70'  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat  Theatre  Communications  Group 


.PY79  ' 
50.28 

27.72 


Growth  Ratet  13.81% 
Standard  Devtationt  .42 

Growth  Ratet  6.33% 
Standard  Devtatlom  .31 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
.Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  7-65 

OPERATING  SURPLUS/(DEFICIT)  ($  THOUSANDS) 
29  Theaters 


FY75 


361 


253 


PY76  FY77 


-654  -1,183 


-452 


-751 


PY78 


-633 


-382 


FY79 


415 


229 


Data  deHated  .^ng  indices  readjusted  to  PY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datet  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE  7-66 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  HUUoitt) 
'29  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY75  PY76  FY77  PY78 '  PY79 
11.52        12.67       14.08         15.75  16.89 


8.40 


8.63  9.06 


9.50 


9.31 


Growth  Rate:  10.34% 
Standard  Deviation:  '17 

Growth  Rate:  3.08% 
Standm'd  Deviation:  .31 


I 


Data  deflated  usdnff  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE  7-67 

EARNED  mCOMB  ($  Millions) 
11  Theaters 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


Fy75 
4.41 

3.22 


FY16  FY?? 
4.92     ^  5.53 


3.35 


3.56 


Fy78 
6.55 

3.95 


Fy79 
6.85 

3.77 


Growth  Rate:  12.38% 
Standard  Deviatl<»u  .48 

Growth  Rate:  4.98% 
Standard  Deviatlm:  .58 


Data  deflated  unng  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Date:  Theatre  Communications  Groi^ 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consume  Price  Index 


Fy75 

1.72 
1.26 


TABLE  7-68 

PRIVATB  SUPPORT  ($  HOUons) 
11  Theftters 


Fy76  Fy77 


i.se 


i.2e 


2.05 


1.32 


py78 


2.70 


1.64 


py79 


2.82 


1.56 


Growth  Rate:  i4.07% 

Standard  Deviatim:  .se 

Growth  Rate:  7.01% 

Standard  Deviation:  ,42 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Conmunications  Group 
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TABLE  7-69 

GOVBRNHBNT  80PPORT  ($  MQUons) 
11  Theaters 


FY75        FY76       FY77        FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  ^Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.93 


.68 


.98  1.13 


.87 


.73 


1.65 


1.00 


1.71 


.94 


Growth  Rate:  19.09% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.62 

Growth  Rate:  11.25% 

Standard  Deviatiom  1.56 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 


TABIE  7-70 


TOTAL  SUPPORT  ($  MQliofu) 
11  Theaters  - 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY75 
2.65 

1.93 


FY76 


FY77 


3.18 


2.05 


FY78 


4.35 


2.57 


FY79 


4.53 


2.63 


Growth  Rate:  17.06% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.04 

Growth  Rate:  9^6% 
Standard  Deviation:  .97 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Oroup 
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TABLE  7-71 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  MOUons) 
11  Thefttm 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By ' 
Consumer  Price  Index 


py75      py76     py77      py78  py79 

7.06  7*78         8*71         10.91  Jl*38 


5.15 


5.30  5*61 


6.58 


6.27 


Growth  Rate:  13.80% 
Standard  Deviatfont  #70 

Growth  Rate:  6.31% 
Standard  Deviation:  .75 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communtcations  Group 


ON 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


PY75 
7,01 

5,11 


TABLE  7-72 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  HiUions) 
,  11  Theatefs 


py76 

7,98 
.  5.43 


py77 
9,01 

5.80 


py78 
11,34 

6,84 


py79 
11,92 

6,57 


Growth'  Ratet  15,18% 
Standard  Deviatiom  ,68 

Orowtt)  Rate:  7,60% 
Standard  Deviation:  ,74 


Data  deflated  udng  indices  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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TABLE  7-73 

SnRPLUS/(DEFlCrr)  ($  Thousands) 
11  Theaters 


FY75 


FY76 


FY77 


FY78 


FY79 


Actual  . 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


SO 


36 


-198  -296 


-135  -191 


-434 


-262 


-538 


-297 


Data  deflated  usii«  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Data:.  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


•FY75 
2.60 

1.90 


TABLE  7-74 

EARNINGS  C/iP  ($  Miniora) 
11  Theaters 


FY76  FY77 
3.06.  3.48 


2.08 


2.24 


FY78 
'4.79 

2.89 


FY79 
5.07 

2.80 


Growth  Ratet  16.08% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.03 

Growth  Rate:  9.01% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.04 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  Datat  Theatre  Communications  Group 
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CHAPTER  8 
^  DANCE 


The  organizational  entities  tf^at  make  up  the  dance  discipiine  are  ballet  and 
modern  dance  companies*  ^Although  a  few  companies  are  over  50  years  oldf .dance  is 
the  youngest  organizational  type  of  the  art  forms  analyzect^in  this  study^  with  modern 
dance  being  the  younger  of  the  two  types.  This  'Vouth"  is  reflected  in  Figure  8-1^ 
vyhich  shows  the  founding  years  of  organizations  in  three  different  dance  company 
universes.  In  line  with  the  previously  derived  theoretical  and  empirical  -results, 
quicker  growth  would  be  expected  in  this  art  form. 

THE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  DATA 

To  develop  a  uniform  data  base  over- the  decade^  this  study  began  with  the  20 
*  *  'J 

organizations  for  which  the  Ford  Foundation  collected  data  until  1973*74.  One 

company  went  out  of  business  during-the  70s.  For  the  other  19  companies^  financial 

statements  for  the  second  half  of  the  decade  were  acquired  from  the  National 

Endowment  f<^  the  Arts*  Dance  Program  and/or  were  requested  from  the  companies 

themselves.  Data  for  all  years  from  1975  tb- 1979  were  received  for  15  companies. 

Several  problems  with  the  data  were.found.  One  organization,  New  York  City 
Balletf  had  to  be  dropped  from  most  ^.^(nalyses  because  the  only  comparable  data 
element  reported  for  the  post-Ford  Foundation  years  was  its  total  expenses.  The  lack 
of  other  usable  data  arose  from  the  presentation  of  financial  data  since  the  Ballet  is 
part  of  a  larger  organization^  City  Center  for  Drama  and  Music.  The  Pittsburgh 
Ballet^  whose  data  were  inaccessible  for  the  initial  three  years  because  of  its  close 
connection  with  a  local  university^  was  dropped  as  weli«  Two  other  companies^ 
Hartford  and  Twyla  Tharp^  also  had 'no'  data  for  the  first  two  years  but  ,were 
nevertheless  retained  in  the  sample,  for  both  started  in  1970.  Although  the  zeros  for 
1970  and  1971  are  not  accurate,  neither  are  they  materially  wrong.  Therefore^  a 
sample  of  eight  ballet  and  five  modern  dance  groups  was  available,  as  shown  in 
Figure  8-2. 
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DANCE  COMPANIES  -  DATES  OF  FOUNDING 


Data  Source* 

NEA  Dance  Touring  Program 
Directory  FY77 
(197W5  Data)  (%) 

AADC  Dai)ce  Directory 

1979-80       ,  ,  {%) 

(1977-78  Data) 

National  Association  of 
Regional  Ballet  : 
Member  Companies  {%) 
(1979''80  Data) 


Dates  of  Founding 
Pre-1960    1960-69  1970r- 


Total  Number 
Of  Organizationi 


27 

64 

*8 

1?9 

19.*  > 

46.0 

3*.5 

9919 

17 

52 

100 

169  ■ 

10.1 

30.8 

59.2 

100.1 

32 

25 

-26 

97** 

33.0 

25.8 

26.8 

100.0 

*See  Chapter  3  for  references  of  data  sources. 
♦♦Founding  dates  of  I*  areinknown  (1*.*  percent) 


FIGURE  8-1 


G-2 
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DANCE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  SAMPLE*^ 


Ballet 

American  Ballet  Theatre 
Ballet  West 
Boston  Ballet 
HartJord  Ballet 
Houston  Ballet- 
3o«rey  Ballet 
Pennsylvania  Ballet 
San  Francisco  Ballet 

Modern  Dance 

Aivin  Alley  American  Dance  Theater 
Merce  Cunningham  Oance  Company 
Martha  Graham  Dance  Company 
The  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company 
Twyla  Tharp  Dance  Foundation 


Size 

Large 
Small 
Small 
Small 
Small 
Large 
Large 
Small 


Small 
Small 
Small 
Small 
Small 


^  New  York  City  Ballet  (large)  is  included  in  one  expense  analysis. 


Percentage  oj  Total  Expenses  in  1970  and  1979 
1970'  1979 


1970  1979 


8  Ballet  Companies  91%  78% 

5  Modern  DanCe  Companies  9^  22% 

13  Dance  Companies  100%  iOO% 

$  Millions  9,15  32,67 


3  Large  Companies  69%  .  ^3% 

10  Small  Companies  31%  57% 

13  Dance  Companies  100%  100% 

$  Millions  9,15  32,67 


FIGURE  8-2 
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Since  data  for  t^j  art  form  were  collected  from  financial  statements,  only  key 
summary  (total)  variables  could  be  extracted,  thereby  limiting  the  scope  of  tSe 
analysis.  Many  subtotals  were  not  consistent  from  year  to,  year  or  from  organization 
to  organization  because  of  (different  accounting  presentations.  For  the  summary 
variables^  the  only  major  problems  arose  from  companies  that  had  schools.  As  with 
theaters,  we  had  to  ensure  that  the  organizational  entity  for  the  second  half  the 
decade  matched  the  Ford  Foundation  data.  Since  we  had  full  fund  balance 
information  for  1974  and  1975  from  the  financial  statements  (and  since  most 
companies  that  run  schools  of  any  substantial  size  use  separate  fund  accounts),  we 
were  able  to  match  the  reported  entities  (see  Appendix  B  for  further  details). 

Altiiough  'the  lack  of  data  elements  limited  the  analysis,  stratification  of  the 
sample  broadened  the  scope.  The  sample  was  stratified  in  two  ways:  by  budget  size 
(companies  with  budgets  of  $1  million  and  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  were 
designated  "large,"  and  companies  under  $1  million  were  designated  "small")  and  by 
type  of  company  (ballet  or  modern  dance).  Further  stratification  was  meaningless 
because  of  the  meager  size  of  the  sample. 

The  top  portion  of  Figure  S-2  shows  the  names  of  the  13  companies  in  the  sample 
and  their  breakdown  by  budget  class  and  by  type.  It  is  clear  that  all  of  the  larger 
organizations  are  ballet  groups,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  evenly  divided  between 
ballet  and  modern  dance.  The  bottom  portion  of  Figure  $-2  shows  the  percentage  of 
total  expenses  of  xhe  entire  sample  for  each  subsample. 

GROWTH  OVER  THE  DECAbE 

Figure  8-3  shows  total  income  and  total  expenses  for  the  sample  of  13  dance 
companies  over  the  decade,  the  difference  between  the  two  lines  being  the  surplus  or 
deficit  for  each  year^  (Data  for  the  13  companies  are  given  in  Tables  S-1  through 
S-6.)  Figure  S*4  shows  total  expenses  and  total  earned  income**the  area  between  is 
the  earnings  gap.  These  figures  show  the  rapid  growth  of  this  art  form  over  the 
decade.  Surpluses  and  deficits  just  about  offset  each  other,  reflecting  controlled 
spending.  This  is  only  a  partial  picture,  however,  for  a  dichotomy  existed  between 
larger  and  smaller  companies. 
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$  Millions - 


40 

36  - 

32 

2a 

^4  .  - 

20 
16 
12 

8  --' 


-4- 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(Showi.ig  Surplus/iDeftcit)) 
13  DANCE  COMPANIES 
1970-1979 


-Income 
Expenses 


Deficit  Year 


Surplus  Year 


-i- 

71 


72 


73 


74 


i  H 


75       76       77       78       79  Years 


Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
See  Tables  8-3,  8-*^,  and  8-5, 


FIGURE  8-3 


Stratifying  the  companies  in  the  sample  by  large  (see  Tables  8-2ft  through  8-31) 
and  small  (Tables  8-32  through  S-38),  as  described  in  Figure  8-2,  yields  a  more 
complete  picture.  Figure  8-5  shows  income,  expenses,  and  surpius/( deficit)  for  the  3 
larger  companies  and  for  the  10  smaller  companies,  respectively.  The  two  patterns 
ar&  almost  the  reverse  of  one  another.  While  the  larger  organizations  went  into  the 
red  during  the  second  ha U  of  the  decade  (except  the  last  year),  accumulating  a  total 
deficit  of  over  $1  million  for  the  dj^cade,  the  smaller  companies  as  a  whole  produced 
continuous,  large  surpluses  for  each  >f  the  last  five  years,  accumulating  a  total 
surplus  of  over  $1  million  over  the  decade. 

What  is  even  more  surprising  is  that  the  large  surpluses  occurred  at  the  same 
time  that  these  organizations  were  growing  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace  (at  a  24 
percent  growth  ratefor  expenses)  the  fastest  of  all  art  forms.  The  larger  companies 
grew  at  a  rate  that  is  similar  to  the  other  performing  art  disciplines  discussed  (about 
10  percent).  This  dichotomy  of  growth  is  also  reflected  In  Figure  8-6,  which  graphs 
the  earnings  gap.  Both  the  large  and  small  company  groups  had  a  smaller  growth  in 
the  earnings  gap  than  in  expenses,  reflecting  the  greater  growth  in  earned  income. 

The  sample  of  the  larger  companies  is  very  limited.  When  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  IS  included  (the  only  other  company  in  the  large  category  that  existed  in  1970), 
the  rate  of  growth  for  expenses  (the  only  variable  for  which  we  have  data)  increases 
from  9.9  to  10.6  percent,  still  far  below  the  2*  percent  growth  rate  for  the  smaller 
companies. 

The  sample  of  13  companies  was  also  stratified  by  type  (ballet  or  modern  dance). 
Figures  8-7  and  8-8  show  the  income,  expenses,  surplus/(deficit),  and  earnings  gap 
analyses  for  these  groups.  Tables  8-7  through  8-14  and  8-16  through  8-23  present  the 
data  '^or  ballet  and  modern  dance  companies,  respectively.  Figure  8-9  presents 
growth  rates  for  the  variables  for  the  entire  sample  of  13  companies  and  each  of  the 
stratified  subsamples.  Although  each  subsample  contains  a  very  meager  number  of 
organizations,  the  consistency  of  the  results  across  the  samples,  as  well  as  with 
theoretical  expectations  and  the  empirical  results  of  the  other  art  forms,  leads  one  to 
take  seriously  the  implications  that  can  be  derived. 
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EARNINGS  GAP 
13  DANCE  COMPANIES 
1970-1979 


Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements- 
See  Tables  8-1,  S-it,  and  8-6, 
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$  (Millions > 
16 
12 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Surplus/(DeJicit)) 
. 1970-1979 


^  Income 
Expenses 


Def;tcit  Ysar 


Surplus  Year 


\"'\  i  "  "  t  -  1     I  »  1^  1  *  1 — '■  

70    '  71       72       73       74       75       76       77       78       79  Years 


3  Larger  Dance  Companies 


$  (Millions) 
20 

16 

12 

8  ■- 


Income 
Expenses 


Surplus  Year 


Deficit  Year 


.70       71       72       73       74       75      76       77       73         79  Years 

10  SmaJler  Dance  Companies 

Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  Jinancial  statements. 
See  Tables  S-27,  S-28,  S-29,  g-35,  S-36,  and  8-37, 


FIGURE  8-5 


$  (Millions) 


16 


12 


8  " 


4  . 


EARNINGS  GAP 
1970-1979 


Expenses 


Earnings  Gap 


70 


Earned  Income 


71 


72 


73-  .74 


75 


76  77 


78- 


79 Years- 


3  Larger  Dance  Companies 


$  (Millions) 


70       71       72  73 


74      75       76       77'       78       7^  Years 


to  Smaller  Dance  Companies  , 

Source:  The  Foro  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
See  Tables  8-25,  8-28,  8-30,  8-33,  8-36,  and  8-38. 
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FIGURE  8-6 
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(Millions) 

24 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Suq)lus/(Oeficit)) 
1970-1979 


Deficit  Year 


Income 
kxpenses 


^  1  — *  *  1  (  h 


70       71  72 


73       74       75  76 
8  Ballet  Companies 


77       78       79  Years 


$  (Millions) 

8  + 


6 


4 


2  " 


Income 
Expenses 


70'      71      '72       73.      74       75       76'       77       78       79  Years 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
See  Tables  8-10,  8-1 1,  8-12,  8-19,  8-20,  and  8-21. 
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FIGURE  8-7 
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EARNINGS  GAP 
1970-1979 


Earnings  Gap 


Incsne 


+ 


H  \  \  \r 


70       71  72 


73       7i*       75  76 
8  Ballet  Companies 


77  78 


79  Years 


$  (Millions) 


6  t 
4 

2.. 


+  \ 


Expens es 


Earnings  Gap 


Earned  Income 


\  !  !  »- 


70       71       72       73       74       75       76         77      78  79 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

Source:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
See  Tables  8-8,  8-1 1,  8-13,  8-17,  8-20,  and  8-22, 


Years 


FIGURE  8-8 


GROWTH  RATES  OF  GROUPS  OF 
DANCE  COMPANIES 
1970-1979 


Economic 
Variables 

Performance 
Income 

Earned 
Income 

Support 
Income 

Total 
Income 

Total 
Expenses 

Earnings 
Gap 


13 
Dance 


8 

Ballet 


5 

Modern 
Dance 


3 

Large 
Dance 


Companies    Companies    Companies  Companies 


NA 

16.21/ 

24.6 

8J2/ 

16.4 

18.4 

16.4 

24.4 

10.7 

8.7 

16.2 

12.9 

9.8 

31.9 

5A 

2.6 

23.3 

16.1 

13.5 

.26.5 

8.5 

6.0 

18.2 

16.5 

14.1 

26.0 

8.9 

6.6 

17.7 

13.8 

U.O 

30.8 

6.4 

3.7 

22.2 

10 

Small  ^ 
Dance 
Companies 


11.1 

27.] 

3.7 

18.7 

11.1 

26.7 

3.8 

18.4 

5.3 

22.5 

-1.63 

14.5 

8.6 

25.0 

1.47 

16.8 

9.9 

24.0 

2.7 

15.9 

8.3 

20.2 

0.5 

12.3 

1/Growth  rate  in  actual  dollars. 

2/Growth  rate  in  deflated  dollars  (using  Consumer  Price' Index). 

FIGURE  8-9 
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The  following  conclusions  can  be  derived  Jrom  Figure  8-9  in  conjunction  with 
other  data  presented  in  this  chapter* 

(1)  The  subsample  of  large  companies  (with  or  without  the  New  York  City 
Ballet),  which  contained  only  ballet  companies,  behaved  very  much  like ' 
the  set  of  17  Major  orchestras,  except  for  the  slow  growth  oi  support 
income*  As  a  result,  support  income  decreased  as  a  fraction  of  total 
income  over  the  decade*  Support  and  earned  income  both  for  the  sample 
of  eight  ballet  companies  and  for  the  sample  of  three  larger  dance  (ballet) 
companies  started  the  decade  at  about  equal  levels*  Growth  of  earned 
income  far  outpaced  support  income,  changing  the  balance,  as  shown  in 
Figure  8-10*  Most  of  earned  income  comes  from  performance  income 
(i*e*,  tickets  sales  and  fees)*  Although  we  tack  data  on  attendance  and  on 
capacity,  a  guess  could  be  made  that  the  ballet  companies  were  drawing 
greater  audiences  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning*  ; 

(2)  For  the  larger  companies,  expenses  grew  faster  than  inconie,  creating  the 
accumulation  of  deficits*  The  consistent,  large  deficits  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  decade  (except  the  last  year)  raise  the  question  whether  other 
funds  (e*g*-,  endowment)  filled  the  deficit*  Because  the  data  base  was  built 
from  financial  statements,  data  on  transfers  are  available*  The  three 
larger  companies  transferred  almost  $2  million  into  their  operating  funds 
between  1971  and  1978,  and  in  1979  they  transferred  out  over  $600,000, 
with  the  result  that  over^e  decade,  $1*3  million  was  transferred  in  to 
cover  deficits  (yearly  or  accumulated)*  Dance  companies  are  not  as  well 
endowed  as  orchestras,  opera  companies,  or  museums*  They  did  have 
school  funds  and  cash  reserve  funds  from  which  the  transfers  came* 

(3)  While  the  larger  companies  grew  at  the  relatively  slow  pace  of  about  10 
percent,  the  subsample  of  smaller  organizations  grew  the  fastest  of  any 
art  form  in  the  study*  Earned  income  grew  much  faster  than,  expenses, 
resulting  in  a  slower  earnings  gap  growth*  Although  expenses  grew  at  a 
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^  skyrocketing  pace  of  24  percent t  a  surplus  was  nevertheless  accumulated 
over  the  decade.  Figure  8-9  shows  that  support  income  grew  at  22.5 
percent  versus  the  slower  growth  of  the  earnings  gap  of  20.2  percent. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  column  2  in  Figure  8-9  (8  ballet  companies)  with  column 
4  (large  dance  companies—all  ballet)*  implies  that  the  small  ballet  groups 
grew  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  did  the  large  ballet  organizations.  A 
similar  comparison  of  column  3  0  modern  dance  companies)  with  column  5 
(10  small  dance  companies*  including  both  modern  dance  and  small  ballet)^ 
implies  that  the  modern  dance  groups  grew  faster  ^han  the  small  ballet 
organizations. 

(5)  For  the  subsample  of  modern  dance  companies*  the  support  income 
outpaced  earned  income  and  as  a  component  of  total  income^  changed  over 
the  decade  (see  Figure  8-10).  This  rapid  growth  of  support  income  came 
from  both  government  and  private  support  as  shown  in  Figure  8*11*  ^For 
these  five  companies*  the  financial  statements  appear  to  have  clearly 
segregated  government  and  private  sources  of  support  income*  thereby 
providing  usable  data.) 

As  with  the  other  performing  artSt  there  ^ere  several  sources  of  external  funding 
designed  to  focus  on  a  long*term  solution  to  deficits  by  lifting  the  organizations  to  a 
new  level  of  financial  stability.  These  had  a  major  impact  on  the  management  of  the 
dance  companies  specifically  with  regard  to  the  surplus/(deficit).  Early  in  the  decade^ 
there  was  the  Ford  Foundation  Casl\  Reserve  [X^ogram*  then  Mellon  Foundation  (both 
described  in  Chapter  6  on  operas)  programs  for  ballet  and  modern  dance.  The  end  of 
the  decade  introduced  the  NEA  Challenge  Grant  program  (described  in  Chapter  5  on 
orchestras).  Most  of  these  grants  were  specifically  to  remove  present  or  accumulated 
deficits. 

But  what  is  even  more  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  dance  is  the  relative  size  of  the 
grants.  The  entire  sample  of  13  dance  companies  received  a  total  of  $3.22  million  in 
Challenge  Grants;  $2.64  million  for  7  of  the  8  ballet  companies  ($1.68  million  of  wtiih 
went       to       the '      three       large       companies)       and       $.^8  million 
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COMPONENTS  OF  TOTAL  INCOME:  $  (MILLIONS)  AND  PERCENTAGES 
4  GROUPS  OF  DANCE  COMPANIES 

1970  and  1979  ^  . 


1970  1979 


Total  S  (Millions)        %  Total  S  (Millions)  ' 

8  Ballet  Companies 

Per^Oi^nce  Income*  4.2 g 

Earned  Income  4.57 

Support  Income  -  4.24 

Total  Income  -  8.81 


M 

52 

48 
100 


5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

PerJormance  Income*  ^  ^  3.70 

Earned  Income  .71  82  4.32 

Support  Income  J6  J8  5.07 

Tota^^lncome  .S7  100  7.38 

3  Larger  Dance  Companies 

Performance  Income*  :i.49  ^ 

.Earned  Income  ^  3.68  53 

Support  Income  3.21  47 

Total  Income  6.89  100 


10  Smaller  Dance  Companies 

Performance  Income*  ^.3^ 

Earned  Income    ■  1.60  57 

Support  Income  l_.2p  43 

Total  Income  2.80  100 


*PerjEormance  income  is  a  major  portion  oi  earned  income. 


FIGURE  8-10 
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for  ^  of  the  5  modern  dance  companies.  The  total  amount  represented  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  combined  operating  budget  of  the  13  dance  companies.  Although 
we  do  not  have  detailed  figures  for  the  other  two  programs^  the  first  two  ballet 
groups  to  be  considered  for  Ford  Foundation  Cash  Reserve  grants  were  appropriated 
$.76  million  in  1971,  relative  to  a  combined  operating  budget  of  $1.2  million.* 

Clearly,  these  programs  had  a  major  impact  on  the  financial  position  on  the 
dance  companies  over  the  decade  and  the  transfer  of  funds  in  and  out  of  the  operating 
fund.  Specifically,  the  Challenge  Grant  program  appears  to  at  least  influence  the 
large  1979  surpluses.  Indeed,  a  look  at  the  fund  balance  activity  which  was  available 
for  this  art  form  will  produce  an  even  clearer  picture. 

Tables  S-l'*  and  8-23  show  the  operating  fund  balances  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  eight  bailet  companies  and  the  five  modern  dance  companies. 
Figure  S-12  shows  the  activity  over  the  decade.  The  elg^.:  ballet  companies  had 
deficits  01  $674,000t  ^vhich  were  added  to  a  beginning  negative  fund  balance  of 
$366,000.  They  transferred  $1,613  million  to  cover  these  operating  losses.  Operating 
fund  activity  for  the  modern  dance  companies  appears  to  have  behaved  in  an  opposite 
manner.  However,  in  the  middle  of  the  decade,^ll  five  companies  had  fund  balances 
in  the  red.  Only  one  ended  the  decade  still  In  the  red,  and  as  a  group  they 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  $^57/)00  over  the  decade.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  direct 
result  of  the  three  grant  programs  described  previously. 

The  results  derived  are  in  line  with  each  other  and  with  those  expected^  and  are 
similar  to  other  art  forms.  Therefore,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  despite  the  small 
number  of  organizations,  the  sample  and  the  subsamples  are  representative  of  the 
universe  of  dance  companies  with  budgets  over  $500,000.  No  data  base  on  small 
companies  was  available,  so  the  analysis  cannot  be  extended  to  the  full  universe  of 
darce. 


^Ford  Fountjlatinn  Newsletter.  Monday  October  IS,  1971. 
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OPERATING  FUND  BALANCE  ACTIVITY 
OVER  1970s  DECADE 
$  (Thousands) 


8  Ballet  Companies  5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

Operating  Fund  Balance  -366  230 

at  Beginning  of  1970 


Accumulated  -674  457 
Surplus/(f^-:ficit) 

Transfers  IntoAOut  of)  1,613  -284- 
Operating  Fund 


Operating  Fund  Balance  581  403 

at  End  of  1979 


T 


FIGURE  8-12 
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Actual 
Dollars 


FY70 
5.28 


FY71 
6.16 


FY72 
6.01. 


TABLE  8-1 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
13  Dance  Companies 

FY73      FY7'^      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

6.73       7.U      10.97      13.92      15.75      17.73      20.66    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


DoUars  Oeilated  Uy 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  DelJated  By 
Consufher  Price  Index 


5.28       5.85       5.'^6       5.89       5.75       7.98       ')M      10.20      10.79      1 1.55    Growth  Rate:  I0.i7% 

Standard  Deviation:  -  A2 

5.28       5.85       5.52       5.9'^       5.78       8.00       9.'^8      10.13      10.69      11.39    Growth  Rate:  10.66% 

Standard  Deviation:  .'^0 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  by 
Consumer  price  Index 


FY70 


FY71 
'^.50 

'^.27 
'^.27 


FY72 
5.18 

'^.70 
'^.76 


TABLE  8-2 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  Millions)  , 
13  Dance  Companies 

FY73      FY7'^      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


6.67       6.85       8.06       9.55  10.00 


5.78       5.52        5.86        6.50  €M 


9AI      12.77    Growth  Rate:  12.86% 

Standard  Deviation:  .'^6 

5.73       7.1*^    Growth  Rato:  5.66% 

Standard  Deviation:  M 


5.89       5.55       5.88       6.50       6.(^3  5.67 


7.0'^    Growth  Rate:  5.*^*^% 
Standard  Deviation:  A? 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-3 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
13  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77      Fy78  FY79 

9.68      10.75      11.19      13.39      14.83      19.02      23.47      25.75      27.15      33.42  Growth.Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Dcsllars  Deflated  By  9.68  10.2J  10.16  l].61  il.95  13.83  J5.98  16.68  16.52  1$.69  Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Dellator  ' 


Standard  Deviation: 


'i:)o]lars  Inflated  By  9.^8  to.2|  10.27  11.81  i2.01  13.87  15.98  16.57  16.38  18.42  Growth  Rate: 
Co(»sunier  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation: 


16.08% 
.34 

8.68% 
.26 

8.45% 
.  .25 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  cJaia:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


J 

to 
o 


Actual 
DoJ  tars 


TABLE  8-4 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MiUions) 
13  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

9.15      10.64      11.15      13.44      15.29      18.88      24.02      26.06      27.58      32.67    Growth  Rate:  16.53% 

Standard  Deviation:  .33 


Dollars  Deflated  By  9.15  10.1 1  )0.13  11.66  12.32  13.73  16.36  *  16.88  16.79  18.27  Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


9.08% 

Standard  Deviation:  .27 


Dollars  Deflated  By       9.15      10.1 1      10.24      11.86      12.38      13.77      16.35      16.77      16.63      18.01    Growth  Rate: 


Consumer  Price  Index 


8.86% 

Standard  Deviation:  *.28 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

S<)urce  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Doliars 

Dollars  Deflated  by 
Implicit  GNF  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 


FY71 
.12 


.5if         .1 1 


.11 


TABLE  8-5 

SURPLUS/(DEFIC1T)  ($  Millions) 
1 3  Dance  Companies 


FY72 


FY73 
-.05 


-.37 


FY75      FY76      Fy77      PY78  FY79 
AH        -.55         .30        -A3  .73 


.10        -.37         .19  -.26 


.O^f        -.O^f        -.37         .10  -.37 


.19  '  -.26 


.43 


.42 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
L  Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNF  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  8-6 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions) 
i  3  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76  FY77 

3.87       H.H7        5.13       6.71        7.,11        7.90      10.10  10.30 

3.87       H.IH       4.66       5.82       5.89       5.75       6.88  6.67 

3.87       4.24       HJ\        5.92       5.91        5.76       6.88  6.63 


FY78  FY79 

9.84      12.01     Growth  Rate:  13.84% 

Standard  Deviation:  .56 

5.99       6.72    Growth  Rate:  6.59SB 

Standard  Deviation:  .57 

5.93       6.62    Growth  Rate:  6.37% 

Standard  Deviation:  *60 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  8-7 


Actual 
Dollars 


PERFORMANCE  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
8  Ballet  Companies 

FY70   ^  FV7I      FV72      FV73      FY7ft      FV75      FY76      FV77      FY78      FY79  ' 

4.77  5.10       5.75       7.87      10.09      11.10      12.62      U.74    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


16.16% 
.59 


Dollars  Deflated  By  ^.25  4.53  ft.22 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  ^,25  4.53  ft.26 
Consuiner  Price  Index 


ft.ft3       4.63       5.72       6.88       7.19       7.68       8.25    Growth  Rate:  8.75% 

Standard  Deviation:  .47 

4.51       4.66       5.74       6.87       7.14       7.61       8.13    Growth  Rate:  8.53% 

Standard  Deviation;  .44 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

SouPce  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


CO 
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Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-8 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
8  Ballet  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

4.57       5.17       5.13       5.66       6.50       8.65      10.96      12.20      13.96      16.34    Growth  Rate:  16.37% 

Standard  Deviation:  .52 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


4.57        4.91        4.66        4.91  5.24 


6.29       7.47       7.90       8.50       9.14    Growth  Rate:  8.95% 

Standard  Deviation:  .40 


Dollars  Deflated  By  ^.57  4,92  4.71  5.00  5.26  6.31  7.46  7.85  8.42 
Consumer  Price  Index 


Growth  Rate:  8.73% 
Standard  Deviation:  .37 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data;  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actuak 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-9  . 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  MUlions) 
8  Ballet  Companies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  'FY7*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
tt.2tt       tt.O$       it.69        5.98       5.91        6.81        7.69  7.96 


Dollars  DeJlated  By  ^^.2^*  3.89  .  tt.26  5'.I9  '*.76  '*.95  5.2^*  5.15 
Implicit  GNP  DeJlator 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


^\V\        3.89       '*.30        5.28       '*.79       '*.96       5.2^*  5.12 


FY78 
7.6^* 

'*.65 

4.61 


FY79 
9.70 


• 

> 

Growth  Rate: 

9i75% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.39 

Growth  Rate: 

2.76% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.38 

Growth  Rate: 

2.55% 

Standard  Deviation: 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  ol  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-10 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
.  8  Ballet  Companies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
8.81        9.26       9.82      U.63      12.^1      15.^5      18.65  20.15 


Dollars  Deflated  By  g^gi  g.go  8.92  10.09  10.00  1K2*  12.71  13.05 
Implicit  GNP  DeJlator 

Dollars  Dellcied  By  g^gi  g  9.0I  10.27  10.05  11.27  12.70  12.97 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY78  FY79 

21.61      26.0*    Growth  Rate:  13.51% 

Standard  Deviation:  ^31 

13.15^    1^.56    Growth  Rate:  6.27% 

:  '       Standard  Deviation:  .22 

13.03      1^.35    Growth  feate:  6.06% 

Standard  Deviation:  -21 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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FY70 

I  Actual    *  '        ^  . 
I  Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By  g.29 
Ijmplicit  CNP  Deflator 


Dollars  Deflated  by 
CoiTSumtir  Price  Index 


8.29 


FY7I 
9.23 

8.77 

8.78 


TABLE  8-il  ■  \ 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MiJJions) 
8  Ballet  Companies 

FY72      rY73      F\7ti      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


20.36 

22.35 

'  25A5 

Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 

13.18 

13.60 

R.23 

Growth  Rate: 

6.82% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.21 

I3J0 

13  Ai 

R.03 

Growth  Rate:  * 

6.60% 

Standard  Deviation:' 

.20 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


ico 
Iro 


Actual 
Dollars 

Collars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
.53 

.r'3 

.53 


FY71. 
.03 

.03 

.03 


FY  72 
.07 

.06 

.06 


TABLS  8-12 

SURPLUS/(DEF1CIT)  ($  Millions) 
'  8  Ballet  Companies 


FY73 
.28 

.25 


~.ttl  ' 

-.33 

-.13 


FY  75 
-.05 

-.03 

-.03 


Fv; 

-.73 
-.50 
''-.50 


FY77 
.2D 

-.13 

-.13' 


FY78 


FY79 
.59 


^1 


.33 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  dat§^^  Ford  Foundation  and  in  jividual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Doliafs  Deflated  liy 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollari  l^efJated  liy 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  8-13 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions) 
8  Ballet  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7tt      FY75      FY76  FY77  FY78 

3.72  *.62        5.70       6.32        6.85        8.42  8.16  8.38 


3.72        3:86       4.20       4.94        5.10       4.98       5.74        5.28  5.10 


3.72        3.86       4.24        5.03        5.12        5.00       5.73       5.25  5.06 


FY79 

9.11    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 

5.^09    Growth  Kate: 

Standard  Deviation: 

5.02    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.- 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  8-14 

OPERATING  FUND  BALANCB  (End  oi  Year)  ($  Millions) 
8  Ballet  Companies 


FY70 
.16 

.16 

.16 


FY71 
-.01 

-.01 

-.01 


FY72 
-.60 

-.55 


FY73 
-.62 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  liy 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  liy 

Consumer  Price  Index 

5diJ 

'  Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  inclividual  organization  financial  statements. 


-.55 


FY74 
-.61 

-.49 

-.50 


FY75 
-.27 

-.20 

-.20 


FY76 
-.54 

-.37 

-.37 


FY77 
.23 

.15 

.15 


FY78 
:57 

.34 

.34 


FY79 
.58 

.33 
.32 


561 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  by 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


TABLE  8-15 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
10  Ballet  Co.T^panies* 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7'*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
11.58      13.3*      15.05      16.97      18.69      22.61      26.59  28.29 

11. 5S      12.68      13.67      \it.72      15.06      J6.'*'*      18.1 1  18.32 


Dollars  iieftate'd  By  u.jg  |2.68  13.82  H.98  15.13  i6.'*9  UAO  18.20 
Consumer  Price  index 

•Includes  New  York  City  Ballet  and  Pittsburgh  Ballet. 
Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


fr 


TABLE  8-16 

PERFORMANCE  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7'*      FY75      FY76  FY77 


Actual  .59  .88 

Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By  .59  .^3 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  .59  .83 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.69 
.63 
.63 


.84 
.73 
.74 


1.21 
.97 
.98 


1.89 
1.37 
1.38 


2.40 
1.63 
1.63 


2.90 
1.88 
1.87 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the. base. 

Source  of  data;  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  stateme-'^ts. 

.562 


FY78  FY79 

314%      36.**    Growth  Rate:  l*.0^ 

Standard  Deviation:  .16 

19.21      20.38    Growth  Rate:  6.7*^ 

Standard  Deviation:  .15 


19.03      20.09    <^'rowth  ^ate:  6.52* 
Standard  Deviation:  .17 


FY78  FY79 

3.15       3.70    Growth  Rate:  2*.601« 
Standard  Deviation:  1.03 

1.92       2.07    Growth  Rate:  16.66* 
Standard  Deviation:  .89 

1.90       2.0*    Growth  Rate:  16A2% 
Standard  Deviation:  .86 


563 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Cof)suiner  Price  Index 


TABLE  8-17    ^.  , 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7';f      FY75      FY76      FY77  FY78 
.7 1         .99         M        iJQ?        l.tfi       2.32       2.96        3.55  3.77 


.71         .Stf         .80         .93        1.19        1.69        2.02        2.30  2.29 


.71         .94         .81         .95        1.20        1.69        2.02        2.29  2.27 


FY79 

(,.32    Growth  Rate:  2tf.39% 

Standard  Deviation:  .89 

2.tfi    Growth  Rate:  16.46% 

Standard  Deviation:  .77 

2.38    Growth  Rate:  16.22% 

Standard  Deviation:  .76 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


C3 

I 

-J 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
linplicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  8-18 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7';f      FY75      FY76  FY77 


.16 
.16 
.16 


.50 


M 


.tf9 


.69 
.60 
.61 


.9tf 
.76 
.76 


1.25 


.91 


1.86 
1.27 
1.27 


2.0  tf 
1.32 
1.31 


FY78  FY79 

1.77       3.07    Growth  Rate:  31M% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.75 

1.08        1.72    Growth  Rate:  23.53% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.^7 

1.07        1.69    Growth  Rate:  23.28% 
Standard  Deviation:  1.69 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


564 


565 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  Uy 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dc'Hars  Deflated  liy 
Cotiautnt-'r  Price  index 


FY70' 
.87 

.87 

.87 


FY7J 
IA2 


TABLE  8-19 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies, 

FY72'  FY73  FY7^^  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78 
1.37        1.76       2A2       3.57       ^^.82       5.60  5.5^^ 


1.25        1.53        1.95       2.60       3.28        3.62  3.37 


1.26        1.55        1.96       2.61    .   3.28       3,60  3.3^^ 


^Y79 

7.38    Growth  Rate:  26.535S 
Standard  Deviation:  .88 

•a. 

^.13    Growth  Rate:  liA7% 
Standard  Deviation:  .79 

^^.07    Growth  Rate:  18.2?% 
Standard  Deviation:  .79 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  ol  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dcilars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
.86 

.S6 


FY7I 
lAl 


1.3% 


.86  i.n 


FY72 
I  AO 

1.27 

I.2S 


TABLE  8-20 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

FY73      FY7^^      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


2.08       2A7       3.38       ^^.6^^  5.70 


1.80       1.99       2A6       3.17  3.^9 


l.8^^       2.00       2A6       3.16  3.67 


5.23    *  7.22    Growth  Rate:  '  25.98% 
Standard  Deviation:  .80 


3.18 
3.15 


^^.0^^    Growth  Rate:  17.93% 
Standard  Deviation:  .75 

3.98  Growth  Rate:  A7-69% 
'  ■    .  Standard  Deviation:,  ,77 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 

566 


567 


ActuaJ 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY/0 
.01 

.01 

.01 


FY71  FY72 
.09  -.03 


TABLE  8-21 

SURPLUSApEFiCiT)  ($  MUiions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

FY73      FY7ft    "  FY75      FY76  FY77 


-.32 


-.05 


.08        -.02        -.28  -M 


.08        -.02        -.28  -.Oft 


.20 


.14 


At 


.18 


-.10 


FY78  FY79 
.31      ■  .17 


.12       -.06         .19  .09 


.12      -.06         .19  .09 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  - 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


t 

to 


Actual 
DolU-rs 

Dollars  Deflated  by 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  by 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
.15 

.15 

.15 


FY71 
.41 

.39 

.39 


FY72 
.51 

.46 

.47 


TABLE  8-22 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MUiions) 
^  Modern  Dance  Companies 


FY73 
1.01 

.88 

.89 


FY74 
.99 

.80 

.80 


FY75 
1.05 

.76 

.77 


FY  76 
1.68 

1.14 

1.14 


FY77 
2.14 

1.39 

1.38 


FY78 
1.46 


FY79 


2.90    Growth  Rate:  30.75% 
Standard  Deviation:  2.18 


.89       1.62    Growth  Rate: 


.88 


22.425^ 
S<.andard  Deviation:  2.11 

1.60    Growth  Rate:  22.18% 
Standard  Deviation:  2.13 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  "to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


563 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
.26 

.26 

.26 


1 

FY71 

.32 
.32 


'TABLE  8-23 

OPERATING  FUND  BALANCE  (End  of  Year)  ($  Millions) 
5  Modern  Dance  Companies 

FY72      FY73      ?\7U      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.22        -.13        -.18        -.05         .07        -.OH         .IS  AO 


.20        -.11        -AU        -.OU         .05  -.03 


.20 


.10 


-.12        -.U        '.OU         .05        -.03  .10 


.23 


.22 


Data  deflated  using^iodieerreadjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data>--'Tnie  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  orgsiuzatton  financial  statements." 


r 

o 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
'Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Ipdex 


TABLE  %'2U 

PERFORMANCE  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
3  Larger  Dance  Companies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  ?\7U  FY75  FY76  FY77 
3.(t9       3.91        3.52        3.65  3.82 


3A9  3.72  3.20  3.17  3.08 
3.tt9       3.72       3.23       3.22  3.09 


5.13  6.78  6.69 
3.73       U.62  H33 


FY78 
7.2U 


3.7(t      .  4.61        t30  it37 


FY79 

8.11    Growth  Rate:  1,1.03% 

Standard  Deviation:  .66 

U.iU    Growth  Rate:  3.95% 

Standard  Deviation:  »55 

U.U7    Growth  Rate:  3./f  % 

S*i()ndard  Deviation:  .53 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements, 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
3.68 

3.68 

3.68 


FY71 
*.17 

3.96 

3.96 


TABLE  8-25 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
3  Larger  Dance  Companies 


FY72 
3.76 


FY73 
3.92 


FY7* 
4.18 


FY75 
5A2 


FY76 
J.15 


FY77 
7.1<f 


FY78 
7.80 


3.4 1        3.40       3.37       3.94       4.87       4.62  4.75 


3.45       3.'46       3.38       3.95       4.87       4.59  4.70 


FY79 

8,69    Growth  Rate:  ,11.11% 

Standard  Deviation:  .63 

4.86    Growth  Rate:  4.03% 

Standard  Deviation:  .51 

Growth  Rate:  3.82% 

Standard  Deviation:  .49 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-26 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
'  3  Larger  Dance  Companies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77 
3.21       3.16       3.50       4.21        3.66       4.04       4.70  4.27 


Dollars  Deflated  By  3.2I  3.00  3.18  3.65  2.96  2.94  3.20  2.76 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  3.2 1  3.00  3.21  3.72  2.96  2.95  3.20  2.75 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY78 
4.34 

2.64 

2.62 


FY79 

5.(^9    Growth  Rate:  5.29% 

Standard  Deviation:  .41 

3.07    Growth  Kate:  -1.42% 

Standard  Deviation:  .39 

3.03    Growth  Rate:  -1.63% 

Standard  Deviation:  Ml 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


ERIC, 


572 


• 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
6.89 

6.89 

6.89 


FY71 
7.33 

6.97 

6.97 


FY72 
7.26 

6.59 

6.66 


TABLE  8-27 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
3  Larger  Dance  Companies 

FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

8.13       7.84       9.46      1 1.85      1 1.40      12.15      14.18    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


7.05       6.32       6.88       8.07       7.38       7.39    "  7.93 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 


7.18       6.35       6.90       8.07       7.34       7.33       7.82    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


8.60% 
.38 

1.68%- 
.29 

1.47% 
*  .29 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 


TAfiLE  8-28 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MUlions) 
3  Larger  Dance  Companies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
6.32       7.08       7.23       7.61       8.07       9.83      12.89      12.00      12.82  13.93 


Growth  Rate:  9.90% 
Standard  Deviation:  '42 


Dollars  Deflated  By        6.32       6.73       6.56       6.6Q,      6.50       7.15       8.78       7.77       7.80       7.79    Growth  Rate: 


Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


l>o{lars  Deflated  By     *  6.32       6.73       6.64       6.72       6.53       7.17       8.77       7.72       7.73       7.68    Growth  Rate: 


Consumer  Price  Index 


2.89% 


Standard  Deviation:  .34 


2,68% 


Standard  Deviation:  .34 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  orgsnization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
.56 

.56 

.56 


FY7i 
.It 

.23 

.23 


FY72 
.03 

.03 

.03 


TABLE  8-29 

SURPLUS/(DEFICIT)($  MUlions) 
?  Larger  Dance  Companies 

FY73      FY7'^      FY75      FY76  FY77 
.53        -.23       -.37      -1.03  -5.92 


FY78  FY79 
^6.72  .25 


M  -.18  -.27  -.70  -3.83  -if.OS  .  1 1 
.t?       -.19        -.27       -.70      -3.8 1      -(^  .05  At 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


o 
I 

w 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


TABLE  ^-30 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MUlions) 
3  Larger  Dance  Companies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7'^  FY75  FY76  FY77 
2.6*^       2.91       3.(^7       3.68       3.89       tfAl  5.7*^ 

2M       2.77       3.15       3.19       3.21        3.21      '  3.91  3.1*^ 


Dollars  Deflated  By  2.6*^  2.77  3.19  3.25  '3.15  3.22  3.91  3.13 
i  Consumer  Price  Index 


FY78 

5.02 

3.05 
3.03 


FY79 

5.2(^    Growth  Rate:  8.27% 

Standard  Deviation:  .51 

2.93    Growth  Rate:  1.36^ 

Standard  Deviation:  .49 

2.89    Growth  Rate:         ^  1.16^ 

Standard  Deviation:  .52 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 

576  , 


57? 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-31 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MUli  ms) 
.    tt  Larger  Dance  Companies* 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FVZS  FY?'*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
9.31      10.79      12.03      12.59      13.20      16.07      "l9.16  18.79 


FY78  FY79 


Dollars  Deflated  By  9.3J  10.26  10.92  10.92  10.6^*  ;i.69'  13.05  12.17 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  9.31  10,26  11.05  11.11  10.68  11.72  13.0^*  12.09 
Consumer  Price  Index 

♦Includes  New  Yortc  aty  Ballet  .  <i. 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  ' 
Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  iinancial  statements. 


C3 


J!- 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  8-32 

PERFORMANCE  INCOME  tt  MUlions) 
10  Smaller  Daiice  Cpmpanies 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7'*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
1.35       1.73       1.82       2.2S>       3.13       'i.63       5.71  7.31 


Dollars  Deilated  By  j.s-i  ^  1.65  1.99  2.52  3.37  3.89  tJ^ 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars'Deflated  By  1.35  1.67  2.02  2,53  '  3,38  3.89  tJO 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY78  FY79 


5.19 
5.1^* 


Growth  Rate: 

10.55% 

^tanaaro  Deviation: 

.CO' 

Growth  Rate: 

3.50% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.22 

Growth  Rate: 

3.29% 

Standard  Deviation: 

• 

.•23 

f  * 

Growth  Rate: 

t 

27.08% 

Standard  Deviation: 

.55  ■ 

Growth  Rate: 

18.98% 

Standard  Ceviation: 

M 

5.70    Growth  Rate:  18.7**% 
Standard  Deviation:  ,42 


ERIC 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  thej)ase. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foun'Jation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 

■  578  - 


579 


TABLE  8-33 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
to  Smaller  Dance  Companies  .  ^ 

FY70      FY71     .FY72      FY73      FY7*      l:Y75'     FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


1.60       2.00    ^.26  '     ■2.81       3.80       5.55       6.77  8.61 


Dollars  Eteflated  By  j^^O  1.90  2.05  2.*3  3.06"  *.61  5.57 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator      .  ■ 

Dollars  Deflated  By  j^^q  1.90  2.07  2.*8  3.08  *.05  *.6I  5.5* 
Consumer  Price  Index  ■ 

Data  deflated  usiryg  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  ^ 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


9.93      11.96    -Growth  Rate:  26,70% 
Standard  Deviation:  -47 

> 

6.04       6:69    Growth  Rate:  ^  IS.62% 
Standard  Deviation:       .38  ^ 

5.99       6.55    Growth  Rate:         •  18.38%  \ 

Standard  Deviation:  -  .37 


C7 

I 


Actual 
Dollars' 


TABLE  8-3* 

SUPPORT JNCOME  ($  Millions) 
10  Smaller  Dance  Companies 

FY70  FY7i  FY72  FY73  '  FY7*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
1.20        1.**        1.67       2.*5       3.19       *.02       *.85    *  5.73 


Dollars  Deflated  By  |,20  1.37  J.52  2.12  2.57  2.92'  3.30  3.71 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  |,20  1.37  1.53  2.16  2.58  2.93  3.30  3.69 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.FY78  FY79 

5.07     ■  7.27    Growth  Rate^  ■  22.t^9% 

Standard  Deviation:  .79 

3.09       *.06    Growth  Rate:  1^^.6856 

Standard  Deviation:  .75 

3»06       *.01    Growth  Rate:  ^       '  \^A5% 

Standard  Deviation:  .77 


Data  deflated  usingjndices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 

'  5S0  ' 


■581 


Actual 
Dollars 


FY70 
2.80 


Dollars  Deflated  By  2  80 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  2.8O 
^.Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  8-35 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  MUlions) 
1 0  Smaller  Dance  Companies 

FY71      FY/2      FY73      FY/ii      FY75      FY76      FY77     1FY78  'fY79 


3.<i3       3.93       5.26       6.99       9.57      11.62      l<i.35      15.00      19.23    Growth  Rate:  25.01%. 

Standard  Deviation:  .50 

3.26    -  3.57  5.63       6.96       7.92       9.29       9.13      10.75    Growth  Rate:  17.0**% 

Standard  Deviation:  .45 


3.26       3.61       k^k       5.66       6.98       7.91       9.23       9.05      10.60    Growth  Rate: 


l"6.8&% 


^'tandard  Deviation:  .46 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
D%>llars 


TABLE  8-36  ^ 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MiUions) 
10  Smaller  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY74   .  FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78      FY79  " 

183       3.56       3.92      Ml       7.22       9.05      11.13      14.06      14.76      18.73    Growth  Rate:  24.03% 

Standard  Deviation:  .46 


Dollars  Deflated  By  2.83  3.38  3.56  5.05  5.82  6.58  7.58  9.1 1  8.98  10.48  Growth  Rate:  I6.i2%^ 
Impligl  GNP  Deflator    %  -     .    .  -  . 


Standard  Deviation:^  .45 


Dollars  Deflated  By  2.83  3.38  3.60  5.14  5.85  6.60  7.58  9.05  8.90  10.33  Growth  Rate: 
Consumer  Price  Index 


15.89% 
Standard  Deviation:  .47 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

SourcSs  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


5S2, 


583 


Actual  «i 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
-.02 


FY71 
-.12 


-.02       -.1 1 


-.02  -.h 


.008 


TABLE  «-37 

SURPLUS/(DEFICIT)  ($  MUlions) 
10  Smaller  Dance  Companies 

FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


-.57       -.23         .52         .fZ  .29 


.007      -.W       -.18         .38         .33  .19 


.007  -.50 


-.19  .38 


.33 


.2*  .50 


.15 


.19  .1* 


.28 


.27 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 

Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 


C3 

1 


TABLE  8-38 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  MUlions) 
10  Smaller  Dance  Companies 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76  FY77 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


1.23 
1.23 
1.23 


1.56 
1.48 


1.67 
1.52 
1.39 


3.02 
2.62 
2.66 


3.*2 
2.75 
2.59 


3.50 
2.5* 
2.55 


*.37 
2.98 
2.98 


5M 
3.52 
3.50 


FY78  FY79 

*.83       6.77    Growth  Rate:  20.19% 

Standard  Deviation:  .89-. 

2.n       3.79    Growth  Ratet  12.52% 

Standard  Deviation:  .89 

2.91        3.73    Growth  Rate:  12.29% 

Standard  Deviation:  .92 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
,  Source  of  data:  The  Ford  Foundation  and  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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CHAPTER  9 
MUSEUMS 


Museums  as  an  organizational  type  in  this  country  date  back  to  the  second  hall 
oi  the  19th  Century*  Many  of  the  more  well*known  large  museums  have  recently 
celebrated  a  centennial  anniversary*  As  an  ongoing  institutional  type,  museums 
slightly  predate  orchestras,  the  oldest  institutional  type  of  performing  arts.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  3,  two  surveys  have  produced  data  on'iounding  dates.  Museums 
USA*^  Jound  36<^  museums  that  were  Jounded  prior  to  1900  and  the  NCES/IMS 
stud/^  Jound  Wl  museums.  This  represents  20  percent  of  the  Museums  USA 
population  and  8  percent  of  the  NCES/IMS  population*  The  NCES/IMS  study  also 
Jound  1955  museums  that  were  Jounded  after  1960  (about  W  percent)*  thus,  one 
would  expect  to  find  slower  rates  of  growth  for  those  older  (and  usually  larger) 
museums  in  comparison  to  the  "younger**  organizational  types  in  the  performing  arts* 

The  Economics  of  Museums  Versus  the  Periorming  Arts 

The  discussion  in  Chapter  ^  on  the  economics  of  arts  organizations  has  grown 
out  of  work  on  the  perjorming  arts  and  tends  to  describe  those  institutions  better 
than  museums.  Several  things  in  particular  should  be  noted  that  have  an  impact  on 
the  data  and  analysis  of  museums.  The  Jramework  in  Chapter  k  is  .built  around  the 
concept  of  an  "earnings  gap"  which  is  the  difference  betweeri  earned  income  and 
expenses*  Museums^  until  about  the  last  10^^  15  years^  had  not  sought  earned 
income  in  the  same  way  that  performing  arts  institutions  had*  Museums  co'i«idered 
themselves  more  like  libraries^  which  do  not  charge  for  the  service  of  lendir/^  books 
or  using  reference  materials,  but  pay  for  themselves  through  tax  dollars  (in  the  case 
of  public  libraries)  or  membership  dues  and  contributions  (for  private  libraries)*  This 
differs  from  the  performing  arts  which  have  traditionally  sold  tickets  for  their 
services  (perf  ormances)^ 


'/  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts>  Museums^  USA*  A  Study  conducted  by  the 
National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts*  Inc*^  197^^* 

y  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics/Institute  of  Museum  Services  1978 
Museum  Universe  Survey*  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U*S*  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D*C* 
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albeit  at  prices  that  do  not  meet  expenses.  As  American  philanthropists  oi  the  late 
19th  Century  amassed  art  collections  and  set  up  museums  which  would  be  open  to  the 
public  (either  private  nonprofit  or  government  owned),  the  organizations  funded 
themselves  through  individual  private  gilts  and/or  government  appropriations.  The 
individual  museum  goer  was  not  asked  to  pay  at  the  door  for  this  visit* 

In  the  1970's,  increasing  numbers  of  museums  instituted  an  admissions  charge 
(although  often  disguised  as  a  donation),  but  still  most  museums  do  not  look  at 
admission  income  as  the  major  source  of  income*  Thus,  the  earnings  gap  of  the 
performing  arts  model  does  not  fit  museums  exactly*  Instead^  museums,  as  an 
organizational  type  have  looked  to  a  wider  variety  of  income  sources: 

Admissions, 
Memberships, 

Tuition  and  Fees  (for  general  courses  and  lectures  and/or  degree-granting  fine 
arts  curriculum). 

Events  of  performing  and  media  arts  groups. 
Investments, 

Auxiliary  activities  (restaurants,  gift  shops),  and  always 
Grants  and  contributions. 

Thi;;  variety  reflects  multiple  activities  that  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 

museums*    Museums   are   not   producing   organizations,  but  rather  sponsoring 

3/ 

organizations*^  Their  main  function  is  conservation  and  exhibition  of  art  works  *  (not 
making  visual  art,  which  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  individuals,  not  organizations)* 
They  frequently  have  good  sized,  physical  facilities,  conducive  to  performances 
(particularly  chamber  music)*  Thus,  many  museums  have  evolved  into  arts  centers 
where  the  traditional  museum  function  is  complemented  by  an  educational  and 
sponsorship  function*  This  functional  multiplicity  also  has  an  impact  on  the  economic 
analysis,  siace  it  increases  both  the  types  of  inputs  and  types  of  outputs* 


^/  A  current  definition  of  a  museum  reads,  ^'A  Museum  is  *.*  an  institution  organized 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  essentially  educational  or  aesthetic  purposes  and  «. . 
utilizes  a  staff;  owns  or  uses  tangible  objects,  whether  animate  or  inanimate; 
cares  for  these  objects;  and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis^'. 
NCES/IMS,  Museum  Program  Survey,  Price,  Dirocco,  and  Lewis,  Macro  Systems, 
Itic*,  19S1*  p>2* 
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The  types  ol  expenses  (cost  ol  inputs)  in  a  museum  also  diller  from  the 
performing  arts.  In  the  performing  arts,  labor  plays  the  significant  part.  In  museums, 
the  physical  plant  (building,  and  grounds)  and  the  art  works  are  important  economic 
inputs.  However,  the  physical  plant  (frequently)  and  the  works  of  art  (almost  alway^ 
do  not  sho*v  up  in  the  financial  data»  The  bulk  of  art  in  museums  has  been 
contributed^  There  are  some  museums  with  acquisition  funds,  but  that  accounts  for  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  ''stock"  of  art  in  museums.  The  accounting  profession  has 
shied  away  from  valuing  art  works  and,  therefore,  art  given  as  a  charitable  gift 
seldom  gets  into  the  financial  records  in  any  way»  This  translates  into  no  surrogate 
measure  for  artistic  quality/quantity  of  inputs.  With  no  value  for  the  collection  and 

tLf 

almost  no  collection  expenses,  one  major  part  of  the  economic  picture  is  missings  ' 

These  differences  do  not  render  the  economic  framework  of  Chapter  ^  useless 
in  the  case  of  museums,  but  rather-  mean  that  >ome  of  its  aspects  need  to  be  used  with 
care.  Museums  do  indeed  have  a  mix  of  "revenue"  and  "support"  J[the  accounting 
profession's  terms  for  earned  and  unearned  income).  Ifi  end  a  year  "in  the  black** 
(with  an  organizational  balance  or  surplus,  a  museum  must  receive  grants  and 
contributions  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  expenses  minus  revenue  (an 
earnings  gap).  But  because  of  the  traditional  lesser  emphasis  on  the  earnings  gap,  the 
surplus/(deficit)  will  form  the  central  core  of  the  analysis  in  this  chapter  rather  than 
the  earnings  gap. 

One  other  difficult  aspect  is  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of- non-operating 
funds.  Museums,  as  an  organizational  type,  have  bad  endowment,  (physical)  plant,  and 
acquisition' funds  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  performing  arts,  including 
orchestras.  They  have  followed  the  example  of  colleges  and  universities  not  only  in 
their  multiple  non-operating  funds,  but  also  in  their  accounting  practices  of  not 
recording  the  building  as  an  assets  Until  the  1970's,  during  which  time  the  accounting 
profession  developed  reporting  guidelines  which  covered  arts  organizations,  museums 
were  free  to  use  any  generally  accepted  reporting  format. 


From  accountir>g  and  managerial  perspectives,  trying  to  value  collections  is  very 
problemmatic»  However,  the  economist  needs  some  measure  to  understand  and 
explain  economic  behavior. 
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with  the  result  that  financial  data  had  been  non-standard  and  frequently  followed 
college  and  university  formats  rather  than  any  accepted  format  for  the  arts* 

The  use  of  multiple  funds  by  the  larger  museums  has  had  an  interesting  effect 
on  data  collected  and  on  analyses.  Almost  all  data  collected  (there  have  been  four 
major  studies  on  museums  between  196^  and  1980;  see  Chapter  3  for  discussion  on 
these  studies)  measured  the  operating  fund  and  its  results*  In  the  performing  arts,  the 
operating  fund  accounts  for  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  financial  activity  of  the 
organization*  As  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  on  each  performing  arts 
discipline,  the  70*s  saw  a  significant  growth  in  the  establishment  pf  endowment,  cash 
reserve,  and  other  non-operating  funds  in  the  performing  arts. 

However,  ^he  operating  fund  for  a  number  of  large  museums  does  not  include 
the  entire  financial  activity;  much  occurred  in  the  plant,  endowment,  and  other 
funds.  As  will  be  shown  later  on,  in  the  sample  where  we  data  on  both  operating  and 
all  other  funds  (for  six  mL.seums),  the  operating  fund  represented  about  half  of  the 
financial  activity  of  the  total  organization  at  the  begiuuing  of  the  decade  and  about 
two-thirds  at  the  end.  Much  of  these  non*operating  funds  have  grown  through  gifts 
restricted  by  donors  to  p^^ticuiar  uses;  thus,  boards  of  trustees  and  museum  directors 
have  not  always  had  unlimited  liberty  to  use  these  funds.  These  restricted  funds 
impact  the  analysis  of  economic  behavior  of  museums  using  all  funds  in  that 
management  does  not  necessarily  have  all  the  museum's  resources  at  its  disposal; 
hence,  the  picture  is  not  always  as  rosy  as  may  appear.  Countered  against  this  is  the 
opjx)site  problem  that  ignoring  these  funds  leads  to  an  overly  dismal  picture. 
Therefore,  we  present  analyses  both  with  and  without  these  other  funds* 

The  Sample  and  the  Data 

No  data  base  of  annual  financial  information  on  museums  was  found  for  this 
study.  Several  universe  studies  had  been  made  during  the  late  sixties  and  seventies, 
t^ut  each  used  a  different  set  of  criteria  for  including  a  museum  in  the  survey.  (See 
Chapter  3  and  Appendix  A.)  Therefore,  we  had  to  build  one. 
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Using  the  universe  iniormatlon  as  published  in  Museum  News  ^  and  described  in 
the  NCES/IMS  Program  survey,^^  we  drew  a  sample  based  on  size,  governing 
authority,  and  geographic  area.  We  asked  the  Museum  Program  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Institute  oi  Museum  Services,  and  the  American 
Association  oi  Museums  each  to  provide  a  list  oi  50  museums  distributed 
geographically^  The  samples  included  art  museums  and  other  types  oi  museums  that 
had  a  significant  collection  oi  art  (see  Chapter  3  on  museums  ior  a  discussion  oi  the 
problem  oi  what  constitutes  an  art  museum).  We  compared  the  three  lists  with  that 
oi  our  own  and  (choosing  those  museums  cited  on  the  most  Usts)generated  a  sample  oi 
^5  museums  that  was  representative  oi  the  universe  in  geographic  location  and 
governing  authority^  Our  sample  had  a  range  oi  budget  sizes,  but  included  more 
museums  with  over  $100,000  in '  expenses  per  year  than  is  representative  oi  the 
universe*  In  fact,  oi  the  final  responding  gro^,  only  two  had  expenses  under  $100,000 
in  1970.^^  Thus,  the  resulting  sample  was  one  oi  larger  organizations.  Incidentally, 
this  atso  matched  the  budget  sizes  oi  organizations  in  the  performing  arts  samples^ 

We  sought  financial  statements  (often  published  in  annual  reports)  from  the 
Smithsonian  and  National  Gallery  of  Art  libraries^  From  those  museums  for  whom  we 
did  not  find  statements  for  all  years  of  the  decade,  we  requested  the  missing 
statements.  Thirty-three  museums  were  able  to  provide  data  for  at  least  the  years  of 
1973  to  1979;  26  of  these  provided  statements  for  the  years  1970  through  1979;  and  27 
of  the  33  for  the  years  1971  through  1980^  The  names  of  the  33  and  the  analyses  in 
which  they  are  included  are  listed  in  Figures  9-1  and  9-2» 

The  financial  statements  were  examined  for  consistency  from  year  to  year  and 
then  converted  to  a  standard  format  as  similar  to  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
performing  arts  data  bases,  as  appropriate*  Because  the  data  came  from  financial 
statements  and  annual  reports,  reporting  variances  frequently  left  gaps  in  the  data  for 
which  we  did  not  impute  data,  except  on  two  limited  occasions.  Sources  of  support 
income  and  types  of  expenses  were  two  areas  that  were  reported  inconsistently  from 


^/  Lee  Kimche,  "American   Museums:   The  Vital  Statistics,"   Museum  News> 
American  Association  of  Museums.  October  1980,  pp  5^-57« 

6/  NCES.IMS,  Opcit. 

This  was  to  be  expected  as  our  experience  has  been  that  arts  organizations  with 
under  $100,000  budgets  have  difficulty  responding  to  requests  for  financial  data 
and  financial  reports^ 
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Museums  in  the 


Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acadeiny^  h.y, 

Arizona  state  Museum^  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

The  Brooklyn  Museuntf  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Cincinnati  Art' Museum 

Columbia  Museum  of  Art  and 
Science,  South  Carolina 

The  Denver  Art  Museum 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  ' 
Chicago 

Fogg  Museum,  HarvariJ  University 

Heard  Museum  of  Anthropology 
and  Primitive  Art,  Phoenix 

Hebrew-Union  College  Skirball 
Museum,  Los  Angeles 

Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 

Louisiana  Stat^  MUseum, 
New  Orleans 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Hew  York 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum 


Data  Base 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of  Hew  York 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art/  New  York 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Portland  Art  Museum,  Oregon 

St.  Louis  Art  Museum 

,  Seattle  Art  Museum 

J»B»  Speed  Art  Museum, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Tennessee  Fine  Arts  Center  and 
Botanical  Garden,  Nashville 

University  of  Nebraska  State 
Museum,  Lincoln 

Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford, 
Connecticut  « 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 

Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore 

Henry  Francis  duPont  Wintertbur 
Museum,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Worcester  Art  Museum, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Yale  University  Art  Gallery 


FIGURE  9-1 
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FIGURE  9-2 
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year  to  year  and  museum  to  museum,  resulting  in  little  usable  data.  More  discussion 
on  general  data  problems  is  contained  in  Appendix  B.  The  annual  reports,  however, 
did  provide  a  report  of  the  year  hy  the  president  of  the  board  and  the  director.  These 
provided  clues  and  details  on  the  reasons  behind  the  finances.  Little  operational 
detail  was  available.  Using'  financial  statements  (audited  in  most  cases)  to  build  a 
data  base  did  provide  one  important  plus^-we  could  examine  the  financial  activity  as 
tepprted  in  operating  and  non-operating  iunds. 

Throughout  the  chapter,  we  make  use  oi  the  sample  oj  26  Jor  1970-79  and  its 
subsamples  for  our  analysis.  The  enlarged  sample  of  33  for  1973-79  and  its  subsamples 
are  used  to  give  greater  confidence  to  the  data  and  analysis.  ' 

GROWTH  OVER  THE  DECADE 

Figures  9-3,  and  9-^^^  and  Tables  9-1,  5-2,. 9-*,  and  9-5  show  income  and  expenses 
Jor  samples  oi  26,  (1970-79)  and  33  museums,  (1973-79)  respectively.  The  diJJerence 
between  the  two  lines  is  the  surplus/(deficit).  Each  oi  these  samples  shows  a  surplus  * 
in  most  years.  Figure  9-^5  shows  the  surplus/(dej[icit)  graphed  out  ior  the  two 
samples.  Both  samples  oi  museums  started  in  a  surplus  position  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  decade,  incurred  a  deficit  right  alter  the  middle  oi  the  decade,  but  ended  the 
decade  with  a  surplus.  Over  the  decade,  the  26  museums  accumulated  a  surplus  oi 
almost  $100  million  ($99.66  million). 

V 

t 

However,  this  picture  is  somewhat  misleading.  For  some  museums,  the  financial 
data  included  only  the  operating  iund,  while  ior  other  museums,  the  data  reflected 
the  total  museum  with  all  operating  and  non-opetating  iunds.  Only  six  oi  these 
museums  had  complete  iniormation  ior  both  the  operating  iund  and  the  institution  as 
a  whole.^^  The  samples  were,  therefore,  stratijied  by  type  oi  Jihancial  data 
reported^  Furthermore,  the  subsamples  over  the  entire  decade  were^then  stratified  by 
budget  size  as  shown  in  Figure  9-6. 


V  Use  is  not  made  oi  the  sample  oi  27  ior  1971^0  (even  though  its, data  are 
reported  in  the  tables  at  the  end  cf  the  chapter),  since  it  contains  2^  museums  in 
common  with  the  26  and  hence,  all  graphs  ior  the  27  are  virtual  carbon  copies  oi 
those  Jor  the,26. 

^  ^/  For  the  largest  sample  oi  26  museums  we  used  whatever  income  and  expense  data 
was  available  irom  the  financial  reports  ^and  annual  reports.  We  coded  the  data 

base  ior  both  operating  iunds  and  total  iunds  to  be  able  to  examine  the 
diJJerences.  For  the  sample  oi  26,  we  used  total  Junds  Jor  the  six  museums  that 
reported  both. 


Source  oi  datat  Individual  museum  iinancial  statements* 
D^ta  are  In  Tables  9-1  and  9-2. 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Surplus/(DeJicit)) 
^    33  Museums 
1973-1979 
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Source  ojE  data:  Individual  museum  jEinancial  statements. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-if  through  9-9 

FIGURE  9-4 
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SURPLUS/(DEFICIT) 
26  Museums;  1970-1979  , 

«  and 
33  Museums:  1973-1979 


FIGURE  9-5 


It  should  be  jioted  that  four  of  the  largest  museums  in  our  sample.  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  Metropolitan  Museum,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts-Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  are  in  the  subsamples  of  7  large  museums  reporting  operating  funds,  6 
l^rge  museums  reporting  atl  funds,  and  6  museums  reporting  both  operating  and  all 
funds*  These  four  museums  account  for  a  large  proportion  in  dollar  value  of  the  total 
sample  of  26* 

Figures  9*7  through  9-13  provide  a  picture  of  the  difference  between  financial 
data  of  the  operating  fund  and  the  total  of  all  funds  in  various  samples  for  1970 
through  1979*  Figure  9-7  (Tables  9-10,  9-11,  9-21  and  9-22)  shows  that,  in  the  operating 
fund,  expenses  were  higher  than  income  (a  deficit  position)  for  alt  years  of  the  decade 
except  1979}  wherj^  in  only  two  years  of  the  decade  were  expenses  greater  for  the 
total  of  all  funds*  This  figure  also  reflects  the  much  more  even  growth  of  income  and 
expenses  in  the  operating  fund  in  comparison  to  the  total  of  all  funds^^^  The  top 
graphs  of  Figures  9-8  and  9-9  show  the  surplus/(deficit)  of  the  18  museums  (reporting 
on  the  operating  fund)  and  of  the  14  museums  reporting  all  funds*  These  clearly  show 
the  deficits  of  the  operating  fund  versus,  the  suq)luses  of  the  total  all  funds*  The 
other  aspect  to  note  is  the  magnitude  of  the  surpluses  (up  to  $20  million)  In  the  total 
^  funds  versus  the  deficits  (up  to  $3  mllUoi^  in  the  operating  funds*  The  bottom  graphs 
of  these  two  figures  show  similar  picture  for  the  enlarged  samples  of  25  and  19  for 
1973-79. 


^0/  The  latter  result  is  not  totally  unexpected  as  volatility  is  often  the  nature  of 
non-operating  furtds* 
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strati ficaticn  of  26  Museums:  1970-79 


18  Museums  reporting 
Operating  fund 


14  t&iseums  reporting 
all  funds 


11  Small:  under  $1  million  in 
total  operating  fund 
^cpenses  in  1970 


4  Snail:  under  $1  million  (all 
funds)  in  1970 


7  Large:  $1  million  and  over 
in  total  operating 
expenses  in  1970 


FIGURE  9-6 


9-13 


4  Medium:  between  $l  'and  $3  million 
Call  funds)  in  1970 


6  Large:  over  $3  millxcm  (all 
funds)  in  1970 
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OPERATING  FUND  AND  TOTAL  FUNDS 
Income  and  Expenses 
1970-1979 


Income 
Expenses 


18  Museums 
Operating  Fund 
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Source  oJ  data:  Individual  museum  Jinancial  statements. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-10,  9-1 1,  9-21,  and  9-22. 


FIGURE  9-7 
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MUSEUMS  WITH  OPERATING  FUND 
Surplus/(DejEicit) 

1970-1979 
^  and 

107:-1979 


$  Millions 


Source  ojE  data:  kidividual  museum  financial  statem^ts. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-1 2  and  9-1 5* 


FIGURE  9-8 
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Museums  with  Total  Funds 
Surpius/(DeJicit) 

1970  -  1979 

1973  -  1979 


1^  Museums 
1970-1979 


2^ 


31  " 


Source  of  data:  Individual  museums  financial  statements. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-23  and  9-26, 


19  Museums 
1973-1979 


ERIC 


FIGURE  9-9 
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Since  data  in  past  surveys  have  been  based  on  operating  iundSf  the  diiierence  in 
these  pictures  may  help  explain  why  although  museums  had  reported  deficits^  they 
have  not  had  to  close  the  doors.  For  many  have  had  non-operating  Junds  to  draw 
upon*  The  dejicits  in  the  total  Junds  in  the  mid  70*s  (Figure  9*9)  may  reflect  in  large 
part  the  response  to  the  increased  programs  that  museums  were  being  asked  to 
provide  to  the  public*  the  other  interesting  observation  is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  operating  fund  had  smaller  deficits  and  even  a  surplus  year,  possibly 
indicating  more  cost  conscious  management*  ^ 

Stratifying  the  sample  of  18  museums  reporting  on  the  operating  fund  into  small 
and  large  categories  and  the  sample  of  14  museums  reporting  all  funds  into  small^ 
medium,  and  large  categories  shows  that  the  basic  picture  of  surpluses  and  deficits  is 
the  same  (Figures  9-10  and  9-11  and  Tables  9-16,  9-17  and  9-27,  9-28)*  The  similar 
behavior  of  the  smaller  museums  adds  confidence  that  such  behavior  is  not  only 
characteristic  of  the  large  museums  which  strongly  weight  the  total  sample*  Finally, 
to  be  sure  that  the  different  museums  in  the  operating  fund  and  total  funds  samples 
did  not  provide  an  incorrect  picture,  we  examined  those  museums  which  reported  both 
operatir^  and  total  funds.  Figures  9*12  and  9-13  show  a  similar  picture: 

o      even  growth  of  the  operating  fundus  income  and  expenses  in  comparison  to 
the  more  erratic  growth  of  the  total  of  all  funds;  and 

o      the  surpluses  of  the  total  of  all  funds  versus  the  deficits  of  the  operating 
fund* 

This  sample  of  six  museums  is  dominated  by  large  museums  which  would  be 
expected  to  have  large  r*on-operating  funds.  Figures  9*12  and  9-13  show  that  if  an 
analysis  is  made  of  only  the  operating  fund,  then  the  full  picture  is  not  reflected* 
Most  revenue  (earned  income)  is  accounted  for  in  the  operating  fund,  whereas  a  large 
part  of  support  income  (grants  and  contribution^  goes  into  non-operating  funds* 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  previous  surveys  have  understated  the  support  given  to 
museums.  Also,  especially  in  terms  of  endowment  gifts,  most  of  the  funding  to 
non-operating  funds  comes  from  private  sources,  thus  under-reflecting 
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OPERATING  FUND  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
1 1  Small  and  7  Large  Museums 
1970-1979 
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Source  of  data:  Individual  museum  statements 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-16  and  9-17, 
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TOTAL  FUNDS  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
Small^  4  Medium^  and  6  Large  Museums 
1970-1979 
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Source  of  data:  Individual  museums  financial  statements. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-27  and  9-28. 

FIGURE  9-11 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
Operating  Fund  and  Total  Funds 
6  Museums 
1970-1979 
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Source  of  data:  Individual  museum  financiat  statements* 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-3^^,  9-35,  9-37,  and  9-38. 
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6  MUSEUMS  WITH  BOTH 
OPERATING  FUND  AND  TOTAL  FUNDS 
.  Surplus/(Deficit)* 

1970-19 79 


Source  of  data:  Individual  museuiT)  financial  statements* 
V  Data  are  in  Tables  9-36  and  9-39* 


FIGURE  9-13 
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private  versus  government  support  if  only  the  operating  fund  is  examined.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  the  need  to  look  at  all  funds  in  museums  and  other  larger 
arts  orgaKi2ations.  We  should  reiterate  that  museum  boards  and  management  may  not 
always  have  the  ability  to  use  all  non-K)perating  funds  and  thus^  large  deficits  in  the 
operating  fund  can  have  a  significant  negative  impact  on  the  ability  of  a  museum  to 
function*  However,  if  one  is  looking  at  giving  to  museums,  one  certainly  wants  to 
include  the  gif^  to  these  non-^operating  funds  to  get  a  full  picture  of  support  ancTlong 
term  financial  health. 

GROWTH  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

Figure  9-1^  presents  the  growth  rates  for  income  and  expenses  for  the  total 
sample  of  26  museums  and  the  various  subsamples  as  previously  stratified  by  type  of 
financial  reporting  and  budget  si2e.  Several  conclusions  emerge: 

L  The  growth  of  the  museums  was  in  the  range  of  the  various  performing  arts  as 
seen  in  previous  chapters  albeit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range. 

2. If  one  compares  the  growth  rates  for  the  following  pairs  of  subsamples: 

a)  M  reporting  operating  iund  versus  1^  reporting  all  funds, 

b)  7  large  reporting  operating  fund  versus  6  large  reporting  all  funds, 
and 

c)  6  reporting  operating  fund  versus  the  same  6,  reporting  their  total  of 
all  funds 

it  is  clear  that  the  museums  reporting  on  the  operating  fund  had  larger 
rates  of  growth  than  those  reporting  total  funds,  especially  for  income. 
For  the  subsample  of  6  museums  reporting  both  operating  and  total  funds, 
the  operating  fund  was  about 
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GROWTH  RATES  OP  IHCOHE  A»D  EXPENSES 
Various  Samples  of  fiuseums 
^  1970-1979 


Growth  Rate  Growth  Rate 

Samples  For  Income  For  Expenses 

26     Huseums  -  total  sample  8.64  .10.15 

18     Huseums  *  reporting  operating  fund  12.50  11.81 

11     Small  Huseums  *  reporting  operating  fund  10.55  10.48 

7     Large  Museums  -  reporting  operating  fund  12.80  12.00 

14     Kuseums  -  reporting  all  funds  8.51  10.65 

4     small  Museums  *  reporting  all  funds  6.91  12.74 

4     Medium  Miiseums  *  reporting  all  funds  W.OO  12.93 

6     Large  Huseums  -  reporting  all  funds  8.50  10.31 

6     Museums  reporting  both  operating  funds  14.35  13.76 

and  all  funds  '  8.98  10.77 

Figure  9-14 
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h^H  of  the  total  organizations*  iin^ncial  activity  in  1970^  while  by  1979  it 

was  roughly  2/3.  \ 

'         -  , 

^  It  should  be  recalled  that  all  these  subsamples  contain  4  of  the  largest  ' 
museums  of  our  sample  in  common  and^  thereiore^  are  heavily  weighted  by' 
^  them.  One  can  thus  only  conclude  that  for  the  same  large "^museums^ 
operating  Junds  grew  Jaster  than  to;al  Junds  over  ti.e  decade.  This  -was 
perhaps  due  to  the  depletion  of  their  endowment  balances  and  hence  their 
shift  to  increased  earned  income  especially  Jrom  auxiliary  income  (as  will 
be  seen  later)  which  is  mostly  accounted  for  in  the  operating  fund. 

3.  Turning  to  a  comparison  of  smaller  museums  (Le.  the  11  reporting  operating 
fund  versus  the  4  small  and  ^  medium  reporting  all  iun^t  it  would  appear 
that  here  the  reverse  was  true:  total  Junds  growing  Jester  than  operating 
.  funds  (save  for  one  exception).  However,  this  cannot  be  definitively 
concluded  as  there  are  only  two  common  museums  (one  small  and  one 
medium)  in  these  subsamples,  and  the  subsamples  sizes  are  small. 
TYPES  OF  MUSEUMS 


The  initial  sample  of  ^5  museums  was  reflective  of  the  universe  in  terms  of 
governing  authority.  However,  both  the  government-owned  museums  (public)  and  the 
university*based  museums  had  a  harder  tlm^  providing  data*  Therefore,  the  samples 
of  university  and  public  museums  are  smaller  than  desired*  Figures  9-15  and  9-16 
show  income  and  expenses  (with  the  resul^ng  surplus/deficit)  for  19  private,  public, 
and  ^  university  museums^    and  earnings  gap  for  the  private  and  public  groups* 

The  pattern  of -surpluses  and  deficits,  as  shown  in  Figure  9-15,  is  the  same  for 
all  three  groups:  surpluses  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  deficits  just  after  the 
midpoint  of  the  decade,  and^  ending  with  surpluses.  However,  the  private  group 
outgrew  both  the  university  and  public  groups. 


"/imputed  data  tor  one  unversity  museum,  in  1970  allowed  the  suteample  to  be  ^ 
expanded  to  4  university  museums.  This  museum  is  not  Included  in  the  basic 
sample  of  26  museums. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
(Showing  Surplus/(Deficit)) 
19  Private  Museums,    Public  (Government)  Museum.- 
and. 4  University  Museums 
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Source  oi  data:  Individual  museum  financial  statements* 
Data      in  Tables  9-^2^        9-^^  9-49,  9-52,  and  9-53. 
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{EARNINGS  GAP 
19  Private  and  4  Public  Museums 
1970-1979 
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Source  of  data:  Individual  museum  financial  statements. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-40,  9-43,  9-45,  9-46,  9-49,  and  9-51, 
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Because  of  gaps  in  the  data,  earned  income  for  l  iversity  museums  was 
unavailable.  However,  {or  the  other  two  samples,  the  data  siu-v  a.  growing  earnings 
gap  (Figure  9-^16)*  As  was  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  ec  ttings  gap  does  not 
have  the  same  meaning  in  museums  as  in  performing  arts  organizations.  However, 
this  growing  gap  does  mean  that  the  mti^ums  had  to  find  more  support  income  to  fill 
,that  gap*  Figure  9-15  indicates  that  the  museums  did  exactly  that,  since  the  last  two 
years  were  surplus  years.  Tables  9-43,  9-49,  and  9-53  show  that  the  public  museums 
grew  the  fastest  (14.10  perce^^t)  and  the  university  museums  the  slowest  (8A3 
percent).  Private  museums  grew  at  9.76  perceht. 

PATTERNS  OF  GROWTH  OF  INCOME  ^ 

Figure  9-17  and  Tables  9-55  through  9-60  show  the  growth  and  change  in  the 
components  of  income  Jor  17  museums  (as  listed  on  Figure  9-2).  Admissions  income 
was  unavailable}"  however,^  seven  of  the  33  museums'  annual  reports  specijically 
reported  the  institution  of  an  admission  cha.^?  at  some  point  in  this  decade.  This  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  president  oi  the  board  stating  that,  against  their  wishes, 
the  board  had  to  set  an  admission  charge  because  oi  the  deficits  oi  the  previous 
years.  Therefore,  admission  income  apparently  grew  over  the  decade.  (Table  9*63 
shows  attendance  figures  ior  a  small  sample  oi  museums.  Attendance  did  not  iall  and 
thus  income  irom  admissions  would  rise.)  Figure  9-17  shows  that  investment  income 
iell  sharply  over  the  decade,  while  auxiliary  income  (irom  operations  oi  restaurants, 
cafeterias,  parking  lots,  museum  gilt  shops,  etc%)  grew  dramatically.  The  loss  oi 
investment  income  was  due  to  several  iactors:  weak  stock  market  and  marginal 
economic  climate  throughout  much  oi  the  decade,  and  invasion  ot  endowment 
principal  to  cover  increased ''expenses  oi  the  museums,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
Inve'itment  income  grew  at  a  rate  oi  221  percent  over  the  decade  (which  in  real 
terms  had  a  negative  growth)  as  compared  to  membership  income  (U.IS  percent)  and 
auxiliary  income  ( 18.84  percent). 

Although  both  earned  and  support  income  grew  at  very  similar  rates.  Figure  9*18 
shows  that  much  oi  the  growth  oi  earned  income  came  in  the  second  half  oi  the 
decade,  while  support  income  rose  in  the  early  part  oi  the  decade,  flattened  out  in  the 
middle,  and  rose,  again  at  the  end  oi  the  decade.  The  one  erratic  point  in  the  earned 
income  curve  came  Jrom  a  good  investment  year  in  1971.  Except  ior  that  year, 
earned  income  showed  a  steady  rise  over  the  decade,  with  auxiliary  income  climbing 
steadily  j[rom$7.79  million  to  $34.90  million  (a  iour-iold  increase). 
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PBRCEHTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  Or 
COMPONENTS  OF  INCOME 
17  Museums 
1970-1979 
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Source  of  data:  Individual  museum  financial  statement. 
Data  are  in  Tables  9-55  through  9-60, 
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SUPPORT  AND  EARNED  INCOME 
17  Museums 
1970-1979 
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FIGURE  9-18 
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During  this  period  oi  time^  there  was  no  large  unified  grant  program  {or 
museums  similar  to  the  Ford  Foundation  or  Mellon  Foundation  programs^^^  (see 
Chapters  5  and  6  Jor  discussion  of  these  programs)*  However,  the  National 
Endowment  Jor  the  Arts  Challenge  Grant  program  did  provide  Junding  to  museums* 
This  is  in  part  reflected  in  the  growth  of  support  income  at  the  end  oi  the  decade  as 
shown  in  Figure  9*18*  Sixteen  of  the  sample  of  33  museums  got  Challenge  Grant 
Junds  (see  Figure  9-19)*  The  17  museums  in  the  income  analysis  received  over  $5 
million  in  grants  (two  museums  were  parts  oi  consortia  and  actual  figures  ior  these 
museums  were  unavailable)*  Table  9*59  shows-  that  support  income  grew  about  $10 
million  per  year  Jor  these  17  museums  during  the  last  two  years,  whereas  the  growth 
in  the  previous  year  (1976  to  1977)  had  been  about  $*33  million  and  about  $2*5  million 
the  year  before  (1975  to  1976)*  ThereJore,  the  Challenge  Grant  Program  does  seem  to 
have  been  the  catalyst  ior  spurring  growth  in  support  income. 

The  other  interesting  point  to  note  from  Figure  9*18  is  the  purpose  oi  the 
grants.  Much  oi  the  funding  ended  in  non-operating  funds.  In  iactf  one  Challenge 
Grant  was  given  to  a  separate  iund  raising  organization  created  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum*  The  Brooklyn  Institute  oi  Arts  and  Sciences  (the  umbrella  over  the  Brooklyn 
Museum)  1980  Audit  had  the  JoUowing  Jootnote: 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  Fund,  Inc*  was  established  on  3uly  27,  1978  to 
solicit  contributions  ior  the  Brooklyn  Museum*  Funds  in  the  amount  oi  «* 
were  raised  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Fund,  Inc*  through  3une  30,  1980*  *** 
■  oi  this  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  oi  Arts  and 
Sciences  Jor  the  purpose  oi  the  Brooklyn  Museum  by  3une  30,  1980  and  is 
accordingly  reflected  in  the  attached  financial  statements.  The 
remainder  oi  the  ***  has  been  retained  and  invested  separately  by  the 

BMF,Inc     .     

(note^,  1980  audit) 

This  Jinanciai  activity  corresponds  to  the  Challenge  Grant  given  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  Fund,  Inc*  in  1978*  This  example  has  been  included  to  point  out  that  tracing 
the  iunds  through  organizations  has  to  be  done  carefully*  Not  only  is  it  important  to 
examine  non-operating  iunds,  but 


2/  Some  museums  did  receive  grants  Jrom  these  foundations. 
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CBALLEHGB  GItANT  RECIPIENTS 


Museums 

Hecipients  of 

Brooklyn  Museum 

*  Art  Institutef  Chicago 

*  Denver  Art  Museum 

*  Metropolitan  Museum 

*  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

*  Walker  Art  Center 


Purpose 
•77  and  '78  Grants  x 

-endowmentf  programs 
annual  deficit^  achieve  financial 

stability 
construction  debti  endowmentr 

increased  costs 
increased  costs,  endowment 
endowmentf  expand  facilities, 

programs 
endowmentf  deficitf  programs  " 


St*  Louis  Art  Museum:  part  of  Greater  St*  Louis  Arts  Education  Council 
ConsortiuiiH*one  of  11  organizations* 


Becipients  of  '79  Grants 


*  Field*  Museum 
Fogg  Museum 

Indianapolis  Ar't  Museum 

*  Museum  of  Fine  ArtSf  Boston 

*  Museum  of  Fine  ArtSf  Houston 
Seattle  Art  Museum  ' 
Wadsworth  Atheneum 

Yale  Museum 


general 

endowmentf  programs 
endowment 

endowment,  deficit  from  construction 
endowment  for  construction 
endowmentf  construction,  programs 
endowmentf  cash  reserve 
endowment,  programs 


Cincinnati  Art  Museum:    part  of  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Consortium 
One  of  7  organizations 


Total  Amount,  not  counting  consortia  museumst    '  $7f945f000 


^Included  in  the  sai^ple  of  17  Museums 


FIGURE  9-19 
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also  one  must  be  cognizant  oi  subsidiary  organizations  Such  as  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
Fund,  Inc.  This  complicates  data  collection  and  may  render  data  collected  only  on  an 
operating  fund  misleading. 

MUSEUMS  WITH  ART  SCHOOLS 

Five  Museums  in  the  sample  oj  26  had  art  schools  xor  which  there  were 
separately  reported  data  (see  Tables  9-6'^  through  9-'73).  Figure  9-^20  presents  the 
growth  rates  iox  the  educational  components  and  the  usual  variables  oi  earned 
income,  support  income,  and  total  expenses.  This  figure  shows  that  ior  these  iive 
museums,  their  schools  grew  Jaster  than  the  rest  oj  the  organization*  Contributions 
and  grants  given  to  the  school  are  usually  buried  on  financial  statements  within  the 
museum'^s  support  income;  therefore,  we  could  only  compare  tuition  and  contract 
income  oj  the  school  to  the  museum's  earned  income.  This  ediK;ational  income  grew 
Jrom  16  percent  oj  earned  income  in  1970  to  19  percent  at  the  end  oj  the  decade. 
The  school's  expenses  grew  Jrom  15  percent  oj  the  museums*  expenses  in  1970  to  19 
percent  in  1979. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  TOTAL  FUND  BALANCES  OVER  THE  DECADE 

Figure  9-21  and  Tables^  9-7<^  and  9-75  show  the  endowment  Jund  balance  Jor  a 
sample  oi  12  museums  and  subgroups  oi  3  small^  ^  medium,  and  5  large  museums.  The 
figure  shows  no  actual  growth  In  the  endowments  oi  these  museums  and  a  significant 
drop  in  the  real  (constant  dollar)  value  oi  the  endowments.  When  the  sample  is  split 
by  budget  size  (same  as  for  the  groupings  oi  museums  reporting  total  oi  all  funds),  the 
picture  changes.  The  small  museums  were  able  to  increase  their  endowments,  the 
medium  sized  museums  had  small  actual  growth  and  negative  real  growth,  and  the 
large  museums  did  rather  poorly  over  the  decade,  with  several  museums  havings  to 
invade  their  endowments  to  cover  dejicits.*^^  This  is,  oi  course,  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  investment  income  which  is  derived  from  these  endowments»  To  have  kept 
pace  with  inflation,  these  12  museums  should  have  increased  their  endowments  from 
$313  miUiftn  in  1970  to  about  $580  million  by  1979.  instead,  they  ended  the  decade  at 
$32S«93  million*  Clearly,  the  large  museums*  endowments  were  a  victim  of  the 
inflationary  decade  of  the  1970s.  * 


13/  Virtually  all  the  endowment 
1970  and  $311  of  $329  mUUon  in 


is  held  by  large  museums  ($300  of  $313  million  in 


1979). 
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GROWTH  RATES  OF 
5  MUSEUMS  WITH  ART  SCHOOLS 
1970-1979 


Economic  Variables 

Educational  Income 
(mostly  Tuition  &  Fees) 

Earned  Income 

s. 

Support  Income 
EaCicational  Expenses 
Total  Expenses 


Growth  Rate 
12.36% 

.  9.87% 
6.3S% 
11.27% 
10.01% 


Amount  in 
FY70 

($  Millions) 
.    $  2.£^7 


$15.£^6 
$15.91 
$  3.1£^ 
$21.0^ 


Amount  in 
FY79 

($  Millions) 
$  7.2£^ 


$37.28 
$2£^.5£^ 
$  8.£^7 
$£^£^.67 


Data  are  in  Tables  9-65  through  9-73. 


FIGURE  9-20 
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Table  9-76  shows  the  total  fund  balance  oi  thuse  12  museums  over  the  decade. 
The  growth  oi  the  total  iur\<i  balance  was  marginally  better  than  the  endowment  fund 
balance.  Since  the  endowment  is  such  a  large  part  oi  the  total  imd  balance  oi  these 
12  museumst  one  would  expect  that  since  the  endowments' did  so  poorly^  so  too  should 
the  total  imd  balance.  However^  the  endowment  was  82  percent  oi  the  total  iund 
balance  in  1970  and  fell  to  67  percent  in  1979.  In  Jact  the  total  sample  oi-  26 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  almost  $100  million  over  the  decade.  This  was  caused  in  part 
by  building  programs  pursued  by  many  oi  these  museums  during  the  decade.  There 
were  no  reliable  data  on  expenditures  {or  new  buildings  and  facilities,  but  many 
annual  reports  gave  glowing  accounts  oi  ground  breaking  ceremonies  and  later,  parties 
to  celebrate  the  opening  oi  new  galleries  and  facilities.  Oi  the  33t  seventeen 
museums  reported  building  or  major  renovation  campaigns  in  their  annual  reports  or 
financial  statements.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  substantial  growth  occurred  in  this 
area  which  would  be  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the  total  fund  balance. 

THrMUSEUM  UNIVERSE:  AN  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  has  derived  for  the  samples  under  consideration  the  following 
major  conclusions: 

1.  Overall  growth  of  the  museums  was  in  the  range  of  the  various  performing 
arts  discussed  in  previous  chapters,  though  on  the  low  end. 

2.  The  behavior  of  the  operating  funds  and  total  funds  over  the  decade 
differed  immensely ^in  that: 

a)  while  the  operating  funds  exhibited  a  deficit  for  all  years  except 
1979,  the  total  funds  showed  a  surplus  for  all  but  two  years,  and 

b)  the  total  income  and  expenses  of  the  operating  fund  exhibited  rather 
even  growth  in  comparison  to  the  more  erratic  growth  of  those  for 
all  fiHids. 


These  diJJerences  highlight  the  danger  oi  looking  at  only  the  operating 
iund  when  analyzing  museums* 

3-  There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  real  (constant  doUar)  endowment  Jund 
balance  over  the  decade^  especially  for  the  largis  museums,  caused  in  part 
by  the  invasim  oi  endowment  capital  to  cover  operating  iund  deficits. 
This  resulted  in  a  drop  in  investment  income*  There  was  also  a  shift  to 
increased  earned  income  especially  from  auxiliary  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  total  fund  balance  showed  an  increase.  In  fact,  the  total  sample 
oi  26  museums  accumulated  a  surplus  oi  almost  $100  million  over  the 
decade*  But  the  inflationary  economy  of  the  decade  negated  alt  real 
growth  in  the  fund  balance. 

4.  As  with  the  performing  arts,  the  introduction  of  the  Challenge  Grant 
Program  at  the  end  of  the  decade  appears  to  have  spurred  growth  in 
support  income*  -  , 

It  is  true  that  the  samples  of  26  over  the  decade  and  33  for  1973-^79  are  smalt 
relative  to  the  much  larger  museum  universe  described  in  phapter  3.  However,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  these  were  samples  from  a  sub-^universe  of  museums  that 
consisted  of  art  museums  and  other  types  of  museums  thatjhad  a  significant  collection 
of  art*  If  one  compares  the  total  budget  size  of  the  samples  with  that  of  t^e 
sub*universe  of  reference  (see  Figure  3<*4^)  and  with  the  total  budgetslze  of  larger 
museums  (see  Figure  3<^7),  it  is  obvious  that  in  dollar  value,  these  samples  represent 
a  significant  chunk  of  these  sub*universes*  Hence,  one  can  reasonably  infer  that  these 
samples  are  quite  representative  of  at  least  the  sub-^universe  of  larj^e  art  and 

art-related  museums.  This  is  especially  strengthened  by  the  consistency  of  results 

A* 

across  the  subsamples  so  that  it  is  not  a  result  solely  of  the  few  extremely  large 
museums  in  the  samples. 

As  usual^  the  greater-  the  gap  between  the  frame  (sampl^  and  the  universe,  the 
less  reliable  are  estimates  regarding  the  universe*  Of  course,  it  would  be  risky  to 
extrapolated  from  these  samples  to  the  complete  museum  universe  (more  than  ^^00 
museums)  which  covers  science  museums,  historic  buildings,  visitor  and  park  centers, 
aquaria  and  zoos,  and  so  on.  The  museums  with  art  collections  may  or  may  not  have 
similar  economic  activity  as  these  other  types.  One  is  then  left  with  the  observations 

of  Chapter  3  on  how  the  universe  of  museums  has  grown  and  the  museums  themselves 
have  grown*  9-36 
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TABLE  9-1 


TOTAL  ItiteOME  ($  MilUons) 
26  Museums 

FY70      FY7t      Fy72      FY73      FY7(f    /fY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY7-9 


96.63      98.16      93.32*   111.7*     120.08.   li8.t3     t37.V3     150.05     t7(f.81    200.5*    Growth  feate:  8.6*56 

'Standard  Deviation:  .3* 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By  96.63  .93.29      8*.78      96.9*      96.77  93.17  93.65      97.18  "l06.*l     112.16  Growth  Rate:  \J\% 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .29 

Dollars  Deflated  By  96.63  93.36.     85.65^     98.65      97.23  93.*3  93.57      96.57  105.*2     110.56  Growth  Rate:  I.50SIS. 

Consumer  Price  index  Standard  Deviation:  ■  .27  - 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


to 
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TABLE  9-2 


TOTAL  EXR^NSES  ($  Millions) 
26  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76  FY77      FY78  FY79 

Actual                       77.10      87.75      8*.51      97.*8     107.91     125.*9    139.99  153.7*    158.*6    179.13  Growth  Rate:  10.15% 

Dollars  ,  Standard  Deviation:  .2* 

Dollars  Deflated  By      77.10      83.39      76.78      8*.58      86.97      91.25      95.39  99.58      96.*6     100.19  Growth  Rate:  3.13% 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .17 

Dollars  Deflated  By      77.10      83.*5      77.57  •  86.06      87.38      91.50      95.31  98.95      95.56      98.76  Growth'Rate:  2.92% 

Consumer  Price  Index                                 •  Standard  Deviation:  .17 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars  « 


FY70  FY71 
19.53  10.W 


Dollars  Deflated  By  19,53  9,90 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


Dollars  Deflated  By  19,33 
Consumer  Price  Index 
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TABXE  9-3 

SURPLUSADEFICITXS  MiJJions) 
26  Museums 

FY72      'Y73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

8.81      U.58      12.17       2M      -2.56      -3.69  16.35  21.*^ 

%M      12.65       9.81        1.92      -1.7^*      -2.39       9.95  11.97 


9.91       8.08      12.87       9.85       1.93      -1.7^*      -2.38       9.86  11.80 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABCE 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Million?,) 
33  Museums 

FY73    .  FV7*f      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


120.36     127.61     136.96     l*f6.71     170.30     126.86    228.61     Growth  Rate:  10.93% 

Standard  Deviation:  A7 

mA2    102M      99.59      99.97     i  10.29    U3.75    127.86    Growth  Rate:  3.31% 

Standard  Deviation:  .51 

i06.25    103.3*f      99.87      99.89     109.60    112.69    126.03    Growth  Rate:  2.82% 

Standard  Deviation:  .52 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statem  >nts. 
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TABLE  9*5 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
33  Museums 

F^  73      FY7*f      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


103.16    ll^f.^fO    132.93    l*f8.30    162.86    168.12    196.73    Growth  Rate:  10.95% 

Standard  Deviation:  .30 

89.50  .  92.20      96.66    101.06    105.W      9*f.03    110.03    Gro^*/th  Rate:  3.32% 

Standard  Deviation:  .19 

9t.07      9:i.6*f      96.93    100.97     lO^f.81     101.39    108.*f6    Growth  Rate:  2M% 

Standard  Deviation:  .18 


Data  deflated  using  indices 
Source  of  data:  Individual 


readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years, 
organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABCE  9-6 

SURPLUS/(DEF1CIT)  ($  Millions) 
33  Museums 

FY73      FY7<t      FY75      FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

17.53      13.21       <t.03      -1.59  7M  18.7<t  31.88 

15.21      10.65       2.93      -1.08  ^f.82  tl.^fl  17.83 

15.^f8      10.70       2.9^      -1.08  ^.79  11.30    '  17.58 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-7 


TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
Comparison:  26,  27,  33  Museums 

FY70    FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7i»      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79  FY80 

26  Museums  96.^3  98.16  93.32  111.7i»  120.08  128.13  137.i»3  150.05  17i».81  200.5**  NA  Growth  Rate:  8.6**% 
FY70-FY79  Standard  Deviation:  >3tt 

27  Museums  nA  91.12  86.3**  10i».52  110.85  120.50  129.03  138.39  162.62  195.16  20i».71  Growth  Rate:  10.1**% 
FY71-FY80  '          Standard  Deviation:  .31 

33  Museums,    NA       NA        NA        120.0**     127.61     136.96     li»6.71     170.30    186.86  228.61     NA        Growth  Rate:  10.93% 

FY73-FY79  Standard  Deviation:  .t7 

Source  of  datat  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


TABLE  9-S 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
Comparison:  26,  27,  33  Museums 

FY70   ■    FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7i»      FY75      FY76      FY77  .   FY78      FY79  FYSO 

26  Museums  77.10  87.75  8i».51  97.i»8  107.91  l25.i»9  139.99  153.7**  158.i»6  179.13  NA  Growth  Rate:  10.15% 
FY70-FY79  Standard  Deviation:  >2tt 


27  Museums  na 
FY71-FY80 


80.50      77.16      90.01      97.06     116.67     131.73     l'»3.01     ltt6A7     173.71     191.67    Growth  Rate:  10.99% 

Standard  Deviation:  .27 


33  Museums  fg^  NA        NA        103.16     IIMO    132.93     1M.30    162.86     168.12     196.73    NA        Growth  Rate:  10.95% 

FY73-FY79  Standard  Deviation:  .30 


Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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FY70  FY71 

26  Museums  19.53  io.(»2 
FY70-FY79 


TABLE  9-9  , 

SURPLUSADEFICIT)  ($  Miltions) 
Comparison:  26^  27f  33  Museums 

FY72  FY73  FY7't  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 
8.8 1      t'tJS      12.t7       2.6't      -2.56      -3.69      16.35  2\Ml 


FY  80 
NA 


27  Museums  (sia 
FY71-FY80 


10.62       9.17      l't.50      13.79       3.83      -2.70      -((.62      16.15      2l.'t5  l^M 


33  Museums  na 
FY73-FY79 


NA        NA      17.53      13.21       't.03      -1.59       lAt      18.7't      31.89  NA 


Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  iinancial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-10 

OPERATING  FUND  INCOME  ($  Millions) 

IS  Museums  j 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7tt      FY75      FY76      FY77  FY78  Fy79 

Actual                       (,1.76      (,7.85      50.58      5t,.63      59.66      78.23      81.22      9X1*7  m.32  119.23    Growth  Rate:  ,12.50% 

Dollars  j      Standard  Deviation:  .26 

J 

Dollars  Deflated  By      t^ij(,     t^^^t^y      ^^5,95      t^y^t^Q     i^g.os      56.88      55.35      60.5^*  63.51  66(68    Growth  Rater  6.33% 

Implicit  GNP  lieflator  ^       Standard  Deviation:  .18 

Dollars  Deflated  By      i^ij^      1^5,50      1^6.1^3      i^8.23      ^^8.31      57.0^*      55.30      60.15  62.91  65.73    Growth  Rate:  5.11% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .16 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


TABLE  9-11 

OPERATING  FUND  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
/        18  Museums 

FY70      FY71    ^  FY72      FY73      FY7't      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78/  FV79 

i' 

Actual  t^t^Ji      50.01      53.39      57.01      62.8^*      79.7^*      8i*.62  '   95.78    10i*.97     118.51     Growth  Rate:  11.81% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .22 

Dollars  Deflated  By  t^t^^i^  1^7.53  i^g.ji  t^^^  50.6^*  57.99  57.67  62.0^*  63.90  66.28  Growth  Rate:  i*.68% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .U 

Dollars  Deflated  By  m^^i^  1^7.56  i^g.oi  50.33  50.89  58.15  57.62  61.65  63.30  65.33  Growth  Rate:  t^A6% 
Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .13 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABCE  9-12 


Actual 
Dollars 


FY70  FY71 
-2  m  -2.17 


Dollars  Deflated  fty  _2.^3  -2.06 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  _2.^3  ■'  -2.06 
Consumer  Price  Index 


OPERATING  FUND  SURPLUS/(DEFIC!T)  ($.  Millions) 
IS  Museums^ 

FY72  FY73  FY7'(  FY75  FY76  FY77  '  F.Y78-'  FY79 
-2.81      ,-2.05       3.18      -1.57  '    -3.^0      -2.32      '  -.6^     ^  .73 


-2.56      -1.78      -2.56      -l.H      -2.32'    -1.50       .  .39  M 


-2.58    '  -1.81      -2.58      -l.U      -2.32      -l.i(9       -.39  ,^0 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 
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TABLE  9-13 

OPERATING  FUND  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
2?  Museums 

FY73      FY7fr      FY75     FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


.Actual 
Dollars 


60.79      66.91      85.95     89.29     10fr.03    IU.55    13fr.65    Growth  Rate:*  13.93% 

Standard  Deviation:  .39 


Dollars  DeHated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dotiars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


52.7fr      53.92      62.50      60.8fr      67.38     69.73      75.3r    Growth  Rate:  6.10% 

Standard  Deviation:  .29 

53.6fr      5fr.l8      62.67      60.80      66.95     69.08      7fr.23    Growth  Rate:  5.60% 

Standard  Deviation:  .29 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


TABLE  9-U 

OPERATING  FUND  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
25  Museums 


Actual 
Dollars 


FY73      FY7fr      FY75      FV;6      FY77      FY78  FY79 

62.fr0      69.2fr      87.09  105.75    115.09    132.fr5    Growth  Rate:  13.19% 

Standard  Deviation:  .35 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  P'lce  Index 


5fr.U      55.80      63.33      ^3.01      68.W      70.06      7*^.08    Growth  Rate:      *  5.frl% 

Standard  Deviation:  .23 

55.09      56.07      63.50      62.95      68.05     69.fr!      73.02    Growth  Rate:  fr.91% 

Standard  Deviation:  .23 


Data  deflated  using  indices  re£idjusied  to  rV70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
Source  of  dr^ta:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABCE  9-15 


OPERATING  FUND  SURPLUS/(DEFICiT)  ($  Millions) 
2?  Museums 

FY73     FY7<^      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


ctual 
ollars 


^1.28      -2.33      -1.18      -3.18      -1.72      -0.5<^  2.20 


ollars  Deflated  By 
mpllcit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  DeUated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


-1.11      -1.88      -0.86      -2.17      ^l.U      -0.33  1.23 


•1.13      -1.87      -0.86      -2.17      -1.11      -0.32  1.21 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
Soisrce  oi  datai  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


\0 
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OPERATING  FUND  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
Comparison:  1 1  Small  and  7  Large  Museums  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7«*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


1 1  Small 
Museums 


5.83       6A7       7.80       7.65       8.65       9.63      10.60      11.51      13.27      It^.n    Growth  Rate:  10.55% 

Standard  Deviation:  .19 


7  Large 
Museums 


35.93  ^1.38  ^2.78  ^^6.98  51.01  68.60  70.62  81.96  91.05  10^.26  Growth  Rate:  "12.80% 
                  Standard  Deviation:  .30 


18  Museums 


'^1.76      '^7.85      50.58     5*^.63      59.66      78.23      81.22      93.^*7     iO«*.32    119.23    Growth  Rate:  12.50% 

Standard  Deviation:  .26 


Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


TABLE  9-17 

OPERATING  FUND  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
Comparison:  11  Small  and  7  Large  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7«*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


1 1  5f-atl 
Murieums 


6.10       6.69       7.18       7.96       9.05      10.32      11.35      11.72      13.12      1*^.98    Growth  Rate:      ^  10.'*8% 

Standard  Deviation:  .14 


7  Large 
Museums 


38.09      f^3.32      46.22      49.05      53.79      69.42      73.28      84.06      91.84    103.53    Growth  Rate:  12.0%' 
'  Standard  Deviation:  .25 


18  Museums 


44. )8      50.01      53.39     57.01      62.84      79.74      84.62      95.78    104.97    118.51    Growth  Rftte:  11.81% 

Standard  Deviation:  .22 


Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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11  Smalt 
[Museums 

I?  Large 
iMuseurns 

1&  Museums 


FY70  FY71 
-.27  -.22 


,^  TABLE  9-18 

OPERATING  FUND  SURPLUS/(DEFICIT)  ($  Millions) 
Comparison:  I't  Small  and  7  Large  Museums 


FY72 
.63 


FY73 
-.32 


FY7't 
-.39 


FY75 
-.7't 


FY76 
-.75 


FY77 
-.21 


FY78 
.15 


-2.16      -IM      --iM      -1.74      -2.79       -.82      -2.65      -2.10  -.79 


FY79 
-.00 

.73 


-2.43      -2.17      -2.81      -2.05      -3.18      -;.57      -3.40      -2.32        -.64  .73 


[Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


o 
J 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-19 

TOTAL  ALL  FUNDS  -  EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
14  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7t(      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

36.U9      t(6.27      ttO.23      U6.3U      U9.20      50.63      5C.90      65.37      77.UZ      91.36    Growth  Rate:  9.t(8% 

Standard  Deviation:  .49 


Dollars  Deflated  By       36.t,9      t(3.57      36.55      U0.20      39.65      36.81      38.77      t(2.3t(      U7.\7      51.10    Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation: 

Dollars  Deflated  By      36.t,9      cc.qo      36.93      t(0.19      39.8t(      36.92      38.7t(      t(2.07      U6.73      50.37    Growth  Rate: 


Consumer  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation: 


2.50% 

2.29% 
.U3 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-20 

TOTAL  ALL  FUNDS  -  SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  Millions)  C 

U  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7t(      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

(f3.3J      33.77      33.09  (fS.37      52.30      53.66      53.32      63.20      72M    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Dollars  Deflated  By      (,3.31      32.09      30.06      38.51      38.99      38.03      36.56      3^.53      38.^      t(0.52    Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation: 

Dollars  Deflated  By      (,3.31      32.I2      30.37      39.19      39.17      38.1t(      36.53      3t(.32      38.12      39.9*^    Growth  Rate: 


Cotisunter  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation: 


7.58% 
.61 

0.72% 
.55 

0.51% 
.5t( 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-21 

TOTAL  ALL  FUNDS  -  INCOME  <$  MiUions) 
U  Museums 

FY70      FY71      1=Y72      FY73      FY7<^      FY75      FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

79.80      ZOM      73.32      90.73      97.57     i02.93     110.56     118.69  1W.68    163.82    Growth  Rate: 


8.51% 

Standard  Deviation:  .'^l 


Dollars  Deflated  By  79.30  76.07  66.61  78.72  78.63  7*^.85  75.3*^  76.87  85.6^  91.62  Growth  Rate:  1.59% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .36 

Dollys  Deflated  By  79.80  76.12  67.30  80.10  79.01  75.05  75.28  76.39  8i*.84  90.31  Growth  Rate:  1.38% 
Consumer  Price  Index  '  Standard  Deviation:  .3^^ 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 

o  ,  ' 

_  -  ~  TABLE  9-22 

TOTAL  ALL  FUNDS  -  EXPENSES  <$  Millions) 
14  r^useums 

FY70      FY7J      FY72  *  FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

Actual  58.87      68.57  -     6*^.09      7if.99      83.53      98.37     111.95     121.90    124.10     142.76    Growth  Rate:  10.65% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .30 

Dollars  Deflated  By  53.87  65.17  53.23  65.06  67.32  71.53  76.29  78^95  75.55 '  79.84  Growth  Rate:  3.60% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .23 

Dollars  Deflated  By  53.87  65.2I  58;83  66.20  67.64  71.73  76.22  7^.45  74.84  78.70  Growth  Rate:  3.39% 
Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .22 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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S47 


Actual 
Dollars 


FY70  FY71 
20.93  \IA7 


TABLE  9-23 

TOTAL  ALL  FUNDS  SURPLUS/(DEF1CIT)  ($  MilUons) 

14  Museums 

FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78.yFY79 
9.22      15.74      14.04       4.56      -1.39      -3.21      16.58  21.05 


Dollars  Deflated  By  20.93  10.90 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  20.93  10.91 
Consumer  Price  Index 


8.38      13.66      11.32       3.31        -.95      -2.08      10.09  11.78 


8.^17      13.90      11.37       3.32       -.95      -2.06      10.00  11.61 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base, 
'ourc^  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


o 
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TABLE  i-2<* 

TOTAL  INCOME:  ALL  FUNDS  ($  Millions) 
19  Museums 

FY73      FY7<*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


107.72    112.55    119.38    UM     K9.03    167.33  208.76 


Growth  Rate:  il.31%« 
Standard  Deviation: «  .61 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


93.<*6      90.71      86.81      87.52      96.52     101.86  116.76 


95.10      91. 1<*      87.05      87.<*5      95.91     100.90  115.09 


Growth  Rate:  3.66% 

Standard  Delation:  .64 

Growth  Rate:  3.17% 

Standard  Deviation:  .65 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


( 


TABLE  9-25 

TOTAL  EXRE1MSES:  ALL  FUNDS  ($  Millions) 
19  Museums 


FY73      FY7tt      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


87.81      99.93     115.31     129.12    H0.30     U3.76    171.62    Growth  Rate:  11.05% 

Standard  Deviation:  .36 


Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


76.18      80.5tt      83.85      87.99      90.87      87.64      95.98    Growth  Rate:  3M% 

\  Standard  Deviation*.  .24 

77.52     "80.92      84.08      87.98      90.29      86.70      94.61     Growjth  Rate:  2.92% 

Staftdard  Deviation:  .23 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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■  TABLE  9-26  *       .  * 

TOTAL  ALL  FUNDS  SURPLUS/(DEFIC1T)  ($  Millions) 

19  Museums 

■FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78  F^ 
19.90      1 2.61        4.07      -0.68       8.73      23.57 .  37. 


iDollars  Deflated  By 
llmplicit  GNP  beflator 

iDollars  Deflated  By 
ICoDsumer  Price  Index 


17,27      10.16        2.96      -0,46        5,65      1^,35  20. 

S  ■ 

17.57      10.21        2.97      -OAG       5.62      t<^.2i  20. 


lOata  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  Growth  Rate  calculated  over  7  years. 
ISource  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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FY70  FY71 


TABLE  9-27 

TOTAL  INCOME:  ALL  FUNDS  (S  Millions) 
Comparison:  4  ^mali^  4  Medium^  and  6  Large  Museums 

FY72      F':'7^      FY7tt      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  F.Y7? 


%  Small 
Museums  * 
& 

4  Medium 
Museums 

6  Large 
Museums 

14  Museums 


4.71      12.28        6.17        5.66       8.57       9.36       6.08       9.68      11.64   -  13.11 


4.93       6.08        6.15       7.43       8.15       8.97        9.30      11.28      13.32  14.03 


•  70.15      61.6S      60.55      7f.6H      80.85      84.61      95.^8      97.74     115.73  136.67 
79.80     00.04      73.32     90.73     97.57    102.93    110.56    118.6?  140.60    163. fi2 


Growth  Rate:  6.91% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.58?^ 

Growth  Rate:  12.00% 
Standard  Deviation:  .25 

Growth  Rate:  -  8.50%. 
Standard  Deviafion:  .48 

Clowth  Rate:  8.51% 
Standard  Deviation:  .41 


Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


TABLE  9  -28 


4  Small 
Museums 

4  Medium 
Museum^s  - 

6  Large 
Mt;seums 

14  MuseuRfS 

L  * 

Source  of  data: 


FY70  FY71 
2.17  2.58 


-TOTAL  EXPENSES:  ALL  FUNDS  (S  Millions) 
Comparison:  K  Small  and  4  Medium/and  6  Large  Museums 

FY72  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77  PY78 
2.56       3.'36       4.10        4.1 5       5.3 1        5.r "  5.24 


FY79 
6.08 


4.96        6.28        5.58        6.43       6.53       8.09,  10.31  11.63  12.50  14.97 

5!.75      59.71      55.96  '    65.20      72.89  86.14  ^96.33  104.39  106.37  121.72 

58.87      68.57      64.09      74.99      83.53  98.37  1 1 1.95  121.90  124.10  142.^6 

Individual  organization  financial  staterhents. 


Growth  Rate5  12.74* 
Standard  Deviation:  .55 

Growth  Rate:  12.93% 
Standard  Deviation:  .55 

Growth  Rate:,  10.31% 
Standard  Deviation*.  .29 

Growth  Rate:  10.65% 
Standard  Deviatign:  .30 
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TABLE  9-29 

SURPLUS/(DEFICIT):  ALL  FUNDS  ($  Millions) 
Comparison:  4  Small  and  4  Medium^  and  6  Large  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7ft      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


^  Small 
Museums 


2.55  9.70 


4.06 


2.30  5.21       0.77        3.80  6M 


7m 


4  Medium 
Museums 


■^.02        -.20         .57^       l.OO        1.63         .88      -1.01        -.35  .82 


6  Large 
Musei^rns 


18.ft0        1.97       ft.60      12.UU       7.95      -1.53      -J.  15      -6.65       9.36  U.95 


1**  Museums 


20.93      11.^7       9.22      15.7ft      lUM        ft.56      -i.39      -3.21      16.58  21.05 


So;jrce  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


TABLE  9-30 

INVESTMENT  INCOM^  (ALL  FUNDS)  ($  Millions) 
6  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FYZS      FY7tt      FY75      FY76      r\77      FY78  FY79 

Actual  18.50      22.n      H.73      16.18      18.33      16.tt3      18.59      18.39      19.65      2tt.78    Growth  Rate:  1.82% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .75 

^^ollars  Deflated  By  18.50  21. 7^*  13.38  t^m  m.77  1L95  12.67  11.91  11.96  13.86  Growth  Rate:  -^*.67% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .67 

Dolta-s  Deflated  By  21.76      13.52      U.28  -  11.98      32.66      11.8^*      11.85      J3.66    Growth  Rate:  ^.Z6% 

Consumer.  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .65 

Data  deflated  usi(ig  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-31 

AUXILIARY  INCOWiE  ($  Millions) 
6  Museums 


Actu;^! 
Dollars 


FY70      FY71      rY72      FY73      FY7^*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

5.32       7.03       7.70       8.77      10.67      13.78      15.58      21.^*5      2kM      28.75    Growth  Rate:  20.69% 

Standard  Deviation:  .32 


Dollars  Deflated  By  5.32  6.68 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


JO       7.61       8.60      10.02      10.62      13.89      U.90      16.08    Growth  Rate:  12.99% 

Standard  Deviation:  .28 


Dollars  Deilated  By        5.32       6.68    ^   7.07       7.75       8.6^*      10.05      10.61      13.80      U.76      15.85     Growth  Rate: 


12.76% 


Consifmer  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation:  ^  .26 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-32 

EARNED  INCOME  (ALL  FUNDS)  ($  Millions) 
6  Museums 

FY70      rY71      FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY/8  FY79 

Actual  30.55      33.67      33.04      38.75      40.01      42.98      48.32      55.06      61.39      77.32    Growth  Rate:  9.44% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .49 

Dollars  Deflated  By  30.55  3^.75  30.02  33.62  32.25  31.25  32.93  35.66  37.37  43.24  Growth  Rate:  2.46% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .44 

Dollars  Deflated  By      30.55      36.78      30.33      3ft.2l      32.ftO      31. 3ft      32.90  37.02      ft2.62    Growth  Rate:  2.25% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .ft2 

Data  deflated  usin^  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base^ 
Sourc  ;  of  data:  I:  -lividual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-33 

SUPPORT  INCOME  (ALL  FUNDS)  ($  Mittions) 
6  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY7?      FY73      FY7ft      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY7il  FY7? 


Actual 
Dollars 


26.97      17.22      22.'*5      31.88      29.87      3ft.26      38.71      33.53      39.22      ft8.07    Growth  Rate:  8.65% 

Standard  Deviation:  .86 


Dollars  Deflated  By      26.97      16.37      20M      27.66      2ft.07  2ft.91      26.38  21.72      23.87      26.88  Growth  Rate:  1.72% 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator  ^  Standard  Deviation:  .80 

Dollars  Defeated  By      26.97      16.38      20.6t      28.15      2^*.19  2^*.98      26.36  21.58      23.65      26.50  Growth  Rate:  1.51% 

Consumer  Price  Index  .  Standard  Deviation:  .80 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base.  ^ 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statement:?.  ^oS 
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TABLE  9-3^* 

TOTAL  INCOME  (ALL  FUNDS)  ($  Millions)  * 
6  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7**      FY75      FV76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

Actual                       57.52      55.89      55.^*9      70.63      69.88      77.2**      87.03  88.59  100.61  125.38    Growth  Rate:  8.98% 

Dollars                                                                                   ^  Standard  Deviation:  .39 

Dollars  Deflated  By      57.52      53.12      50.^*1      61.28      56.32      56.16      59.31  57.38  61.25  70.12    Growth  Rate:  2.0**% 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .34 

Dollars  Deflated  By      57.52      53.15      50.93      62.36      56.59      56.32      59.26  57.01  60.67  69.12    Growth  Rate:  1.83% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  *33 


Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-35 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  (ALL  FUNDS)  ($  Millions) 
6  Museums 

FY70      FY7i      FY72      FY73      FY7^^      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

tttt.89      53.i7      tt9.96      59.21      62.29      77.81      88.82      95.16      92.7ti     113.13    Growth  Rate:  10,77% 

Standard  Deviation:  .36 

Growth  Rate:  3.71^ 
Standard  Deviation:  .29 

Growth  Rate:  ^AS'. 
Standard  Deviation:  .28 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  liy  tjtj.gg  50.53  '*5.39  51.37  50.20  56.58  60.52  61.63  56.^*6  63.27  Growth  Rate:  3.71% 
Implicit  GNP  Deilator 

DoUars  Deflated  f^y  ^^tj.gq  5o.?7  '*5.85  52.28  50.****  56.7^*  60.**7  61.2^*  55.93  62.37  Growth  Rate:  3.^*9% 
Consumer  Price  Index 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statcnicnts. 
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Dollars 


FY70 
12.62 


tooliars  Deflated  By  12.62 
llmplicit  GNP  Deflator 

pollars  Deflated  By  12x2 
IConsumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-36 

SURPLUS/(DEFICiT)  (ALL  FUNDS)  ($  Milfions) 
6  Museums 

FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7<t      FY75      FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

2.72       5.53      \\.t-2       7.59       -.57      -1.79  -6.57  7.87  12.25 

2.59       5.03       9.9i        6.1 2        -.<t2      -1.22  -tt.2^  tt.79  6.85 

2.59       5.08      10.08       6.15    '  -A2      -1.22  -tt.23  tijti  6.75 


■Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
ISotircc  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I  ■ 
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TABLE  9-37 

TOTAL  INCOME  (OPERATING  FUND  ONLY)  i%  Millions) 

6  ^Museums 

FY/O      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7t(      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

Actual  2U.93      29.72      30.5S      33.62      37.15      52.97      5U.35      62. 1^^      70.20      82.50    Growth  Rate:     '  iU.35% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .37 

Dollars  Deflated  Uy  2U.93  28.25  27.79  29.17  29.9U  38.52  37.03  U0.22  '^2.73  U6AU  Growth  Rate:  7.06% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  .28 

/  I 

4 

Dollars  Deflated  By      2^*.93      28.27      28.07      29.68      3C.09      38.63      37.00      39.97      «.33      k'>.k%     Growth  Rate:  6.8^*% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .26 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


\ 


.  TABLE  9-38 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  (OPERATING  FUND  ONLY)  ($  Millions) 

6  Museums 

Fy70      Fy71      Fy72      Fy73      Fy7^*      F  W5      Fy76      Fy77      Fy78  Fy79 


( 


Actual 
Dollars 


25.96      30.83      32.98      3^*.5i      38.46      52.63      56.58      63.94      70.61      82.13^  Growth  Rate:     ^  13.76% 

V  Standard  Deviation:  .33 


Dollars  Deflated  By       25.96      29.30      29.96      29.94 ,    '30.99      38.27      38.56      41.41      42.98      45.94    Growth  Ratfe:  6.51% 


Implicit  GNP-Deflator 


Standard  Deviation:  .24 


Dollars  Deflated  Uy      25.96      29.32      30.27      30.47      31.14      38.37    *  38.53      4i.l5      «.58      45.28    Growth  Rate: 


6.29% 


Consumer  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation:  -22 


Data  deflated  using  indices,  readjusted  to  Fy70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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• 


Dollars 


FY  70 
-1.03 


Dollars  Deflated  By  _i,03 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  8)i  _1.03' 
Cont'littVer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-39 

SURPLUS/(DEFICIT)  (OPERATING  FUNDONLV)  ($  Millions) 

6  Museums . 

FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7I^      FY75      FY76  FY77  FY78 

-f.ll      -2.39        -.89      -1.31         .35      -2.2ti  -1.83  -Ai 

-1.06      -2.17        -.77      -1.05         .25      -1.52  •  -1.19  -.25 

1.06       2.20        -.79      -1.06    '     .25      -1.52  -1.18  -.25 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


O 
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Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-<^0 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  MiUions) 
19  Private  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7<^      FY  75     FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

<K^.69     5<^.50      <^9.0<^      55.79     58J7      60.61    .66.18      77.55      85.75    103.62    Growth  Rate:  8.58% 

Standard  Deviation:  A2 


Dollars  Deflated  By  t^t^^(^^  51^79  (^(^^55  t^^^t^o  <^7.36  ^^^^*07  <^5.10  50.23  52.20  .57.95  Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


1.65% 


Standard  Deviation:  .3S 


Dollars  Deflated  By      (^(^,69      51,83      (^5^0!      <^9.25      <^7.59      <K^.19     <^5.J6      <^9.91      5U71      57.12    Growth  Rate: 


l.<^5% 


Consumer  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation:  .37 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the^base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 

a* 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-<H 

SUPPORT  INCOME  <$  Million?)  - 
19  Private  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72     FY73      FY7f^      FY75      FY76      FY77  FY78  FY79 

«.10      33.59                 H3,5H      ^^5.83      52.05      5t^.30      53.tH  62.68  73.38 


Growth  Rate:  7.67% 
Standard  Qevlatlon:  .57 


Dollars  Deflated  By  (^3.10  3t.92  3L01  37.78  36.9t^  37.85  37.00  3t^.61  32.16  ^^^.0t^  Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


0.80% 

Standard  Deviation:  .50 


Dollars  Deflated  By      (^3.10      31.9t^      31.33     38.W      37.12      37.96     36.97      3t^.38      37.81      ^^0.t^5    Growth  Rate: 


Consumer  Price  Index 


0.60% 

Standard  Deviation!  .t^9 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  MiJUons) 
19  Private  Museums 

FY70     FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7<(      FY75     FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

Actual  g7,go      88,08      83.18      99,33     10<(,60     112,66     120M'  130,96     lUZM     176,99    Growth  Rate*  8,12% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  ,37 

Dollars  Deflated  By  87,80  83,71  75,57  86,18  8<(.30  81,92  82,10  8<(,82  90,36"  98,99  Growth  Rate:  1,23% 
implicit  GNP  Deflator  Standard  Deviation:  ,31 

Dollars  Deflated  tJy  87,80  38,77  76,35  87,69  ZHJO  ,82,15  82,03  8<(,28  89,51  97,58  Growth  Rate:  1,02% 
Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  ,29 

*  t 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 

TABLE  9-t^3 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
19  Private  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72'     FY73      FY7<(      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

1 

Actual  68,52      78,07      75,26      86,06      9<(,00    110,<(7    122,2<(     133,62     13<(,39     157,19    Growth  Rate:  9,76% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:     ,25  . 

Dollars  Deflated  By  68,52  7H,20  68,37  7<(,67  75,76  80,33  83,30  86,5<(  81,81  87,91  Growth  Rate:  2,76% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator     -  ^  Standard  Deviation:  ,18 

Dollars  Deflated  By  *  68,52  7<(,25  69,07  75,98  76,12  80,55  83,23  85,99  81,05  86,66  Growth  Rate:  2,55% 
■Consumer  Price  Index  '   Standard  Deviation:  ,18 

Data  deflated  using  indice%  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 

Source  of  data;  Individual  organization  financial  statements*  SSB 
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Actual 
Dollars 


FY70 
19.28 


Dollars  Deflated  By  19.28 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  19.28 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-4<f 

SURPLUS/(DEFIC1T)  ($  MUlions) 
19  Private  Museums 


0  ,^ 


FY71  FY72  FY73      FY7'»  FY75  FY76  FY77  ,  FY78  FY79 

10.01  7.93  13.60  10.60  '  2.19  -1.75  -2.66'  I'f.O'*  19.80 

9.52  7.20  11.80       8.5**  1.59  -1.19  -1.72  8.55  11.07 

9.52  7.27  12.00       8.58  1.60  -1.19  -1.71  8.^*7  10.92 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


o 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-45  > 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions)     , . 
19  Private  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7'*'      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

23.83      23.57      26.22      30.27      35.23      ft9.86    "  56.05      56.07      ^8.6**      53.58    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Dollars  Deflated  By      23.83      22.'»0      23.82      26.26     28.39      36.26      38.20      36.31      29.61      29.96    Growth  Rate: 


implicit  GNP  Deflator 


Standar't  Deviation: 


Dollars  Deflated  By      23.83      22.'»2      2'».06      26.73      28.53      36.36      38.16      36.08      29.33      29.5**    Growth  Rate: 


Consumer  Price  Indew 


Standard  Deviation: 


11.77 
.79 

4.64 
.71- 

4.43 
.72 


Dat^  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data*.  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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\ 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-<f6 

EARNLd  INCOME  ($  Millions)  J 
h  Public  Museums 

FY7b      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7'»      FY75      FY76      FY77  FY78 

2.20       2»76       2.89       2.30       2.98       2.77  :  -  3.76       3.53  8.71 


Dollars  Deflated  By .  2.20  2.62  2.63  2.00  2.'»0  2.02  2.56  2.29 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator  '     ,  , 


5.30 


Dollars  Deflated  By  2.20  2.63  2.65  2.03  2.'»1  2.02  2.56  2.27  5.25 
Consumer  Price  Index  , 


FY79  ; 

5*63    Growth  Rate:  12.13% 
'  Standard  Deiviation:  i.39. 

3.15    Growth  Rate:  ^.99% 

Standard  Deviation:  ,  1.30 

3,10    Growth  Rate:    ^  ^.77* 

Stand^d  [>eviation:  '  1.2S 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-*7 

SUPPORT  INCOME  <$  Millions) 
4  Public  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY74      FY7^      FY76  FY77  FY78 

^^.82       5.34        5.27       7.79.  .10.05      10.10    .10.19  12.34  14.37 

4.82       5.08    ,    4.78       6.76       8.10       7.34       6.94  ,  7.99  8.75 

4.82       5.08       M3       6.88       8.14       7.36       6.94  7.94   ^  '8.66 


FY79 

14.61    'Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Devjation: 

gj|7    Growth  Rate: 

*   Standard  Deviation: 

8#06    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  [>eviation: 


14.24% 
.60 

6.96% 
.61 

6.74% 
.62 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-48 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
^'  ^  Public  Museums 

FY70  FY71  FY72  .  FY73  FY74  FY75  FY76  FY77 
7.02       8.11       8.16      10.10      13.03      12.87      13.9*t  15.87- 


Dollars  Deflated  By  7,02  .  -7.70  7.41  ,  8.76  10.50  9.36  9.50  10.28 
Implicit  GNP  Oeflator 

Dollars  EVflated  By  7,02  7.?1  7.49  8.91  10.55  9.39  9.49  10.21 
Consumer  Price' Index, 


FY78 
23.08 

14.05 

13.92 


FY79 

20.24    Growth  Rate:  13.67%  | 
Standard  Deviation:  •  .52 

11.32    Growth  Rate:  6.42%j 
Standard  Deviation:  '.52 

*  I 

1 1.16    Growth  Rate:  '6.20% 
Standard  Deviation:  •52 


Data  deflated  using  Indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 

ON 


Actual 
.Dollars 


TABLE  9-49 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MUlions)  ^ 
^  Public  Museums  ^ 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7'*  FY75  "  FY76  PY77 
6.74       7.79       7.28       9.12      1L64      12.38      14.69  16.90 


Dollars  Deflated  By  ^.7'.  7.40  6.62  7.92  9.38  9.00  10.01  10.95 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

c 

Dollars  Deflated  By  ^.74  7.41  6.68  '  8.05  9.43  9.03  10.01  10.88 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY;^8      FY79  ^-  ■ 

20.83      18.67    Growth  Rate:  "  14.10%J 

Standard  Deviation:  .49 

12.68      10.44    Growth  Rate:  6.82*1 

Standard  Deviation:  .46 

12.56      10.29    Growth  Rate:  6.60%| 

'  Standard  Deviattion:  .45 


Data  deflated  u>ing  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:.  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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Actual 
Dollars 

i 

Doilafs  Deflated  By/ 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


.28 
.28 
.28 


.32 
.30 
.30 


'TABLE  9-50 

SURPLUS/(DEFIC1T)  ($  MUlions) 
If  Public -Museums 


i 

■A 


FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 
.87         .97        1.38       -A9      -.75     -  1.03       2.25  1.58 


.79;  .8*  1.14  ,  .36  -.51  ^  -,67  ■  1,37  .88 
.80         .86        1.12         .36      -  .51  ■     -  .66        1.35  .87 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  a$  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


J 

ON 
ON 


Actual 
Dollars 


,  TABLE  9-51 

EARNINGS  GAP  ($  Millions)  ^' 

4  Public  Museums  ■■  -  - 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

*.5*       5.03  '    *.39       6.82       8.66       9.61      10.9*      13.37      12.12      13.0*    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Dollars  Deflated  By        ^.5^       ^.73       3.99       5.92       6.98       6.98       7A5       S.66       7.38       7.29    Growth  Rate: 


Im[^icit  GNP  Deflator 


Standard  Deviation: 


Dollars  Deflated  By        ^.j^       ^.73       ^.o3       6.02       7.02       7.00       7.*5       8.60       7.31       7.19    Growth  Rate: 
Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation: 


Data  deflated  using  indi<£S  readjusted  tp  FY7Q  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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S76 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  DejEiated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-52 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  MiUicns) 
*  University  Muswjms 

FY70  ■  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7t^  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY7S 
1.91       2.01        1.99       2.37       2.55       2.6S       3.09       3.3**  3.'*7 


1.91        L9\        t.Sl        2.06        2.06        1.95       2.10        2.16  2.11 


1.91        1.91        1.S2       2.10       2.07        1.95       2.J0       2.15,  2.09 


FY79 

3^51    Growth  Rate:      .  ^ 
Standard  Deviation: 

1^97    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 

l^^fy    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  ojE  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


( 


Actual 
Dollars 

t>onars  inflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
1.9** 

1.9'* 

1.9^ 


FY71 
1.92 

1.S3 

1.S3 


FY72 
I.9S 


TABLE  9-53 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  MUiions) 
*  Univeraty  Museums 

FY73  FY7'*  FY75  FY76  FY77 
2.36       2.37       2.72       3.1**  3.3** 


l.SO       2.05  1.91 


1.S2       2.08  1.92 


1.9S  '2.1* 


1.98 


2.16 


2.1V  2.15 


FY7S      FY  79 
3.'*1  3.W 

Standard  Deviation: 

2*08       K95    Growth  Rate; 

Standard  Deviation: 

2*06  '     1*92    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements* 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Impticit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY70 
-.03 

-.03 

-.03 


FY71 
.08 

.08 

.08 


FY72 
.01 

.01 

.01 


TABLE  9-54 

SURPLUS/(DEF1CIT)  ($  MUUons) 
k  University  Museums 


FY73 

J02 

.01 


FY74 
.19 

.15 

.15 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


FY  75 
-.04 

-.03 

-.03 


FY76 
-.05 

-.04 

-.04 


FY77 
.00 

.00 

.00 


FY78 
.06 

.04 

.04 


FY791 
.03 

.of 

.02 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Imr^icit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-55 

MEMBERSHIP  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
17  Museums 

FY70      FY7i      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

3.95       tfJ2       *.83       *.72       5.13       5.23       6.16       7.**      10.02      11.02    Growth  Rate:  ■  IKK 

Standard  Deviation:  .69 

3.95       *.*9       *.38       *.10       *.I3       3.81       *.20       *.82       6.10       6.17    Growth  Rate:  *.09% 

Standard  Deviation:  ^  .63 

3.95       *.*9       *.*3       *.i7       *.15       3.82       *.19       *.79       6.0*       6.08    Growth  Rate:  3.88% 

Standard  Deviation:  .61 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 


TABLE>56 

INVESTMENT  INCOME  ($  MUlions) 
17  Museums 

FY70      FY7I      FY72      FY73      FY7*    "FY75      FY76  FY77      FY78  FY79 

Actual                      23.05      28.1*      19.65      20.99      2*.37      21.36      23.19  2<*.3*      25.96  31.9*    Growth  Rate:  2.21% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .67 

Dollars  Deflated  By      23.05      26.7*      17.85      18.21      19.6*      !5.53      15.80  15.77      15.80  17.86    Growth  Rate:  ^.30% 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator                                                              .  Standard  Deviation:  .60 

Dollars  Deflated  By      23.05     26.76      18.03      18.53      19.7*      15.57      15.79  15.67      15.66  17.61   ^Growth  Rate:  -^50% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .57 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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681 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-57 

AUXILIARY  INCOME  ($  MUlions) 
17  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*  ,    FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

7*79       ?J6      10*37      12.0*      l*.i9      17.33      20.00      26*79      32*2  8      3*.90    Growth  Rate:  18*8**1 

Standard  Deviation:  *32 

7*79       9.08       9**2      10**5  .    11.**      12*60      13.63      17*35      19.65      19.52    Growth  Rate:  11.27%| 

Standard  Deviation:  .29 

7.79       9.09       9*52      10*63      11**5      12*63  ,  13*61      17*2*      19.*7      19*2*    Growth  Rate:  li.O*%| 

I  Standard  Deviation:  *27 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


t 

o 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-58 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  MUlions) 
17  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

*2*28      51*83      *6*19      51*97      55.03      57.20  ,  6*.2*      7**97      87**9     101***    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Dollars  Deflated  By  *9*26 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


*5*09      ***35      *1.59      *3*78      *8.56      53*26      56*7*    Ctowth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation: 


Dollars  Inflated  By  ^^2*28 
Consumer  Price  Index 


*1*97 

*9*29      *2.*0      *5*88      ***56      *1*71      *3.7*      *8*25      52*76  55*93 


Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation; 


9*28%| 
**7 

2*31  %| 
.*2 

2.10%| 
**0 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-59 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  ^MUions) 
17  Museums  ' 

FY70      FY7i      FY72      FY73'     FY7*      FY75      FY76  '    FY77      FY78  '  FY79 


Actual  36.77  ^35.25  35Ai  H6.97  ^f9.36  56.28  58.65  58.95 
Dollars                ...  ' 

'  Dollars  Deflated  By      3^.77      33.50  32.23      ^0.75      39.78:  ^0.92  39.96  38.18 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator                .                                     ,  . 

Dollars  Deflated  By  36.77  33.52  32.57  *1.*6  -  39.97  ^1.03  39.93  37.9* 
Consumer  Price  Index 


68.76      77.8?    Growth  Rate:  9M% 

'    Standard  Deviation:  .37 

*].85      *3.5*    Growth  Rate:  -  2.39% 

Standard  Deviation:  .34- 

*l.*6      *2.92    Growth  Rate:  2.1^% 

Standard  Deviation:  .35 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
.Source  of  data:  individual  organisation  iinancial  statements. 


TABLE  9-60       '  ^ 

TOTAL  INCOME  ($  MUSions) 
17  Museums 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


Actual  79,05      87.08      81.67      98.9*     10^.39     113.^7     122.89  f33.93 

Dollars  * 


156.25    179.29  -  Growth  Rate:  9.30% 
*  Standard  (>eviatipn:  .30 


Dollars  Deflated  By  79,05  82.76  7^.20  85.8*  8*.I3  82.51  83.7*  86^7* 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By  79.05  82.8I  7*.97  87.35  8*.5*  '  82.7*  83.67  86.19 
Consumer  Price  Index 


95.1 1     100.28    Growth  Rate:  2.33% 
Standard  Deviation:  .26 

9*.23      98.8*    Growth  Rate:  2.12% 
Standard  Deviation:  .25 


,ERLC 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organisation  financial  statements. 
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.685 


• 


Actual 
Dollar$ 


TABLE  9-61 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  ($  Millions)  ' ; 

17  Museums 

FY70      FY71*     FY72      FY73      FY74      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

65.24      76.38      72.28      84.83      90.80     109.43     125.02     137.76     139.92    .159.39    Growth  Rate:  10.75%| 

Standard  Deviation:  .29 


Dollars  Deflated  By      55  24 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

72.59  65.66 

73.60  73.18 

79.58  85.19 

89.22 

85  18 

89  14 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

"  3.69% 
.23 

Dollars  Deflated  By  65.24 
^Consumer  Price  Index 

72.64  66.34 

74.89  73.53 

79.80      85.12  . 

88.66  > 

84.38 

87.87 

Growth  Rate: 
Standard  Deviation: 

3.48^ 
.22 

Data  dellated  using  indices  readjusted  toFY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 

TABLE  9r62 

* 

SURPLUS/(DEFICIT)  ($  Millions) 
17  Museums 

\                  ^  FY70 

FY71  FY72 

FY73      FY74      FY75  FY76 

?Y77 

FY78 

FY79 

Actual  J3.82 
Dollars 

10.70  9.40 

14.44"  13.59 

4.04  -2.13 

-3.83 

16.32 

19.91  . 

Dollars  Defjated  By  13^32 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

10.17  8.54 

12.52  10.95 

2.94  •    -1.45  ^ 

-2.48 

9.94 

U.13 

Dollars  Deflated  By      j3  g2 
Consumer  Price  Index 

10.18  8.63 

1 

12.74  11.00 

2.95  -1.45 

-2.47 

9.84 

10.97 

Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Jndlviduat  organization  financial  statements. 

1 

as?  y 

688  . 

\ 

•    -  FY70 

6  Museums      2  50 

1970-  79 

4  Museums  ^ 

1971-  80     '  , 


Museums 
1973-79 


NA 


'FY71 
2,65  ' 

2,62 

NA 


FY  72 
2M 

2.11 

NA 


FY73 
2,27 

2,29 

5,32 


TABLE  9-63 

ATTENDANCE  (Millions) 
Oimparisoni  6/ 1^,  and  *9  ^tuseums 

FY7't      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


2,12       2,31       2,19       2,13       2,93  2,77 


c  * 


2,07       2,i5       1,98       i,95       2,72  3,80 

/      ;  . 

5M       (^^il      '5,79       6,r't       6,9't  '^9,56 


FY80 
NA 

NA 


ource  of  data:  Individual  organtzatton  annual  reports* 
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TABLE  9-6<t 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
I   Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


MEMBERSHIP  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schools 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7<t      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78   ■  FY79 


,90        1,05  1,0'f 


,90  1,00 
,90  1,00 


t,lS 


1,35        \M        1,51  IM 


,95  1,03 


1,09 


1;05       1,03  1.22 


2,21 
1,3't 


,96       Lot        1.09^       U05       1,03       1.21  1,33 


2,(t7    Grovrth  Rate:  11,57% 
Standard  Deviation:  ,32 

l^3g    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation:  ,30 

1,36    Growth  Rate: 

Standard  Deviation:  *29 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  7\70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements* 


Actual 
Dollars 


^      TABLE  9-65 

EDUCATION  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
■  5  Museums  With  Art  Schools  - 

FY70  FY  71  FY72  FY73  FY?!*  FY75  FY76  FY77  FY78 
Zt7       2,80       3,13       3,'t8       3,99       't,52       5,05  '     5,<t2  6,i9 


Dollars  Deflated  By  2,47 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


2,66       2,?'t       3,02       3,21        3,29  3,51  3,77 


DijUars  Deflated  By  2,47  2,66  2,87  3,07  3,23  3,30  3,4<t  3,49  .  3,73 
Consumer  Price  Index 


FY79 

7,24    Growth  Rate:  12,36% 

Standard  Deviation:  ,10 

<^,05    Growth  Rate:  5.20% 

Standard  Deviation:  Jl 

3,99    Growth  Rate:  ^.9Z% 

Standard  Deviation;  43 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements* 
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Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Defla'.Ml  By 
Implicit  GN**  'deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


8.39 
8.39 
8,39 


TABLE  9-66  - 

^  INVESTMENT  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schools 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7i*      FY75      FY76  FY77 


7.1*9 
7.11 
7.12 


6.89 
6.26 
6.33 


8.i;r9  10.31 
7.36  8.31 


7.1*9 


8.35 


8.25 
6.00 
6.01 


;0.i*2  11.75 
7.10  7.61 


7.09 


7.56 


FY78  FY79 

11.81      15.55    -jfowth  Rate:       ■  7A2% 
Standard  Deviation:  .66 

7.19       8.70    Growth  Rate:  0.57% 
Standard  Deviation:  .61 

7.12       8.57    Growth  Rate:  0.36% 
Standard>Deviatio'n:  .60 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


vO 

( 


Actuar 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By  . 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-67 

AUXILIARY  INCOME  ($  Milli<jbs) 
3  Museums  with  Art  Schools 

FY70      FY71      FYZ2  ■  FY73     *FY7i*      FY75     FY76  FY77 


1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


1.93 
1.83 
1.83 


1.67 
1.69 


2.20 
1.91 
1.91* 


2.51 
2.02 
2.03 


2.78 
2.02 
2.02 


2.30 
1.57 
1.57 


3.18 
2.06 
2.05 


FY78  FY79 

3.87       6.23    Growth  Rate:  '  i2.tO% 
Standard  Deviation:     .95  - 

2.36  3.1*8  '  Growth  Rate:  5.2tt% 
I                    Standard  Deviation:  .S7 

2.31*       3.1*1*    Growth  Rate:  5.02% 
Standard  Deviation:  .86 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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if 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-68 

EARNED  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schools  ^ 

FY70      FY?!      FY72      FY  73      FY7»      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

15M      15*98      15*»3      18*93      2L60      21*00      2»*0»      26*»7      29*20     37*28    Growth  Rate:    ^  9*87% 

Standard  Deviation:  *39 


Dollars  Deflated  By  15^^  15^19  i^^qI  16*»2  17*»1  15*27  16*38  17*1»  17*78  20*85  Growth  Rate: 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


2*87% 

St<indard  Deviation:  *36 


Dollars  Deflated  By      15^(^6      15*20      1»*16      16*71      17*50      15*31      16*37      17*0»      17*61      20*55    Growth  Rate: 


2*66% 


Consumer  Price  Index 


Standard  Deviation:  *35 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY  70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements* 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-69 

SUPPORT  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schools 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY  73      FY7»      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 

15,91      15,25      lo'!52      ia67      18*87      19,6»      18*80      15*00     22*73     2»*5»    Growth  Rate:  6*38% 

Standard  Deviation:  1,16 


Dollars  Deflated  By  15^91  1^,50  9*56  9*25  15*21  U,28  12*81 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


9*71      13*8»      13*72    Growth  Rate:  -0,»0% 

Standard'.Deviation:  U<h 


Dollars  Deflated  By  15^91  1(^^51  9,66  9*»2  15*28  U*32  12*80  9*65  13*71  13*53  ^  Growth  Rate:  -0*61% 
Consumer  Price  Index  c*^-^^-j  1  m 


Standard  Deviation:  1*01 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base* 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements* 
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TABLE  9-70 


TOTAL  INCOME  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Scho4>ls 

FY70      FY7I      FY72  '   FY73      FY7i»      FY75      FY76  FY77  FY78  FY79 

Actual                      31.37      31.23     25.95     29.59     tOM     i»0.63     i»2.85  tlA?  51.93      61.82  Growth  Rate:  8.28% 

Dollars  ■  Standard  Deviation:  *.65 

Dollars  Deflated  By      31.37     29.68     23.57      25.67      32.62     29.55      29.20  26.86  31.61      3i».57  Growth  Rate:  1.38% 

Implicit  GNP  Deflator                                   ^  '  "  Standard  Deviation:  .56 

Dollars  Deflated  By      3^.37     29.70     23.82      26.13      32.78     29.63     29.17  26.69  31.32      3<».08  Growth  Rate:  1.17% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  .54 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70'as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 

Dollars  Deflated  By 
Consumer  Price  Index 


TABLE  9-71 

EDUCATION  EXPENSES  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schools 

FY70      FY71      FY72      FY73     •FY7i»      FY75      FY76  FY77 
3.63 


3.U 
3.U 
3.  I* 


3.W 
3.32 
3.32 


3.30 
3.33 


4.18 
3.63 
3.69 


4.60 
3.71 
3.73 


4.95 
3.60 
3.61 


5.67 
3.86 
3.86 


6.28 
4.07 
4.04 


FY78  FY79 

7.08       8.47    Growth  Rate:  11.27% 
Standard  Deviation:  .19 

4.31       4.74    Growth  Rate:    '  4.17% 
Standard  Deviation;  .17 

4.27       4.67    Growth  Rate:  3.96% 
Standard  Deviations  .17 


Data  deflated  ustrtg  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-72      ,  . 

TOTAL  EXPENSfeS  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schodls 

FY70      FY7i      FY72      FY73      FY7<f      FY75      FY76  FY77      FY78      FY79  ' 

Actual                       21.0<f      21.01      20.<fl      2<f.86      29.?9      35.9<f      <f0.20  38.69      37.9<f      (f4.67  '  Growth  Rate:  10.01,% 

Dollars  Standard  Deviation:  .53 

Dollars  Deflated  By      21.0<f      19.96      18.5<f  *  21.57     2<f.OI      26.U     27.<fO  25.06      23.10     2<f.98    Growth  Rate:        ,  3.00% 

Implicit  CNP  Deflator  *                 Standard  Deviation:  .<f6 

Dollars  Deflated  By      2I.O<f      19.98      18.73      21.95      2<f.lO      26.21    S27.37  2<f.90     22.88  ^  2<f.62    Growth  Rate:  2.79% 

Consumer  Price  Index  Standard  Deviation:  ..<f6 

Data^deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 


Actual 
Dollars 


TABLE  9-73 

'  J* 

SURPLUS/toEFlCIT)  ($  Millions) 
5  Museums  with  Art  Schools 

FY70  FY71  FY72  FY73  FY7<f  FY75  FY76  FV77  FY78  FY79 
10.33      10.23       5.5<f       'f,73      10.69       <f.69       2.6<f       2.78      13.99  17.15 


dollars  Deflated  By  1Q  33  9.72 
Implicit  CNP  Deflator 


5.03  8-62       3.<fl        1.80        1.80       8.52  9.59 


Dollars  Deflated  By  10.33  9.72  5.08  ■  (f.l8  8.66  3.<f2  1.80  1.79  8.<f<f  9.<f6 
Consumer  Price  Index 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data*. '  Individual  organizatioii  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-7*  , 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  BALANCE  -  END  OF  THE  YEAR  ($  Millions) 

12  Museums 

FY70     FY71      FY72     FY73     FY7*     FY7y     FY76     FY77     FY78  FY79 


Actual 
Dollars 


313.32    351.03    37LH    360.26    315.99.  518.10    32*.38    326.3*    321.28    328.93    Growth  Rate:  -0.67% 

Standard  Deviation:  r.28 


Dollars  Deflated  By  313^32  333.62  337.W  31^2.56  254.67  231.31  221.04  211.36  1.  .58  183.97  Growth  Rate*  -7.00% 
Implicit  GNP  Deflator 


Standard  Deviation:  .31 


Dollars  Deflated  By  313.32  333.8*  3*0.93  318.05  255.88  231.95  220.86  210.03  193.75  181.3*  Growth  Rate:  -7.19% 
Consumer  Price  Index  > 


Standard  Deviation:  .33 


Data  deflated  using  indices  readjusted  to  FY70  as  the  base. 
Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements. 


I 


TABLE  9-75 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  BALANCE  -  END  OF  THE  YEAR  ($  Millions) 
.   Comparison  of  3  Small*  %  Medium*  and  5  Large  Museums 

FY70      FY71  .    'FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76      FY77      FY78  FY79 


3  Small 
Museums 


.59        .60        .56       1.17       1.16       1.15       l.H       1.18       1.18       1.22    Growth  Rate:  9.*1% 

Standard  Deviation:  1.09 


4.  Medium 
Museums 


11.85      12.36      12.77      12.67      12.7*      12.68      13.12      13.62      l(t.23      16.73    Growth  Rate:  2.775fi 

Standard  Deviation:  .26 


5  Large 
Museums 


300.87    338.03    358.11    3*6.(t2  *  302.09    30*.27    310.(t5    311.87    306.21    311.33    Growth  Rate:  -0.76% 

Standard  Deviation:  .32 


Source  of  data:    Individual  organization  financial  statements. 
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TABLE  9-76 

FUND  BALANCE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  -  ALL  FUNDS  ($  Millions) 
Con^arison:  12,  l^^,  and  17  Museums 

FY70       FY71      FY72      FY73      FY7*      FY75      FY76     FY77      FY78      FY79  FY80 

12  Museums  383.53    j^|8.66    **8.7*    *57.l4    W1.28    **8.39    *58.50    W.03    *62.57    W1.60        NA-   Growth  Rate: 

1970-  79  '  Standard  Deviation: 

'i 

Museums       na    397.79    *30.25    **2.96    *17.13    *3f*.87    W.76    *52.75    *67.8*    511.13    566.56    Growth  Rate: 

1971-  80  *  Standard  Deviation: 

17  Museums       na        NA        NA   527.50  *501.90    5I9.*0    528.83    535.57    551.67    595.*5        NA    Growth  Rate: 
1973-79  ;  Standard  Deviation: 

Source  of  data:  Individual  organization  financial  statements* 


1 
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APPENDIX  A 


CHTTglUA  IISBD  BY  DIPFBRENT  ORGAMIZATIOWS  FOR 
MEMBERSHIP  OR  INCLUSION  Pf  A  SORVEY 


» 

National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts^  Ihc*  (NRCA)  A-2 
The  Status  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum  Institutions  in 
the  United  States  in  1976 


Op^a  America^  Membership  Criteria  A-4 

National  Opera  Institute^  A  CensiB  of  Organizations  A-5 
Prodtidng  OPera/Murfcal  Theatre  in  the  United  Statas 

Office  of  Education^  U*S*^  Department  of  Health,  Education  A-fi 
and  Welfare^  Lola  Eriksen^  MufHims  and  Related 
Institutions;   A'  Baste  Program  Survey 

Museums  USA  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts^  Inc.  A-7 
A  Study,  toe  the  National  Endowmmt  for  the  Arts,  et  aL  . 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics/Institute  of  A-8 
Museum  Services  ^CES/IMS)*  Museum  Program  Survey,  1979/ 
A  siu^  conducted  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc*  and  Myseum 
Universe  Survey.  1978 

CLASSinCATIOHS  OF  MUSEUMS 

Classification  of  Types  of  Museums:  Museum  Program  A-9 
Survey,  1979  and  Official  Museum  Direct<yy,  American 
Association  of  Museums  and  National  Register  Publishing 
Company                          '  - 

Classification  of.  Type  of  Collection  (Museums)*  A-10 
NCES/IA^  Museum  Pw^gram  Survey  1979 


i 
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HAtlOHAL  RSSEABCH  CENTER  OF  THE  ARTS,  INC.  (NRCA) 

The  Status  of  NonproHt  Arts  and  Museum  In8tituti(»ts  in  the  United  States 

in  1976 


1 


Criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  total  listings  (universe  population)  from 
whidi  the  sample  was  selected  were  the  following: 

h  Museums 

a*     The  institution  has  p^manent  facilities  whi 
public  on  a  regularly  scheduled  ba^«  ^ 

* 

b.     The  facilities  are  open  three  months  or  more  per  year  and  ti 
minimum  of  25  hours  p&  week  during  at  least  three  months  of 
'       ^  the  year* 

.  The  museum  owns  or  utilizes  coHectioos  in 'the  fields  of  art, 
history,  science  and  technology,  natural  science,  zoology,  or 
botany* 

d*     The  museum  is  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organization* 


e* '    The  museum  has  at  least  ^  one  full-time  paid  employee  with 
academic  trainii^  or  special  knowledge  relating  to  the  major 
^  subjects  represented  in  the  collection*  ' 

f*  The  operating  budget  .for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  averaged 
a  minimum  of  $1,000  a  jmonth  for  each  month  the  museum  was 
open* 

g*  If  a  miseum  is  affiliated  with  another  organization,  it  has  to 
have  functions  and  a  budget  that  are  identiHable  and  separate 
from  the  affiliate. 
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Performing  Art'  Organizations 

:'  "    *        X  . 

a.     An  organization  has  to  be  a  nonprofit  arts  <x  cultural  <Mrganization« 

to 

^  An  organfzaiion  has  to  involve  the  efforts  of  more  than  one 
person  in  some  type  of  associated  <^  corporate  f<Mrm. 

c«     An  c^ganizatioit^s  operating  expenditures  in  fiscal  t975*76  had  to 
'  o  be  a  minimum  of  IS^OOO  <:^^  \t  m  organization  were  operative 
t<x  fewer  than'12  months^  it  had  to  have  operating  expenditures 
of  at  least  $1^000  per  rtionth  f<Mr  three :  consecutive  months* 

d.  If  an  <Mrgenization  afflHated  with  fjiother  orgenizationt  it  has 
to  have  fijncti<^  and  a  bu<^et  that  are  identifiable  and  separable 
from  the  affiliate, 

e«  The  organization  must  have  one  of  the  followingt  l)  the  IntenticHi, 
to  pay  performers^  2)  paid  audiences^  or  3)  one  full-time 
professional  employee* . 

Service  Organizations  and  Other  Artst 

■i 

a.   '  An  organization  has  to  be  a  nonprofit  arts  <^  cultural  organization* 

ml 

%  An  organization  has  to  involve  the  efforts  of  m<Mre  than  one 
person  in  some  type  of  associated  <Mr  corporate  form* 

c«  An^organl2ation  must  have  functions^  a  budget^  and  financial 
records  that  are  separable  from  an  affiliated  wganjlzation  <x 
indilvidied  person*  ■  ■  > 

4 

d.  The  organization  must  have  a  person  responsible  t<x  administrative 
direction  and  have  l>een  jn  existence  for  at  least  two  years* 

e.  The  '  <»ganization  must  not  be  exclusively  a  membership 
organization  but  offer  programs  <Mr  services.  In  ^^tlon  to 
membmhip* 
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OPERA  AMERICA 


Opera  Americans  membership  is  composed  of  professional  opera  producir^ 


companies*  There  are  two  categories  for  membership. 
Companies  were  not  surveyed  until  1977*78  year. 


Correspondent 


Crit^a  to  qualify  as  a  Member  Company: 


be  a  non{wfit  corporation  in  Norths  bentral  or  South  America. 

have  scheduled  and  performed  at  least  two  performances  each 
of  three  staged  productions  of  operas  during  e^ch  of  the  two 
calendar  years  immediately  preceeding  the  year  of  its  applicatim. 

employ  at  least  one  full*time  professimal  manager  on  its  staff* 

utilize  an  orchestra  on  a  seasonal  or  annual^  rather  than  a  pickup 
basis. 

utilize  a  chorus  on  a  seasonal  or  annual^  rather  than  a  pickup 
basis*  . 

utilize  paid,  professiixial  artists  tot  at  least  some  part  of  its 
proc^uctions.  ^  > 

be  recommended  for  membership  by  two  members  of  Opera 
America* 

have  a  budget  not  less  than  $150^000. 


Criteria  to  qualify  as  a  Correspondent  Company: 


be  a  nonprofit  corporatiixi  in  Norths  Central^  or  South  AfTiCrica. 

produce  more  than  one  performance  of  at  least  one  opera  per 
season  before  a  paid  audience  (or  two  cfHisecutive  yean^. 

utilize  an  orchestra  f<^  its  productions. 

utilize  paid  professional  artists  for  at  least  some  part  of  its 
productions* 

have  been  in  operation  for  two  years  with  a  minimum  bucket  of 
$25,000. 

(If  in  operation  less  than  two  years)  have  performed  at  least  two 
performances  each  of  three  operas  for  one  year  with  a  minimum 
budget  of  $150,000. 


ERIC 
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MATIOMAL  OPERA  INSTITUTE 


i 


of  Organizations  Producing  Opera/Musical  Theatre  in  the  United 

States 

The_criteria  used  for  inclusion  were: 

organization  has  tax-exempt  status  under  Section  501(g)(3)  of  the 
IRS  code»  oc  similar  proviaon 

organization  has  included  at  least  one  fully  staged  production  of 
an  opera/musical  theatre  wwk  in  its  repertoire  during  each  of 
the  last  three  seasons 

organization  is  the  originating  producer  of  its  repertoire  (not  a 
booking  or  presenting  organization) 

organization  pays  its  artists  wage  scales  which  corr^espond  to 
industry  accepted  minimums  - 

organization  engages  professional  management 

A  basic  criterion  fw  inclusion  in  the  Census  was  the  regular^  on-going 
production  of  opera/musical  theatre*  a  critericm  that  was  judged  to  have  been 
met  by  the  production  of  such  works  in  each  of  the  last  three  years^  NOI 
found*  however*  a  significant  number  of  organizations  which  produced 
opera/musical  theatre  in  two  of  the  past  three  seasons  and  included  them  in 
a  separate  section*  In  addition*  other  organizations  which  responded  too  late 
or  did  not  quite  meet  the  criteria  were  listed  but  not  included  in  any  of  the 
anaiy^^ 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Lola  Eriksen,  Museums  and  Related  Institutions:    A  Basie  Program  Survey 


The  screening  used  to  determine  which  operations  would  be  included  in  the 
data*processed  universe  utilized  the  following  criteria: 

The  museum— 

1.  Was  open  to  the  general  public  at  stated  hours,  and  at  least  4 
months  per  year  or  8  hours  per  week* 

2*  Exhibited  objects  in  at  least  me  of  the  following  categories, 
with  the  materiel  generally  being  owned  by  the  exhibiting 
organization  or  agency: 

a.  Organized,  iabded  coUectiiHis  of  objects,  speeim^  stich  ^ 
as  historic  artifacts,  works  of  art,  and  science  materials, 
including  living  plants  and  animals,  but  exdt^ing  library 
and  archival  materials,  except  for  displays  of  exceptional 
historic  interest,  and  exclusively  research  operations  unless 
some  educational/cultural  activities  (e^^  tours)  were 
provided* 

b*  Original  or  authentically  reproduced  period  furnishings  in 
original  or  authentically  reproduced  structures,  but  excluding 
those  buildings  still  functiming  expressly  for  original  purpose 
(e.g^  functioning  court  house)* 

c*     Dioramas,  habitat  groups,  and/or  teaching  exhibits* 

3.     Had  at  least  one  of  the  following  quality  indicators: 

a*     Cataloged  collections 

b.  Paid  staff  . 

c.  Professionally  designed  exhibits,  or  period  furniture  and 
furnishings^  or  authentic  reproductions* 

4*  Was  nonpforit  unless  the  enterprise  had  a  substantial  scholarly 
base  (professional  staff  and/or  formal  academic  research.) 
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National  Endowment  for  the  Arts*  1974»  Study  conducted  by  the  National 
Research  Center  for  the  Arts. 

Six  criteria  developed  the  museum  experts  were  used  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  institution  qualified  for  the  survey: 

The  institution  has  permanent  facilities  open  to  the  public  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  ba3is» 

The  facilities  are  open  three  months  or  more  per  year  and  a 
minimum  of  25  hours  per  week  during  at"  least  three  months  of 
the  year. 

The  operating  budget  for  FY  i971'72  (exeludinjj  expenditurel^for 
acquisitions  of  land*  buildings^  major  equipment,  and  for 
collections)  averages  a  minimum  of  $1»000  each  month  the 

museum  Js  open*  \ 

\ 

At  least  part  of  the  collectiori^  exhibited  is  owned  by  the 
institution* 

The  insitution  has  at  least  one  fuli*time  paid  employee  with 
academic  trainii^  or  special  knowledge  relating  to  the  major 
subjects  represented  in  the  coUectioh.. 

The  institution  is  a  nonpront  tax-$xempt  or^wization. 
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NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  AND  INSTITUTE  OF 
UVSEOM  SERAflCES,  Museum  Progriini  Survey^  1979  and  Universe  Survey 
1978.  >  .  , 


TtH!  criteria  used  were  deHned  in  the  following  definition: 


• , ,  an  institutim  or^ized  on  a  perr^an^nt  basis  fw  essentially  educational 
or  aesthetic  purposes  and  that  utilizes'  a  staff;  owns  or  uses  tangible  objects^ 
whether  animate  w  inanimate;  cares  for!  these  objects;  and  exhibits  them  ^o 
the  public  osi  a  regular  basis* 
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'  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TYPES  OF  MUSEUMS  USED  IN  NCES/IRSS  SURVEYS 


ART 


1* 


2* 

6. 

8. 
9* 


Art  Associations^  Councils  and 
Commissions^  Fouiidations  and 
Institutes 

Art  Association  Galleries 
Art  Museums  end  Galleries  , 
Arts  and  Crafts  Museums 
China,  Glass  and  SOver  Musaims 
CiyQ  Art  and  Cultural  Centers 
Decorative  Arts  Museums 
Folk  Art  Museums 
Textile  Musaims 


B.  CH1LDREN*S  AND  JUNIOR  MUSEUMS 

C.  GENERAL^  MUSEUMS 

D.  HISTORY 


1* 


2* 

6. 

8. 
9. 


Historic  Agencies,  Councils, 

Commissions,  Foundations,  and 

Research  Institutes 

Historic  Houses  and  Historic  \ 

BuOdings  - 

Historic  Sites 

Historical  and  Preservation 

Societies 

Historical  Society  Museums 
History  Museums  ♦ 
Maritime  and  Naval  Museums 
and  Historic  Ships 
Military  Museums 
Preservation  Projects 


E.  PARK  MUSEUMS  AND  VISITOR  CENTERS 

F.  SCIENCE 

1*  Academies,  Associations, 

Institutes  and  Foundations 
2*  Aeronautics  and  Space  Museums 
Z*  Agriculture 
4*  Anthropology,  Ethnology 

and  Indian  Museums 

Aquariums,  Marine  Museums  and 

Oceanariums 
6«  ArixMretums 

7*  Archaeology  Museums  and 
Archaeological  sites 


8*  Aviaries  and  Ornithology 

Museums 
9«  Botanical  Conservatories, 

and  Horticultural  Societies 
10«  Entomology  Museums^  and 
^       Insect  Collections 
11«  Geology,  Mineralo^  and 

Paleontology  MusoLims 
12«  Herbariums 
13«  Herpetology  Mi^aims 
14«  Industrial  Museums 
IS.  Medieal,  Denta^,  Health, 

Pharmacology,  Apothecary 
<     and  Psychiatry  Museums 
/16*.  Natural  Histdry^^d  Natural 

Science  Mus^mS; 
17*  Nature  cWers  ! 
18*  Planetariuijhs,  Observatories, 

and  Astronomy  Museums 
19*  Science  Museums  (General 

Science,  Physical  Science, 

Science-Technology  Center) 

20.  WUdUfe  Refuges  and  Bird 
Sanctuaries 

21.  Zoology  Museums,  Zoos, 
Children's  Zoos 

G.  SPECIAUZED 

1*  Antiques  Museums 

2^  Architecture  Musaiiff^' 

Z*  Audio-Visual  and  Film  Musaims 

4.  Circus  Mu^ms 

Communications  Museums 

6«  Coettime  Museums 

7.  Crime  Musaims 

8*  Forestry  Museums 

9«  Furniture  Museums 

X0«  Gun  museums 

Ih  Hobby  Musaims 

12*  Forological  Museums 

.  13*  Money  and  numismatics 
Museums 

14*  Mu^cal  Instruments  Museums 

~1S«  Outdoor  Musaims 

16*  PhOateUc  Museums 

17.  Religious  Museums 

18*  Theater  Museums 

19*  Toy  and  Dolf  Musaims 

20*  Transportatic^  Museums 

21*  Wax  Musaims 


Source;  Official  Musaim  Direetyy* 

American  Association  of  Museums  and  National  Register  Publishing  Company 

•other  categories  in  the  Directory  were  College  and  University  museusm}  Company 
Museum^  Exhibit  Area^  Libraries  Having  Collections  Other  than  Book^  National 
and  state  Agencies,  Councils,  and  Commissions^  and  Nature  Centers* 


CLASSfflCATION  OF  TYPE  OF  COLLECTION  (M0SEOM) 


1,  ART 


3*    SCIENCE  (Continued) 


Arts  and  Crafts 
Decorative  Arts 
Fine  Arts 
^   Folk  Art 
Photography 

Technological  Art/Design 
Other  Art  (specify) 

2.  HISTORY 

Historic  Houses  and  Historic  Buildings- 
Historic  Sites 
History  ^ 

Maritime  Navel  and  Historic  Ships 
MUitary 

Other  History  (specifjr) 

3*    SCIENCE  ' 

Aeronautics,  Astronomy^  and  Space 
Animal  (live)  Aquatic^  Entomogical, 

Herpetologicalf  and  Ornithological 
Animal  Preserved' 
Anthfopologicalt  Ethnological^ 

and  Indian  * 
Archaeological 
Geological,  Mineral,  and.. 

Peleontological 
Industrial 

Medical,  Dental,  Healthy  and 

Pharmacological 
Natural  History  and  Natural 

Science  ' 
Plants^  Agriculture^  Arboreous, 

Botanical,  Herbaceous,  and  , 

H<Mrticultural 


Science  General 

Physical  Sci^ce  and  Math 

Technology 

Other  (specify) 

4«  SPECIALIZED 

Antiques 
Architectual 
Audio*Visual  and  Film 
Circds^ 

Communications 

Costume 

Criine 

Forestry 

Furniture 

Oun 

Hobby 

Horological 

Money  and  Numismatic 
Musical  Instruments 
PhQateUcal 
Religious 
Theatrical 
Toy  and  Do^ 
Transportation 
Other  (specify) 


Source:   Museum  Program  Survey  1979 
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APPENDIX  B 


___4mputat:on  and  correction  of  data 
imputation  . 

To  calculate  accurate  growth  rates  on  variables  of  data^  no  niissing 
obvservations  should  occur%  If  there  are  missing  observations,  then  the  growth  rate  is 
based  on  inaccurate  data  and  is  itself  unreliable*  Thereforet.  where  an  organization 
did  not  have  a  value  for  a  particular  variable^  our  choice  was  to  either  impiite  a  value 
to  plug  the  hole  or  eliminate  that  organization  from  the  calculation  of  the  growth 
rate*  For  a  few  missing  data  items,  we  did  impute  missing  data«  but  for  most  missing 
data  values  we  chose  tj  eliminate  the  organization  rather  than  plug  with  average  or 
fonnula-areated  values*  When  we  did  impute  datat  we  imputed  values  organization  by 
organization*  We  usually  used  the  average  between ^e  two  years  on  either  side  of 
the  missing  data  item^  unless  we  had  a  particular  piece  of  informaton  that  made  a 
different  value  for  the  mining  data  more  appropriate; 

The  following  data  were  imputed  (also  see  the  separate  chapters  for  details): 

Symphony  Major  variables  of  earned^  support^  and  Wtal  income^ 

expenses^  and  earnings  gap  ere  imputed  for  Major  orchestras 
that  did  not  report.  Other  variables  were  not  imputed* 

For  the  samples  of  all  Regional  and  all  Metropolitan 
orchestras,  imputation  was  done  by  using  averages  of  those 
that  did  report  for  those  that  did  not  report.  Agaln^  this  was 
only  for  th6  important  ^variables*  No  growth  urates  were 
calculated  for  other  variables*  _ 

Operas  '  No  imputations  were  made  because  data  for  operas  are  so 

volatile  from  one  year  to  the  next  due  to  the  nature  of  opera  ^ 
production  %' 


*  The  only  exception  was  for  two  groups  of  orchestras  for  the  variable  "total 
,  expenses''  only* 
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Theaters 


Data  values  were  imputed  only  for  missing  conservatory 
(theater  schooi)  figures*  See  the  chapter  on  Theaters  for 
more  detail* 


Dance  Companies    Total  Expenses  were  imputed  for  two  missing  years  for  one 


organization*  This  was  done  after  discussion  with  the 
general  manager  of'  the  company  regarding  the  level  of 
activity  for  that  year*  Also*  see  the  chapter  on  Dance  for 
specifics  on  data  corrections* 


Museums  * 


Data  for  private  and  government  support  were  imputed  for 


one  organization  for  four  years.  Total  support  was  reported 


\ 


,  for  each  year  and  the  split  between  the  private  sector  and 


government  was  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  later  years*. 


DATA  CORRECTION 


Because  each  of  our  data  bases  (except  orchestra)  was  developed  from  two 
different  data  bases  or  from  financial  statements  (which  usually  lacked  consistency 
throughout  the  decade)^  we  found  a^ number  of  problennst  some  of  which  we  corrected* 
Discussion  of  these  problems  and  our  resolution  is  given  below* 

1  4 

Definition  of  Data  Items*  tack  of  adequate'item  definition  or  specific  inclusion 
or  exclusion  of  items  significantly  altered  some  data  items*  Where  particular  items 
have  been  defined*  even  if  that  definition  differs  from  one  data  source  to  another*  the  * 
differences  in  definition  can  be  accounted  ^or  and  the  data  adjusted  to  make  them 
equivalent  from  one  year  to  the  next* 


government  grants)*  In  the  Ford  Foundation  study*  there  were  two  places  where  a 
respondent  could  include  a  grant  from  government^  either  under  *lgrants  for  services 
required"  which  was  part  of  performance  income  under  earned  income^  or  under 
support  income  from  government  sources*  Since  Earned  Income  is  one  of  two  major 


For  example*  a  major' problem  was  in  the  placement  of  grants  (especially 
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components  of  the  Earnings  Gap,  this  misplacement  oi  as  signiiicant  an  item  as 
"grants  with  services"  could  materially  dUtort  the  data^  Opera  America  (until  1980) 
and  TCG  (in  its  early  years)  had  no  instructions;  they  just  listed  various  data  items. 
Since  we  had  individual  organization  data  f  or  197^  Jrom  both  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  alternate  source  for  operas  and  theaters^  we  made  indepth  comparisons  so  that  we 
coM^d  account  for  reporting  diiierences.  Out  of  tS  operas  that  we  tried  to  match  up 
(using  1974  data  irom  both  data  sources),  -  nine  reported  government  grants  in 
diiierent  places.  One  included  a  government  grant  in  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
excluded  it  in  Opera  America^  one  included  the  grant  in  Opera  America  and  excluded 
it  irom  the  Ford  Foundation,  The  other  seven  put  their  grants  in  a  different  place  on 
the  two  questionnaires.  This  same  problem  occurred  in  the  12  theaters  we  tried  to 
match*.  The  TCG  questionnaire  in  197^*  lacked  definition^  about  the  placement  of 
government  monies  and,  consequently,  six  were  inconsistent  from  one  questionnaire  to 
the*  other.  For  dance  comapnieSf  we  found  that  most^financial  statenwnts  put  all 
government  grants  together,  thus  differing  from  the  Ford  Founuaaon  data  base^  For 
museumSf  the  practice  was  relatively  consistent  on  financial  statements— to  record  all 
government  monies  in  one  place.  ,The  major  problem  with  museums  was  that  some 
financial  Statements  did  not  segregate  government  from  private  support  at  alU 

*  Another  problem  area  was  "corpus  earnings"  or  Endowment  Incomei  In  the  Ford 
Foundation,  this  was  defined  as  "..^income  earned  from  endowment  corpus  funds^ 
capital  fundSf  or. special  funds  thatVas  used  for  operating -inconiei«*"i  It  was  placed 
att&  public  an4  private  support  Contributions  and  grants)  but  before  the  total  for 
unearned  ti^e.^  support)  income^  This  varied  from  the  accounting  convention  during 
the  70's  (this  convention  is  still  followed)  in  which,  if  it  was  included  at  all  in  the^ 
"operating  income".  It  was  usually  considered  earned  income^ 

In  no  other  questif^uiaire  were  corpus^^  earnings  segregated  from  other 
investment  earnings^  thus  destroying  any  comparability  in  earned  and  support  income 
totals  between  questionnaires.  To  gain  comparability,  we  placed  the  Ford 
Foundation's  corpus  earnings  under  earned  income  to  match  other  data  iyases. 

The  source  of  contributions  was  another  problematic  area.  In  opera  and  theater, 
contributions  from  individuals^  foundations^  and  businesses  were  hopelessly  mixed  up. 
The  total  of  the.  three  items,  including  united  arts  fund  contributions,  matched  in  a 


majority  of  the  cases*  Lack  oi  proper  specification  is  probably  the  root  of  the 
probtem*  Without  defining  small  family  foundations  and  trusts  as  either  ^'individual 
contributions^'  or  **foundation  contributions",  the  respondent  is -forced  to  make  that 
choice  and  can  arbitrarily  chose  one  or  the  other*  Furthermore,  that  choice  may  vary 
from  year  to  year  or  frooi  questionnaire  to  questionnaire*.  It  is  the  variance  in  what  is 
included  that  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  data;  United  arts  fund  giving  presents  a 
similar  nrtorass.  Two  the^^^ers  listed  a  UAF  gift  in  TCG  as  a  business  gift  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  because  a  business  had  given  a  contribution  that  was  funneled  thdrugh  a 
UAF  and  the  Ford  Foundation  did  not  have  ^  separate  UAF  line*  Out  of  ten  theaters 
that  reported  the  ^  same  figures^  for  private  conributions^,  only  two  reported  the 
underlying  data  items  in  the  same  way  on  both  questionnaires. 

1  * 
For  dance  and  museums,  where  we  worked  from  audited  financial  statements^ 

we  usually  lacked  any  detail  on  the  source  of  private  contributions*.  Major  grants 

^  '~ 
from  foundations, or  businesses  would  infrequently  appear,  but  more  often  they  would 

J* 

*  b^lumped  in  with  individual  giving*  \(£here  we  also  have  data  from  IRS  Form  990s,  we 

found  th^t  the  private  giving  is  also  lumped  together*  However,  all  gcants  from 

•f  ^  '  c  ' ' 

governmental  sources  were  usually  segregated  by  the  auditors.    The  normal 

accounting  convention  has  been  to  report  all  government  funds  as  support  income, 

even  for  "^grants  with  services  required***  The  main  problem  that  we  encountered  with 

financial  statements  was  that  sometimes  there  would  be  no  breakout  between  private 

and  public  (government)  support*  A  single  figure  would  be  reported  for'all  grants  and 

contributions.         ,  - 

* 

As  a  footnote,  the-conclusipn  that  we  draw  from  this  experience  is  that  data 
items  must  be  well  defined;  and  what  is  to  be  induded  or  excluded  must  be  stated* 
^Organizations  that  have  been  collecting  financial  informaton  have  obviously  also 
'  dome  to  this  conclusion*  TCG  and  Opera  America  over' the  yea^s  since  197^*  (their 
first  year)  have^made  their  questionnaires  more  detailed  and  have  more  carefully 
defined  data  items*  The  IRS  also  has  changed  its  form  mainly  to  include  more 
detailed  definitions* 

Definition  of   the   Organization*    As   we   compared   data   of  individual 
organizations,  especially  theaters  and  dance  companies,  we  jEound  another  dejEinitional 
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problem:  which  part  oi  the  organization  in  question  were  we  meastring?  Oi  the  18 
theaters^we  compared^  we  iound  nine  that  ,had  major  differences  that  we  should 
investigate*  Of  those  nlne^  three  theaters*  differences  could  be  accounted  for 
because  ^th.ey  had  reported  thei^  conservatory /school  financial  figures  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  had  excluded  these  in  the  early  years  of  the  TCG  ^rvey*  It  was  not 
c\^r  on  either  the  Ford  Foundation  form  or  7CG*s  form  that  one  was  either  supposed 
to  include  or  exclude  affiliated  activities^  such  as  the  schooL  The  Ford  Foundation 
did  have  the  instruction  that  the  financial  figures  reported  should  match  the  audited 
.  figures  ahdt  iq  most  cases^  a  school  of  the  pertorming  arts  organization  is  included  in 
the  audited  figures*  By  1977^  TCG  had  restructured  the  questionnaire  and  was  asking 
for  audited  financial  statements  to  verify  reported  figutes  and,  in  later  years,  those 
three  theaters  included  their  school  activities. 

If  one^looks  at  expense  totals  for  these  three  organizations,  steady  growthois 

seen  throughout  the  Ford  Foundation^  a  leveling  oii  or  decrease  for  TCG  in  the  years 

■1974  through  1976^  and  then  further  growth.  If  one  looks  at  the  "organization** 

without  (Js  school  figures  for  the  Ford  Foundation  years  and  later  TCG  years,  or 

preferablv  by  adding  the  school  into  the  middle  years,  one  obtains  a  mor^  realistic 

i        "  '  '    '  . 

picture  ^eflActing  tnore  even  growth  over  the  decade.  Therefore^  for  the  three 

theater^  with  missing  figures,  we  imputed  the  school  income  and  expense  figures  and 
added  ithese  to  the  other  operations. 

\    '  " 

In  danc^  the  [M'oblem  was  <ven  more  (^vipus.  Because  we  had  jElnancial 
staterhehts,  we  could  clearly  see  whether  the  dance  or  ballet  company  had  reported 
their  school  in  the  Ford  Foundation*  Our  rule  of  thumb  became  "as  reported  in  the 
Ford  Foundation*  so  we  will  do  in  the  70*s  Decade  Study^  This  school  problem  arose 
in  se^^en  out  of  1?  modem  dance  and  ballet  companies.  Only  one^  Martha  Graham^ 
preserfted  c^fficulty  in  resolving*  We^had  only  the  company*s  figures  and  not  the 
school's  figures  for  1975*  However^  because  of  the  reporting  of  beginning  and  'ending 
fund  balances  for  197^^  and  1976,  we  could  interpolate  how  the  school  had  done  Uts 
deficit)  anc  then  estimate  (impiute)  its  tuition  receipts  and  expenses»  based,  on  prior 
and  following  yearsr  *  ■  - 

Schools  did  not  present  a  problem  in  the  museum  data  base*  All  museums  which 
considered  schools  an  integral  organizational  part  reported  them  In  their  financial 
statements. : 


.   •  ■         ^  , "  ■  ■ 

The  inclusion/exclusion  of  the  school  problem  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger 
probl^:  what  part(s)  of  th?  oVganizatm  should  one  look  at?  Nonprofit  organizations 
(and  especially  larger  arts^and  cultural  otlganizations)  usual^^  do  not  account  for  and 
report  their  finances  in  a  itngie  fund*  Their  financial  activity  is  split  into  funds 
according  to  donor  restriction  or  to  hoy/  the  (Kganization  uses  them*  This  problem 
exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  museums^  but  also  appears  in  the-larger  performing  arts* 
Most  data  collections  in  the  past  have  requested  information  from  the  ^'operating 
fund'*  or  from  '^1  funds  used  for  current  operations***  The  latter  would  ^include 
restricted  funds  for  curr^t  use^  whereas  the  former  definition  would  most  likely 
exclude  these  funds. 

However^  many  organizations  have  'Endowment  funds'*  and/or  a  '^lant*'  or 
^'building  fund*'*  and  in  the  case  of  museums^  possibly  an  ^'acquisitions  fund*'*  If  one 
sees  only  the  '*operaring  fund/*  one  might  miss  grants  from  NEA  and  others  for^ 
purchase  of  arts  objects*  ior  creation  of  a  special  ballet  program^  and  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  facilities'  Although  it  is  more  common  to  see  all  expenses 
COTtained  in  tte  '♦operating  fiwjfd,"  sometimes  maintenance  and  utility  costs  are  in 
imother  fund*  However^  jth6  ;itost  significant  missing  data  would-be  contributions  ^d 
grants  to  the  nonoperatihg  funds*  These  frequently  represent  a  significant  part  of  ^e 
organization's  total  income*  Their  absence^  if  only  the  operating  fund  is  seen^  will 
understate  the  organization's  abillty-to  raise  contributed  income*  ^ 

tn  .creating,  a  museum  data  base^  we  have  data  on  six^  museums  that  repcH'ted 
both  operating  ?iid  total  funds  information*  Five  of  the  six  reported  ^.a  significant 
deficit  in  tlie  "operating  fund**  for  most  or  all- of  the  ten  years*^  However^  when  the 
o'^^^er  funds  9re  incfuded  and  the  picture  is  of  the  entire  organization^  the  /ncome  side 
dramatically  changes^  and  a  surplus  is  usually  reported*  It  is  true  that  the  board*s 
discretionary  ^use  of  that  other  income  may  be  very  limitedf  and  that  the  picture  is 
not  as  rosy  as  may  appear  using  ail  7ind$.  However^  It  is  alsa  not  th^  dismal  picture 
reflected  by  tte  *Viperating  fund'*  deficit  either*  From  reading  the  direQtor*s  or  the 
president  of  the  board^s  annual  report  (which  we  have  for  about  half  of  our 
organizations)^  it  becomes  clear  thatf  in  many  cases^  the  board  had  chosen  to  increase 
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■  ^  ■ 

the  endowment  fund  or  raise  money  for  a  major  construction  project,  rather  than 
raise  funds  to  cover  the  *V)perating"  deficits 

Our  conclusion  from  this  is  that  to  measure  the  economic  activity  of  larger  arts 
organization Sy  one^should  look  at  the  total  organization^  i»e*>  all  funds  combined,  and 
also  look  at  the  "endowment^'*  *^lant,!*^' and  •'funds  used  for  current  operations** 
separately^  We  did  this  where  possible  for  only  the  museum  data  base^  As  a  footnote, 
we  suspect  that  the  museum  surveys  performed  in  the  pact  have  significantly 
undercounted  the  econoniic  size  of  the  museum  industry  because  they  have  only  asked 
for  operating  irfcome  (or  did  not  specify  this,  in  which  case  they  will  have  gotten  only 
the  o|>erating  income)^  The  other  disciplines  were  based  on  either  the  Ford 
Foundation  or  ASOL  early  70*s  data*  Since  it  was  most  important  to  have  conffistent 
data*  we  followed  whatever  format  existed^  Furthermorfef  this  problem  is  not  as 
acute  in  the  performing  arts  for  the  70*s  as  with  museums.  However,  as  the  ^hapver 
on  Orchestras  discusses,  some  very  large  sums  of  money  were  given  for  non-cperating 
purposes,  which  may  explain  the  ability  of  organizations  to  run  with  deficits  in  the 
operating  fund  for  ja  number  of  y^rs. 

-  One  qther  reconciUatioo  problem  we  encountered  in  the  theater  area  was  with 
uhiversity  affiliated  theaters.  The  problem  of  measuring  in-kind  contributions  from 
parent  organizations  has  been  recognized  for  the  iLst  several  years  by  TCG»  It  is  not 
an  easy  problem  to  solve,  but  is  one  that  cannot  .be  ignored  in  data  collection  and 
analysis.  In  our  theater  sample,7we  had  three  university  affiliated  theaters,  all  of 
whose  data  differed  significantly  in  197^)^  between  the  Ford  Foundation  and  TCG^  * 
Neitti;:  quest  jnnaire  had  specifically  addressed  the  p^^oblem,  which  left  ^  the  three, 
respono^.  :  to  '  ople  with  the  problem  on  th()^  own»  Each  resolved  it  in  a  different 
way»  However,  by  1979,  ICG  had  a' questionnaire  that  took  the  in-kind  services  into 
account  and  consequently,  the  three  began  reporting  this  non-cash  economic  activity 
in  a  similar  manner^ 

This  same  problem  is  a  significant  one  in  the  museum  fields  Such  services  are 
not  valued  in  the  organization's  books.  In  collecting  financial  statement  Icom 
university  and  state/municipal  museums,  we  spoke  with  several  director;  jr  business 
officers  over  the  phone^  They  all  had  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Services  they 


currently  receive.  However,  recreating  that  data  for  years  past  was  determined  to  be 
too  difficult  and  financial  statements  in  the  1970's  consistently  ignored  this  type  of 
.  economic  activity* 


Resolution  of  the  Problems*  For  the  three  performing  arts  disciplines  in  which 
we  matched  data  to  the  Ford  Foundation's  data  base,  the  reconciliation  was  as  follows: 

Opera:         21  organizations 

^  matched  for  major  data  elements* 
9  ,  were  fully  reconciled* 

2  had  arithmetic  errors  that  we  found  and  corrected* 
2  had  totals  correct,  but  underlying  data  could  not  be  reconciled* 
2  had  minor  differences  (under  2%)*  that  could  not  be  reconciled* 
2  had  major  differences  (about  10%)  that  could  not  be  reconciled* 
Theater:       18  organizations  (none  matched  exactly) 
5  were  fully  reconciled* 

4  had  minor  differences  (under  2,5%)  that  could  not  be 
reconciled* 

7  had  differences  (up  to '60%)  that. we  identified  ^nd  adjusted* 
(These  differences  were  due  to  inclusion/exclusion  of  the 
conservatory/school,  in-kinds  from  the  university,  or  an 
accounting  mistake  such  as  recognition  of  a  grant*) 

2  had  major  differences  (10%)  that  could  not  be  reconciled* 

Dance:        15  organizations 

i4  organizations  were  matched  for  major  data  elements* 

1  company  had  to  have  data  adjusted  for  one  year  to  account  for 
reporting  differences* 

Therefore,  definitional  differences,  as  well  a^  differences  in  survey  design,  were 
taken  into  account  in  the  process  of  creating  our  data  bases.  Since  both  symphony 
and  museum  data  come  from  a  single  source  (ASOL  and  annual  reports/financial 
statements*  respectively),  this  resolution  problem  did  not  arise. 


*   Throughout  this  section  on  the  resolution,  the  percentages  refer  to  total  budget 
size  of  the  organization* 
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APPENDIX  C 
CALCULATING  THE  GKOWTH  RATE 


We  are  given  a  set  of  ijata  X^,  ,X^  where  n  is  the  number  of  years 

in  our  sample  and  X^  is  the  observation  in  year  t  for  a  given  variable  and 
a  given  group  of  organizations.   To  estimate  the  growth  rate  Y  for  that 

variable  and  group  of  organtzationst  we  first  transform  X^,  ^K^  to 

where  St        log  X^.  Theni  sinee  we  assume  exponential    growth,  t.e.t 

where  £  ^  is  ar  error  term*  we  use  least-^uares 
theory  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  ,  /J  ,  as  well  as  an  ^timate  of  the 
variance  of  /J  .  From  these  we  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  growth  rate 
1 9     and  of  the  standard  deviation  of  . 

The  exact  procedure-  for  these  calculations,  as  well  as  an  example, 
follows. 

*The  error  term  is  assumed  to  be  normally  distributed  with  mean  0  and 
variance  tf 2. 
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fcKmvSBS  for  Cedcalfftittg  Growth  Rate  and 
Its  Standard  Deviation 
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APPENDIX  D 


THE  ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  OF  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

i 

In  this  Appendix,  we  attempt  to  define  the  relationship  between  general 
economic  conditions  and  the  condition  of  the  arts  by  setting  up  an  economic  model. 
We  are,  therefore,  dealing  with  conditions  in  the  "industry,"  rather  than  of  an 
individual  **firm"  in  the  industry.  As  in  alt  economic  theory,  aggregate  behavior  is 
derived  Jrom  the  behavior  of  its  components.  First  is  developed  a  theory  oi  the 
behavior  of  an  art  **firm,**  and  from  that  is  derived  the  behavior  of  the  "industry." 

A  THEORY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR  OF  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  arts  organizations  are  benevolent  monopolists.  Although  they  control  price, 
they  are  in  the  not-ior^proiit  sector.  As  such,  their  goat  is  not  profit  maximization 
but  the  dissemination  oi  their  services  to  the  widest  audiences,  subject  to  (1)  their 
individual  budget  constraints  and  (2)  their  maintenance  oi  or  increase  in  the  present 
quality  oi  their  productions  or  services.  For  example,  a  symphony  orchestra  is  not 
likely  to  switch  to  popular  music,  even  though  that  could  increase  its  audience 
immensely.  Furthermore,  to  maintain  not-Jor-profit  status  (i.e..  Income  tax  exempt) 
irom  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  ap  organization  must  (l)  continue  to  provide  goods 
and/or  services  that  are  within  the  scope  oi  activities  ior  which  the  IRS  granted 

tax-exempt  status  and  (2)  not  show  an  exorbitant  profit  irom  its  activities  over  ti'ne. 

ft 

Since  the  goal  oi  arts  organizations  is  to  maximize  audience  size,  they  are  very 
hesitant  to  raise  ticket  prices  even  to  cover  costs.  In  our  symphyony  orchestra 
example,  ii  expenditures  had  to  be  covered  solely  by  ticket  receipts,  artistic 
performances  would  be  priced  out  oi  the  reach  oi  most  consumers,  and  attendance 
^  would  be  limited  to  a  select  group.   Consequently^  receipts  (afso  called  earned 
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income)  seldom  cover  expenditures,  producing  for  most  arts  organizations  a  gap 
referred  to  as  the  earnings  gap.  To  cover  the  earnings  gap,  arts  organizations  have 
another  source  of  Income-*contributions  (also  called  support  income).  Together,  the 
earned  income  and  the  support  income  represent  the  total  income  available  to  offset 
the  expenses  of  an  organizations.  Each  arts  organization  must  balance  its  revenue 
and  contributions  againSt  expenses,  not  on  a  year-by-year  basis,  but  on  a  long-^run 
basis.  It  qannot  allow  its  deficit  to  accumulate  Indefinitely.^^  Its  constraint  is 

£(Ej-R.-Ci)^0 
n  years 

where: 

Ej  =  total  expenditures  for  the  i*^  firm 

Rj  s  total  revenues  for  the  i*^  firm 

Cj  ^  total  contributions  to  the  i*^  firm  - 

The  unique  position  of  such  a  firm  allows  it  many  ways  by  which  to  attain  its  balance. 
It  can  increase  prices,  seek  more  contributions,  cut  back  output,  hold  the  lid  on  wage 
increases,  etc.  We  will  next  examine  how  its  expenditures,  revenue,  and  contributions 
are  determined. 

Expenditures—   — —  — 

Total  expenditures  consist  of  two  components:  artistic  labor  costs  and  the  costs 
of  other  inputs  (which  include  non-artistic  labor).  Total  expenditures  are  determined 
solely  by  total  expected  income  (revenues  and  contributions)  because  of  the  firm*s 
budget  constraint.  Hence,  if  total  income  goes  down,  total  expenditures  must  go 
down*  Or  if  the  costs  of  its  input  go  up,  it  must  either  raise  its  income  or  cut  back  on 
its  output.  We  will,  therefore,  look  first  at  the  deteroiinants  of  the  firm*s  output. 


*'  It  should^  be  noted  that  this  long-run  balancing  may  span  several  decades, 
especially  if  the  organization  has  a  large  endowment.  For  example,  in  the  late 

sixties  and  early^  seventies,  the  major  orchestras  were  closing  their  deficits  by 
dipping  into  their  accumulated  endowments. 
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Total  output  depends  on  the  costs  oi  the  Jactors  oi  production— the  wage  rate  oi 
artistic  labor  and  the  prices  oi  other  inputs.  We  can  lump  these  latter  prices  into  one 
average  price,  and  since  we  don't  know  the  specific  prices  oi  all  the  other  inputs,  we 
assume  that  they  move  with,  the  general  price  level*  In  addition,  the  level  oi  output 
depends  on  the  total  income  oi  the  iirm;  i.e.,  with  the  same  wage  rate  and  prices,  a 
iirm  with  an  annual  income  oi  $r  million  will  produce  more  than  a  iirm  with  a 
hali-miUion  annual  income. 

We  measure  output  by  its  value,  i.e.,  real  expenditures,  which  means  that  we 

must  dejlate  total  expenditures  by  an  index  oi  costs.  In  the  arts,  however,  artistic 

wagfe  rates  do  not  move  directly  with  the  prices  oi  other  inputs,  for  which  we  use  the 

general  price  level  as  a  proxy.  We  use,  instead,  a  weighted  combination  oi  the  wage 

rate  and  the  price  level— the  weights  being  the  fractions  of  total  expenditures  going 

to  wages  and  other  inputs*  A  change  in  real  expenditures  may  include  a  change  in 

quantity— e.g.,  length  of  season-^or  in  quality  of  inputs.  In  this  forn^ulation  we  need 

not  be  concerned  about  measuring  quantity  or  quality,  an  unresolved  difficulty  in  the 

services  generally  and  in  the  arts  particularly.   We,  therefore,  have  a  •'supply*' 

2/ 

function  of  the  arts  firm,  with  output  measured  by  its  value.  ' 

e-ej(W3,P,TIj)  +U^j  (l) 
where: 

e-        s  ^  real  expenditures  of  the  i*^  firm 

W   '    ^   artistic  wage  rate  "  

a 

P         ^   general  price  level 

Tl-       s   total  income  of  the  i*^  firm 
1 

U^-      =   random  error  term  * 


2/  This  supply  function  also  takes  in^o  account  capital-labor  substitution  in  response 
to  changes  in  their  relative  prices.  In  the  arts,  however,  the  evidence  shows  that 
such  substitution  is  minimal  or  nonexistent  (Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the 
Performing  Arts,  Vol.  1,  197^*.  p.  59) 
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The  wage  rate  in  the  arts  rejers  not  only  to  the  hourly  or  weekly  wage  rate,  but 
also  to  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  a  player  must  be  paid*  We  will  see  later  that, 
as  a  result,  labor  determines  the  level  of  output  to  a  large  extents 

Our  next  problem  is,  How  do  we  measure  total  income?  Is  it  'this  year's  income, 

last  year's,  or  something  else?  The  expenditures  for  this  year  are  decided  by  last 

year's  contracts.  Hence  last  year's  income  ^ould  appear  to  be  relevant^  On  the  other 

hand,  we  cannot  totally  ignore  this  year's  income^  for  if  the  organization  anticipates  a 

certain  amount  of  contributed  income  next  year,  it  will  contract  now  for  more 

expenditures^  A  more  .correct  measure,  in  our  opinion^  would  be  a  measure  of  the 

'permanent'*  income  of  the  firm».  Suppose  a  one-year  grant  was  donated;  does  that 

imply  that  the  firm  will  double  expenditures  this  year  and  cut  back  next  year  to  its 

old  level?   The  likv^^ihood  is  that  it  will  increase  this  year's  expenditures  only 

somewhat  and  shift  some  resources  to  future  years.  (Because  of  grant  requirements, 

the  organization  must  typically  use  the  entire  grant  in-the  year  it  is  given,  but  it  is 

not  deterred  from  diverting  other  resources.)   The  firm  reacts  to  its  usual  or 

permanent  level  of  income  and  spends  in  relation  to  that,  whether  the  current  year's 

income  is  above  or  below  that  leveU  In  this  way,  a  firm  could  plan  for  a  deficit  this 

year,  if  it  expects  it  to  be  temporary^  In  practice,  a  measure  of  the  permanent 

3/ 

income  is  a.  weighted  average  of  several  years'  income^  '  ^ 
Revenue 

Revenue  to  the  firm  is  an  expenditure  to  the  consumer^  Hence,  it  is  a  usual 
"demand"  function,  in  terms  of  total  expenditures  rather  than  quantity  purchased^ 
Since  we  are  looking  at  demand  over  time,  with  a  changing  peculation,  we  look  at 
revenue  per  capita  of  population,  which  depends  in  turn  on  prices  and  rncome.~(W^e 
assume  that  prices  of  substitutes  vary  with  the  general  price  leveU 


3/  For  a  full  rtiscussion  of  permanent  income  and  how  to  estimate  it  empirically,  see 
Friedman,  Milton^  A  Theory  of  the  Consumption  Function.  Princeton  UnivefsiTy 
Press,  1957. 
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In  addition,  we  must  include  the  cost  oi  time,  the  other  part  oi  the  **true  price*' 
of  attending  a  performance  or  exhibition  (the  consumption  of  some  '*art"  does  not 
requrie  time,  but  this  is  a  minority  of  arts  consumption).  It  has  been  shown  that,  in 
general,  if  we  do  not  take  tim<i  costs  into  account,  we  will  bias  the  income 
coeffiCfftnt.  This  holds  even  more  so  in  the  arts,  an  extremely  -dme^lntensive  good. 
To  measure  time  costs^  it  is  standard  to  use  the  general  wage  level.  We  have^  then: 


r  =r.  (P  ,P,  DPI,  W)  +U  . 
1      1    a'  '      '  ri 


5/ 


where: 


total  receipts  per  capita  of  the  i^^  firm 


(2) 


price  of  output 


DPI 


W 


=  disposable  personal  income 
^   general  wage  level  |.  < 


Contributions  .  : 

Contributions  to  the  arts  consists  of  three  components:  (l)  contril?utlons  from 
individuals  and   businesses,   (2)  government  grants,  and   (3)   income  from  an 
organization's  endowment.  We  include  income  from  endowments  in  contributions,  for' 
conceptually  they  are  simply  a  long-^term  stream  of  contributions.  That  is,  when  an 


y  Mincer,  3acob*  **Market  Prices^,  Opportunity  Costs  and  Income  Effects***  In: 
Measurement  in  Economics:  Studies  ih  Mathematical  Economics  and  Econometrics 

in  Memory  of  Yehuda  Greenfield.  Stanford  University  Press,  1963. 

  -  .  ^ 

V  To  use  this  demand  equation  in  cross  section,  we  must  add  a  quality  variable  for 
the  different  organizations.  The  same  holds  for  the  contribution  equation.  For 

'"^ur  purposesHt— is  assumed^that-in-  the  aggregate_over  time,  quality^  has  not 
appreciably  changed.  Also,  this  equation  holds  only  for  a  constant  supply  of  output. 
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endowment  fund  is  set  up^  the  organization  is  bestowed  with  a  permanent  stream  of 
contributions,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  given  title  to  the  endowment  principal  If, 
in  addition,  it  is  granted  unrestricted  rights  to  jthe  principal,  it  has  the  additional 
option  of  using  the  principal  itself^ 

(l)  Contributions  from  individuals  and  businesses  depend  on  the  general  level 
of  philanthropy  and,  possibly,  on  financial  conditions  in  the^arts.  ^e  have,  then,  for 
one  firm: 

Cj        =    Cj(GC,FC)   t  U^j'  (3) 
where: 

Cj  total  contribution  per  capita  to  the  i*^  firm^  ' 

GC  general  level  of  contributions 

FCj      =    financial  condition  of  the  i*^  firm 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  equation  is  for  a  constant  level  of  solicitation  of 
funds  by  managements  If,  however,  for  example,  management  decides  to  conduct  a 
new  fund-raising  dinner,  then  contributions  can  increase  even  with^the  same  general 
level  of  contributions  and  financial  condition  of  the  organization^  )9Ve  are  not 
interested,'  though,  in  equation  (3),  but  in  the  industry  function,  and  here  we  must 
beware  of  the  "fallacy  of  composition^" 

The  empirical  evidence  so  far  on  the  effect  of  FC.  on  c.  is  Inconclusive^^^  But 
even  if  a  worsening  of  the  financial  condition  in  one  firm  led^td  an  increase^  in 
contributions  to  that  firm,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  worsening  in  the  entire 

6/  The  study  by  Elsie  Myers  Martin  (*'A  Study  of  Financial  Support  to  the  Performing 
Arts/  Masters  expository  paper.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  3uly 
196^)  shows  only  that  in  the  cross-section  contributions  respond  to  the 
accumulated  deficits  But  this  does  not  Really  prove  anything,  for  a  latge 
accumulated  deficit  could  imply  that  the  organization  Is  large  and  has  large  annual 
contributions.  To  test  Martin*s  hypothesis,  the  individual  firms  would  have  to  be 
analyzed  over  time  or  be  standardized  for  size  in  the  cross-section^ 
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industry's  iinanciat  condition  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  contributions  to  the  industry. 
For  even  \i  it  were  true  that  contributors  shijt  their  contributions  ^rom  Jirm  A  to 
Jirm  B  in  response  to  a  worsening  oi  B*s  position  relative  to  A,  it  is  not  necessarily 
implied  that  they  will  shiJt  contributions  Jrom  hospitals  to  the  arts— or,  even  Jrom 
operas  to  museums— and^even- less  so  that  the  general  level  oi  contributions  will  be^ 
increased  in  response  to  ^worsening  oi  the  industry's  situation. 

We  therefore  have  an\  industry  contribution  function: 

\ 

c    =   c  (GC,  F^^) '+  Uc  (3a) 

where*  \ 

c    =    total  per  capita  contribution  to  the  industry. 

■  \ 

This  wili  enable  us  to  see^  whether  industry  contributions  vary  with  industry 
iinancial  conditions*  \  ^ 


(2)  A  component  oi  contributions  consists  oi  grants  irom  all  levels  oi 
government.  Authorizations  are  a  Junction  oi  economic  as  well  as  political  variables* 

in  our  model,  goveriVient  contributions  Vre  treated  as  a  pre^deter  mined  variable. 

\ 

\ 

(3)  Income  irom  an  organization's  endowment  is  determined  ^  by  past 
contributions.  An  analysis  oi  this  incor^e  would  require  a  theory  oi  tong*term 
contributions.  However,  all  that  aj[j[ects\  the  organization's  output  and.  pricing 
decisions  is  the  current  income  irom  endowments,  which  it  treats  as  a  guaranteed 
income^  as  we  have  seen  in  the  discussion  oi  output  decisions,  and  because  this  income 
is  determined  by  past  contributions  to  the  endowment  iund,  we  need  not  inquire  into 
its  determinants.  t  ' 


i 

Ticket  Admission  Prices  and  Artistic  Wages  j 

7 

So  iar  we  have  discussed  our  basic  system.  We  still  have,  however,  possibly  two 
endogenous— determined  within  the  system— variables:  ticket/admission  price  and 
wage  rates   -   .  _ .  .  "  . 
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Baumol  and  Bowen  '  hypothesized  that  firms  raise  prices  when  costs,  i.e.,  the 
wage  rate  and/or  the  price  of  other  inputs,  go  up*  However,  observers  of  the  behavior 
of  arts  organizations  indicate  that  such  firm$  are  reluctant  to  raise  prices  for  fear  of 
.  driving  away  customers,  and  use  it  only  as  a  last  resort  when  the  financial  situation  is 
desperate.  We  believe  that  they  are  less  reluctant  to  raise  prices  if  the  prices  of  all 
goods  (i^e*,  the  general  price  level)  are  rising*  If  so,     -  * 

Paj  =,Pi  (W^,P,*FGi)  +  /  ^  (*) 

Wages  tn  the  arts  depend  on  getteral  economic  coh^itions^wage  and  price 
levets^though  with  lags  and  variations  in  pattern  due  in  great  pai't  to  productivity 
gains  in  the  general  economy,  with  virtually' none  tn  the  arts  sector*  In  addition, 
Baumolf^and  Bowen  hypothesized  that  the  firms  tend  to  increase  salaries  consequent 
upon  an  increase  in  revenues,  largely  because  ot  the  pressure  of  labor  during  periods 
of  high  income*  We  have,  then: 

Waj.  =  w.  (W,  P,  FCi)  +  Uw  '  '  (5) 

Wages  in  the'  arts  have  two  dimensions:  (l)  wage  rate  per  time  period,  i*e.,  per 
day,  week,  etc*,  and  (2)  the  required  number  of  pay  periods  each  year*  These  twO  tend 
to  move  together*  The  importance  of  the  latter  dirnension  is  that  it  directly 
determines  the  amount  of  output,  for  when  labor  and  management  agree  to  increase 

the  number  of  paid  weeks,  the  perf^^rming  season  or  number  pf  exhibitions  is 

> 

automatically  lengthened,  unless  management  wants  to  pay  for  no  work* 

/J- 

As  a  result,  it  often  appears  that  labor  directs  the  movement  in  the  arts*  In  thi$ 
respect,  it  Is  similar  to  Pauly  and  Redich^s  treatment  of  the  hospital  as  a  cooperative 
operated  to  maximize  the  income  of  the  primary  labor  input  (physicians)*^^  In  the  arts 


7/  Baumol,  William  3*,  and  Bowen,  William  G,  Performing  Arts  —  The  Economic 
Dilemma*  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1966* 

8/  Pauiy,  MarK,  and  Redisch,  Michael*  'The  Not-for^Profit  Hospital  os  a  Physicians' 
Cooperative***  American  Economic  Review  63(l):87-89,  March  1973. 
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well,  tabor*s  goal  is  to  maximize  Us  income,  subject  to  the  budgetary  constraint, 
and  often,  especially  with  a  powerful  union,  it  comes  very  close  to  meeting  that  goal. 
Although  there  are  no  unions  in  the  non*-performing  arts,  the  goal  of  labor  in  that 
sector  rerwins  the  same.  However,  we  do  not  treat  the  arts  in  precisely  this  manner, 
since  management  has  a  dis^iBct  role  with  other  (and  possibly)  conflicting  goals. 

THE  SYSTEM  IN  OPERATION 

,  ^  Let  U5  now  put  together  the  entire  system  for  the  industry  (the  aggregate  of 
arts  organizations)  and  see  how  it  operates.  We  have  postulated  that  it  is  the  goal  of 
management  to  fnazimize  attendance  (output)  subject  to  two  factors: 

(a)  m^intaimng  its  level  of  quality 

(b)  £e  -  R  ^  C  =^  0  , 

where  expenditures,  revenues,  and  contributions  are  deternnined  in  the  following 
simultaneous  fashion: 


e 

=  .^(Wa,  P,  T!) 

,  + 

Ue 

(i) 

r 

=,r(Pa,  P,  DPI,  W) 

+ 

Ur 

(2) 

C  ■ 

=  c  (GC,  FC) 

+ 

Uc 

(3) 

Pa 

=■  p  (Wa,  P,  FC) 

+ 

Up  , 

(i^) 

Wa 

=  w  (W,  P,  FC)*. 

+ 

(5) 

where  all  the  variables  are  for  the  industry* 


Expenditures  in  the  budget  constraint  are  related  to  output  in  (1)  by: 

E  =  e  X  Co  ^  (6) 

where 

Co  =  ^  Pj  Pj  ,  (7) 

i=l 

t  h 

and  {3j  and  P-  are  the  proportion  and  price  of  the  i    factor  input,  respectively. 
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In  addition^  as  was  noted  above,  a  major  determinant  of  the  shape  of  the  wage 
iunction  is  labor.  In  the  limited  case  of  an  all^poweriul  union,  every  increase  in 
income  is  diverted  to  an  increase  in  Wa,  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  industry 
behaves  as  ij  its  goal  were  to  maximize  Wa  subject  to  its  constraints. 

It  is  clear  that  the  budget  constraint  maintains  overall^ontrol  of  the  system. 
Since  ^  organization  cannot  maintain  indefinitely  either  a  profit  or  a  loss,  an 
increase  in  income  must  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  expenditures,  as 
well  as  the  reverse.  For  the  same  reason,  the  earnings  gap  is  determined  at  the  same 
time  as  are  contributions,  for  over  the  long  run  they  are  identical,  and  both  are 
determined  simultaneously  with  every  other  variable  in  the  system.  Hence,  a  change 
in  any  component  of  the  system  Is  not  an  isolated  event,  but  aJJects  other  components 
oi  the  system.  To  more  iully  comprehend  the  operation  of  the  systeni  *et  us  take  a 
look  at  two  possible  scenarios. 

Scenario  I 

(1)  Assume  labor  strikes  iorce  a  higher  wage  rate  (per  week)  for  the  same 
services  performed. 

(2)  This  may  be  JoUowed  by  (a)  decrease  in  output,  thus  saving  costs^-oj  other 
input?,  and/or  (b)  increase  in  ticket  prices,  Pa,  and/or  (c)  management  seeking 
increased  contributions. 

(3)  As  a  result,  (a)  revenue  may  increase  Jrom  an  increased  price  of  ticket, 
and/or  (b)  contributions  may  respond  to  iificreased  need. 

Iff  for  exan^ie,  management  attempts  (2c),  and  (3b)  doesnU  happen,  it  then 
tries  (2b).  If  that  also  doesn't  work,  it  must  resort  to  (2a)  and,  iJ  necessary,  even  lay 
oii  players.  At  this  point,  an  agreement  may  be  reached  not  to  raise  wages,  thus 
causing  a  decrease  in  real  wages. 
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Scenario  U 

(1)  Assume  that  a  benefactor  donates  a  huge  contribution. 

(2)  This  may  result  in  (a)  increased  output,  and/or  (b)  increased  wage  rate, 
and/or  fc)  decreased  real  ticket  prices  from  not  raising  prices  with  increases  in 
inflation. 

(3)  (a)  Therefore,  Wa  is  increased  through  (2a)  and/or  (2b),  and/or  (b )  revenue 
from  tickets  is  decreased  or  increased,  depending  on  how  attendance  reacts. 

The  extent  to  whidi  actions  (2a),  (2b),  or  (2c)  are  taken  depends  on  the  relative 
strengths  of  management  and  labpr. 

With  these  two  scenarios,  one  can  see  how  the  system  operates.  For  example, 
suppose  the  general  wage  level  is  increased;  then  Scenario  I  follows.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  effect  on  ticket  revenue.  Or,  for  example,  one  can  trace  the  effect  of  an 
increase  in  the  general  price  level. 
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DIFFERENTIAI.  BCONOBOES  AND  A  DBCBEASING  SHARE 
OP  ABTB1IC  PBBSONNEL  COSTS* 

Samuel  Schwarz 

I*  Introduction^^ 

In  their  serranal  work,^''  Baumol  and  Bowen  raised  the  issue  of  a 
persistently  decreasing  share  of  total  costs  being  expended  on  artistic 
personnel  and  also  discussed  economies  of  scale,  without  connecting  the  two* 
The  purpose  of  this:  note  is  to  supply  the  mis^ng  link*  We  begin  in  Section  Q 
with  a  look  at  some  possible  reasons  for  the  observed  trend*  This  leads  'us 
to  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  differential  economies  of  scale  on  a  changing 
input  mix  and  hence,  a  decBning  share  of  ar^tistic  p^onnel  cost$  in  Section  IQ, 
while  Section  IV  provides  a  brief  conclusion* 

n*      A  Decreasing  Share  of  Artistic  Personnel  Costs 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  falrty  persistent  trend  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  major  orchestras:  a  decBnir^  portion  of  total  costs  going 
to  expOTditures  on  artisti^  p^sonneL  In  fact,  Baumol  and  Bowen  already 
noticed  this  phenomenon  and  concluded  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX: 

Artists'  earnings  are  not  the  only  component  of  cost  of 
p^-formance  that  has  been  rising*  Indeed,  oth^*  costs  have 
grown  more  rapidly*  In  recent  years,  at  any  rate,  expenditures 
on  artistic  personnel  have  been  a  declining  portion  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  typical  performing  organization* 
* 

This  persistent  trend  is  somewhat  puzzEng*  For  there  are  two  possible 
reasons  for  this  occurence:  l)  p^^it  costs  of  the  other  factors  of  production 
have  risen  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  artistic  labor  and/or  2)  the  units 


*  Published  as  "Dif  Jerential  Econofnics  and  A  Decreasing  Share  oi  Artistic  Personnel 
Costs",  Journal  oi  Cultural  Economics,  pp*  27-31,  Vol*  7,  #1,  3une  1983* 


of  other  inputs  have  increased  relative  to  those  of  artistic  labor.  If  the 
form^  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  drop  in  the  share  of  artistic  personnel 
costSt  it  would  imply  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  other  ii^ts  at  a  rate  far 
exceeding  that  of  artistic  labor.  * 

To  grasp  .the  magnitude  of  the  required  increase^  let  us  take  a  simple 
numerical  example.  Suppose  that  at  $100  million  of  e^enditureSf  the 
artistic*per$onnel/other-costs  ratio  was  60/40.  Years  later^  'at  $200  million 
of  expenditures^  the  ratio  is  50/50.  The  amount  of  expenditures  going  to 
artistic  personnel  has  increased  from  $60  milUcm  to  $100  miUicm^a  67% 
increase^whHe  that  for  oth^  costs  has  increased  from  $40  million  to  $100 
million^a  150%  increase.  This  implies  that  other  costs  have  risen  more  than  ^ 
twice  as  fast  as  artistic  personnel  costir. 

Since  the  per-unit  cost  of  artistic  labor  in  the  major  orchestras  has 
increased  sharply  over  much  of  this  period-^even  outracing  the  increases  in 
manufacturing  wages  durir^  the  decade  of  the  60's^^-tit  is  highly  implausible 
that  the  increase  in  per*unit  costs  of  other  inputs  has  been  the  sole  reascm 
for  the  decreasing  ratio.  This  points^  then/  to  an  increasing^  proportion  of  . 
other  inputs  of  production.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  change  in  the 
input  mix  lies  in  the  various  economies  of  scale  present  in  the  orchestras. 

nr.     Differential  Economies  of  Scale  and  a  Changine  foput  Mix 

Baumol  and  Bowen  discussed  the  exi:»tence  of  "economies  of  scale" 
and  derived  cost  curves  for  each  of  their  eleven  rnajor  orchestras  which 
supported  their  hypothesis.  Globerman  and  Book^^^  asifig  a  more  elaborate 
equation^  derived  results  similar  to  those  of  Baumol  and  Bowen.  We  need 
nott  therefore^  reprove  the  existence  of  sudt  economies. 

We  want  to  look  £tt  another  aspect:  how  differential  economies  of 
scale  lead  to  a  changing  composition  of  factors  oil  production.  Although 
Baumol  and  Bowen  also  raised  the  problem  of  a  decrea^ng  percentage  of 
total  exr^nditures  going  to  artistic  personnel^  they  did  not  relate  their 
treatment  of  economies  of  scale'  to  th^  problem. 
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The  connection  will  become  apparent  if  we  turn  to  their  explanation 
of  areas  of  economizing  in  the  orchestras*  After  citing  administration  as 
(Xte,  they  state  (pp*  203-204): 


A  more  important  opportunity  to  economize  is  presented  by  the 
possibility  of  making  rehearsal  time  cover  more  performances, 
Sti^pose  an  orchestra  has  been  running  three  series  of  identical 
programs  per  season  and  decides  to  run  four.  This  will  not  add 
to  the  number  of  different  pieces  of  music  perform^*  Each 
item  wilt  now  be  repeated  before  four  different  audiences  instead 
of  three,  and  little,  if  any^  increase  in  rehearsal  time  will  be 
required.  If  rehearsal  costs  were  $120,000  for  the  season  with 
three  series^  the  rehearsal  cost  per  series  would  be  $40,000  and 
with  four  series,  it  would  fall  to  $30,000*  Here,  then,  is  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  very  sti>stantial  economies* 


If  we  take  this  one  step  furthtf,  as  the  number  of  concerts  are 
increasing,  the  costs  for  artistic  personnel  per  concert  are  decreasing^  while 
the  facility  maintenance^^  and  associated  costs,  e.g.,  ushers,  guards,  etc., 
per  concert  remain  relatively  constant*  This,  then,  will  result  in  a  decreasing 
share  of  total  cost  going  to  artistic  labor. 


In  addition,  Baumol  and  Bowen  found  another  piece  of  evidence  which 
is  of  importance  to  usi  a  longer  range  of  economies  of  scale  f<^  artistic 
personnel  costs*  In  Appendix  vm^,  after  deriving  average-total^-cost  curves 
for  their  set  of  major  orchestras,  they  state  (pp*  480-481): 


We  also  undertook  a  parallel  set  of  regressicxis,  using 
expenditures  on  artistic  personnel  alone  instead  of  total  unit 
costs;  There  was  then  a  marked  improvement  in  results*  *  *  The 
general  shapes  of  the  average  cost  curves  remained  much  the 
same  even  though,  perhaps  a  bit  surprisingly,  the  minima  now 
generally  called  f<^  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  concerts  per 
season*  This  implies  that  unit  administr4tive  costs  typically 
begin  to  increase  at  a  number  of  concerts  smaller  than  the 
turning  point  in  expenditures  on  performers*  salaries. 
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ThiSf  then^  points  a  decreasing  share  of  artistic  personnel  costs 
vis-a*vis  administrative  costs^  Interestingly,  our  previous  explanation  of  the 
Baumol  and  Bowen  hyi^othesis  of  rehearsal  time  economies  seems  to  indicate 
the  just-cited  result  which  B^mol  and  Bowen  found  a  bit  surprising^ 

A 

ConcluaoR 

We  have  shown  that,  with  increa^r^  output,  differential  levels  of 

economy  of  scale  in  the  various  areas  of  arts  expenditures  may  give  rise  to 

a  changing  input  mix  and  hence,  to  diff^ential  growth  in  the  share  of  total 

expenditures  going  to  the  different  i^reas.  But  this  need  not  be  limited  to 

economies  of  scale^    Other  types  of  differential  economies  can  have  the 

same  effects  For  example,  if  an  arts  organization  "economizes"  by  reducing 

7/ 

the  number  of  performers  for  certain  performances,  it  accomplishes  the 
same  results  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  decreasing  the  share  of  artistic 
personnel  costs  is  one  way  of  controlling  the  "eostrdisease'^  besetting  the 
arts» 
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'Baumol,  William  J.  and  William  G.  Bowen,  Performing  Arts:  The  Economife 
'  Dflemma,  New  Y«k:   The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1966. 

'See  Chapter  HI  of  A  Model  for  the  Analysis  of  the  Performing  Arts:  A 
Case  Study  py  the  Maia.'  Orchestras.  New  Yatki.  Center  for  Policy  Besearch» 


Globermant  S«  and  S.H.  Book,  statistical  Cost  Functions  for  Performing^ 
Arts  Organizations/'  Southern  Economic  Journal,  40  (4)  Apr.;  1974. . 


Although  depreciation  on  facility  is  a  fixed  cost  andt  hencct  its  cost  get 
concert  diminishes  with  an  increase  in  the  numb^^  of  concerts^  it;  is  a 
negligible  amount  (less  than  3%  of  all  non-^talary  facility  costs  (6)). 


See  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  VoL  I  New  Yotki  ,  The  F(^d 
Foundation,  1974. 


e.g.,  the  trend  of  smaller  casts  in  the  professional  theater.  Se€  Anderson, 
Robert  J.  Jr.  and  Scnia  P.  Maltezou,  '■The  Economic  Condition  of  the.  Live 
Professional  Theatre  in  America,"  Research  in  the  Arts:  Proceedings -of 
the  Conference  on  Policy  Related  Stiriies  of  the  National  Endowments  tot 
the  Arts.  Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  The 
Walters  Art  Gall«y,  Baltimwe,  1977. 
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APPENDIX  F 

•/ 

SPONSORS/PRESENTERS 

For  background  important  to  the  discussion  that  follows,  the  reader  is  directed 
to  the  discussions  in  Chapter  2  on  the  distinction  between  the  arts  producer  and  the' 
sponsor/presenter  and  the  problems  encountered  in  trying  to  delineate  that 
distinction.  Sponsorship/presentation  is  a  primary  function  to  some  organizations,  and 
is  a  secondary  one  to  many  others  that  aiso  function  as  producers.  In  this  chapter,, 
data  on  organizations  that  are  identified  primarily  as  sponsors  or  presenters  and  on 
others  that  include  sponsorship/presentation  among  their  functions  arS  presented; 

As,  with  the  data  on  producers,  this  appendix  is  organized  byi  mutually  exclusive 
types  of  organizations  (to  the  extent  possible),  and  then  by  the  sources  that  presented 
relevant  data  for  that  type  of  organization.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  6t  these 
sources  offer  no  definitions  or  descriptions  of  the  organizations  included  within  the 
population  described.  Therefore;  there  are  potentially  hidden  overlap  problems  that 
crpss  the  categories  as  classified  here.  When  these  problems  are  known  to  exist  in  a 
particular  data  source,  they  are  so  identified. 

Performing  Arts  Presenters/ Arts  Centers  ' 

The  one  data  source  that  deals  specifically  with  a  category  called  presenters  is 
the  1976  NRCA  universe  study.  Out  of  the  ^,340  arts  organizations  represented  in 
that  universe,  162  were  performing  arts  presenters  (3  percent  of  the  total  universe 
and  6  percent  of  the  2t^68  performing  arts  organizations  included).  In  addition,  371 
arts  centers  were  represented  (7  percent  of  ^the  total)  and  ^^30  visual  arts' 
organizations  (8  percent  of^the  total). 

The  presenters  and  the  arts  centers  were  defined  in  the  NRCA  interview 
questionnaire  as  follows: 


U  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  The  Status  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum 
Institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1976.  1978. 


0  Pertorming  arts  presenters:  Multi-Junction  perjorming  arts  centers, 
community  performing  .arts  centers,  concert  halls,  and  other  presenters 
whose  function  is^  to  supply  -faciiities,  space,  or  equipment  for 
performances. 

0  *  *Art  center:  A  jnultipurpose  institution  with  a  varieiy  of  arts 
disciplines/functions,  ijicluding  both  presentation  and  collections  in  any 
one  or  more  of  a  number  of  different  categories. 

As  one  can  see  from  the  two  definitions  presented  above,  the  distinction 

between  the  two  categories  is  not  especially  clear.  Classification  of  organizations  in 

> 

this  study  was  effected  by  interviewers  through  the  use  of  the  interview 
questionnaire.  Therefore,  as  reported^in  the  data,  they  do  represent  mutually 
exclusive  organizations. 

In  the  interview  questionnaire,  Production  of  Visual  Arts"  and  "Visual  Arts 
Presenters"  were  captured  in  different  places,  with  the  latter  classified  along  with 
museums.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  reporting  of  the  ?Jata,  these  -two 
categories  were  combined  and  presented  separately  from  museums.  They  were  not 
defined  on  the  questionnaire.  TheK'efore,  both  producers  and  presenters  are  reflected 
in  the  same  category  in  the  data. 

In  addition,  the  NRCiV>  study  presented  separate  figures  for  501  neighborhood 
and  comn-imity  arts  councils  (9  percent  of  the  total  univer^^s),  defined  as 
"organizations  whose  purposes  are  to  provide  services  for  the  general  advancement  or 
support  of  the  arts,  such  as  calendars  of  information,  training  programs,  management 
or  sq)port  services."  Although  presentation  is  not  clearly  represented  in  this . 
definition,  other  data  sources  indicate  that  it  does  occur  under  the  auspices  of  this 
cateogry  of  organizations.  Therefore,  those  figures  will  be  presented  later  under  the 
discussion  of  community  arts  agencies. 

Since  the  visual  arts  category  includes  producers,  it  will  not  be  represented 
here.  NRCA  data  on  budget  size,  total  operating  expenses,  and  total  revenues  for  the 
presenters  and  arts  centers  are  reflected  in  Figures  F-1  and 


PERFORHING  ARTS  PRESBNTERS/ARTS  CENTERS  (1976) 

BT  BUDGET  SIZE 

Total 


Institutions 

Presenters 

Arts  Centers 

£ 

% 

i 

% 

1 

% 

5340 

100 

162 

100 

317 

100 

$50,000 

2,577 

48 

89 

55 

151 

41 

$50,000  -  $99,999 

1,037 

19 

21 

-  13 

83 

22 

'$100,000-  $249,999 

972 

18 

22 

14 

102 

27 

$250,000  -  $499,999 

385 

7 

16 

10 

18 

5 

$500,000  $999,999 

137 

3 

5 

3 

11 

3 

$1,000,000  i  $4,999,999 

190 

4 

8 

5 

7 

2 

$5,000,000  + 

44 

1 

2 

1 

Source:  Nationai  Research  Center  for  the  Arts.    The  Status  of  Nonprofit 
Arts  and  Museum  Institutions  in  the  Lhited  States  in  1976> 
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PERFORMING  ARTS  PRESENTERS/ARTS  CENTERS  (1976) 
OPERATING  EXPENDrrURES  (EXPENSES) 
(toco's) 


Total  ^  ' 

Institutions         Presenters        Arts  Centers 
(5,340)  (162)  (317) 


$ 

% 

$ 

% 

1 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

$1,406,618 

100 

$52,648 

100 

$52,506 

100 

Average  Exposes 

263.4 

325.0 

141.5 

Total  Personnel* 

843,970. 

60 

<  24,745 

47 

27,303 

52 

Administrative 

182,860 

13 

12,109 

23 

'  14,702 

28 

Performingr 
<Salaried/S^sonal) 

295,389 

21 

2,632 

.5 

1,575 

3 

Performing 

(Per  Performance) 

182,860 

13 

5,265 

10 

3,675 ' 

7 

Other  Artistic  , 

182,860 

13 

4,738 

9 

7,351  ' 

14 

Direct  Operating 
Expaises* 

$562,647 

40 

$27,903 

53, 

$25,203 

48 

♦All  dollar  figures  except  TOTAL  EXPENSES  were  calculated  frbm  the  percents 
as  reported  by  NRCA. 


REVENUES  (DICdME) 

1      ^      i  ^  i  ^ 

TOTAL  INCOME          $1,493,910       100      $54,174  100  $53,410  100 

.  Earned                    757,585        51       39,374  7  3  25,005  47 

Private  Support  "        300,336        20        7,462  14  12,614  •  24 

Government  Support    435,883        29        7,338  14  15,791  30 


Source:  The  .Status  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum  Institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  1976,  National  Research  Center  for  the  Arts 


FIGURE  7-2 
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in  comparison  with  the  universe,  these  data  show  that  in  terms  of  budget  size, 
the  presenters  had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  organizations  with  budgets  under 
$50,000  (55/<*S  percent),  although  there  was  also  a  slightly  higher  proportion  between 
$250,000  and  $500,000  (10/7  percent).  The  arts  centers  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
*  signiJicantiy  higher  proportion  in  the  $100,000  to  $250,000  range  (27/18  percent).  " 

An  examination  of  the  expense  figures  reveal  that  both  the  presenters  and  the 
arts  centers  were  less  labor  intensive. than  the  universe  (^^7/60  percent  and  52/60 
percent,  respectively).  Within  the  personnel  expenses,  higher  percentages  were 
expended  on  administrative  personnel  (23/13  percent  and  28/13  percent, 
respectively).  These  iindihgs  are  not  unexpected^  since  they  are  not  producers.  On 
the  income  side^  the  presenters  had  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  earned  income 
(73/51  percent),  which  again  would  not  be  unexpected.  . 

Performing  (Theatrical)  Facilities  and  Festivals 

2/ 

The  1978  MATHTECH,  study  '  on  live  professional  theater  in  its  final  report 
included  figures  for  categories  of  theaters  and  facilities  that  could  be  considered  to 
be  presenters,  in  that  they  provided  space  and  utilized  outside  artistic  personnel.  For 
categories  other  than  facilities,  however,  the  question  of  the  level  of  involvement  in 
the  actual  production  of  theatrical  performances  remains  unanswered.  Data  for  this 
study  were  obtained  from  a  variety  of  secondary  sources,  as  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3? 

The  one  category  in  the  MATHTECH  data  that  clearly  describes  outdoor 
performing  facilities  is  "iarge  musical  arenas  and  hardtops,"  of  which  30  were 
included.  Another  category  of  'SDutdoor  festivals"  (of  which  five  were  identified)  may 
reasona1>ly  be  assumed  to  also  be  presenters.  Others  that  may  be  presenters  as  a 
secondary  function  are  dinner  theaters  (128)  and  small  summer  stock  theaters  (310) 
(which  included  I'^O  located  on  college  and  university  campuses  and  6^^  nonprofit 
theaters,  65  commercial  theaters,  and  k\  other  companies).  There  were  309,  facilities 
that  were  available  for  presentation  of  Broadway  road  shows,  including  civic  centers 
(185),  colleges  and  universities  (87),  and  commercial  facilities  (37). 


2/  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Report  rfU.  Conditions  and 
Needs  of  the  Professional  American  Theater,  1981.  ^ 
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As  previously  noted^  clear  distinctions  between^  profit  and  nonprofit  theater 
activity  were  not  made  in  the  report.  Therefore,  the  data  presented  here  include 
both.  Since  totals  are  generated  from  these  categories,  it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
mutually  exclusive  and  that  there  is  no  ove  lap  across  categories. 

Relevant  data  on  these  categories  of  presenting  facilities  are  found  summarized 
in  Figure  F-3.  Although  the  MATHTECH  report  goes  into  detail  on  finances,  the  data 
were  detained  from  secondary  sources  and  represent  different  groupings  of  theaters. 
Financial  data  for  no  category  presented"  in  Figure  F-3  could  be  constructed  from 
information  In  the  report.  Therefore,  no  financial  data  are  included  here. 

Museums 

In  recentyears.(from  the  mid-19605  on),  museums  have  increasingly  functioned 
as  sponsors/presenters  of,  a  variety  of  art  forms  In  addition  to  their  primary  museum 
functions  of  collection,  exhibition,  and  preservation  of  art  and  historical  objects.  This 
has  occurred  for  several  reasons,  some  economic,  some  aesthetic,  some  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  fill  cultural  gaps  within  ^th(-  community  served  by  the  museum.  In  more 
'  recent  years,  they;  have  also  become  producers  of  some  of  these  art  forms,  in 
particular,  some  of  the  performing  arts  (chamber  music)  and  some  media  arts  (film, 
recordings). 

Little  information  exists  about  this  sponsorship  activity,  especially  that  which 
could  be  u$ed  to  measure  its  level  in  economic  terms.  The  Involvement  of  museums  in 
multi-disciplinary  activity  became  a  point  of  discussion  In  the  middle  to  late  sixties 
within  the  museum  profession,  as  documented  In  a  variety  of  papers  presented  at  the 

1966  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM).  This  material 

3/  ^ 

.  was  published  In  the  January  1967  Issue  of  Museum  News  '  and  was  discussed  in  the 

 4/ 

1968  publication  America's  Museums:  The  Belmont  Report.  ' 


American  Association  of  Museums,  Museum  News,  January  1967. 

^/  American  Association  of  Museums,  Americans  Museums:  The  Belmont  Report.  A 
report  on  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  Washington,  D.C.,  1968. 
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THEATRICAL  PRESENTERS  (1976-77) 
PRODUCTIONS/PERFORMANCES/ATTENDANCES 

'   '  Estimated 

Number  of         Number  of  Number  of  Attend^ce 

Type  of  Faellity                             Faeillties   .      Produetions  Performanees       (In  Millions) 

Road                                                          309           (not  given)  9,000  14.7 
(185  Civic  Centers, 


^  Colleges, 


Commercial)  .  ^ 

>  *^ 

Dinner   (AU  fc'  Profit)  128                 1,280  32,000  ll.l 

Outdoor  Summer  Musical  Theaters  30                    200  3,000  6.6 

(Large  Musiijbl  Arenas  and  Hardtops) 

Summer  Stock  310                  1,200  22,000  4.9 

(140  CoUeges, 

64  Nonprofit,  ^  (. 

65  Commercial,  "  > 

41  Other)  .  ' 

Outdoor  Fest-vals  _40   40  2,000  *  1.7 

(53  Identified,  data,  presented  on  40)  .  . 

TOTALS                                       '  '  707                 12,720  6P,*30  39  million 

Source;   Research  Report  #11,  The  Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Live  Professtor'al  Theater  in  America.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 
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Some  figMres  on  the  number  of  museums  presenting  programs  in  various  artistic 

aisciplines'are  included  among  the  tables  produced  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 

5/ 

its  1969  report  Museums  and  Related  institutions.  '  These  data  were  based  on  a 
large-scale,  nationwide  statistical  survey  of  museums  conducted  in  1966.  Data  on 
prqgrammatic  activities  were  presented  for  2,839  museums  reporting  such  activities^ 
Wi^h  xhe  exception  of  two*  categories  ("radio  programs  produced"  and  "TV  programs 
produced"),  it  is'not  clear  whether  production  by  the  museum  is  represented  in  the 
data. 

The  relevant  categories  that  may  represent  presentation  of  other  art  forms  by 
museums  are  summarized  in  Figure  F-*^  The  primary  value  of  these  data  are  to 
indicate  the  number  of  museums  that  were  involved  in  these  activities  and  a  measure 
of  v/hich  activities  were  the  most  prevalent^  Data  are  presented  by  two 
stratifications  of  museums:  government  authority  and  subject  classification^ 

The  data  show  that  by  and  large  there  is  little  variation  in  involvement  in  these 
activities  by  governing  authority,  other  than  governmentally  affiliated  museums  seem 
to  have  participated  less  than  educationally  related  or  other  independent  nonprofit 
institutions.  Across  the  field,  between  20  and  35  percent  of  all  museums  in  the 
sample  were  involved  in  these  activities^  By  subject  classification,  there  are  greater 
variations^  Art  museums  and  combined  museums  (many  of  which  also  include  art  as 
one  of  their  classifications)  have,  by  far,  a  grs;ater  involvenr^ent  than  the  remainder 
(62.3  and  34»2  percent,  respectively). 

Generally^  the  film  series  activity  was  the  most  frequently  cited  presented 
event,  followed  closely  by  live  muSical  svents.  Again,  they  are  cited  equally  by  art 
museums  and  a  greater  proportion  oi  art  museums  report  involvement  in  them  (35 
percent  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  12*5  percent). 

There  ate  also  some  figures  in  NRCA's  Museums  U.S.A>^^  (1972  data)  on 
revenues  from  "admissions  to  lectures,  fii<ns,  performances"  and  "attendance  at 
'  performing  arts 


Lola  Eriksen  Rogers,  Office  of  Education,  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
ana  Welfare,  Museums  and  Related  Institutions;  A  Basic  Pr^o^ram  Survey,  1969. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Museums  U.S.A>  !97*. 
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ARTS  PROQRAMMfNO  Bir  MtJSBUItS  U96e) 
GovemiP'^  *.t!lhOfitv  *  Subject  Clarification  of  Exhibits 


Educational 

Activity  Total  ppyt        Institution      Konprofit       Other  Total  Art  Hbtorv       Science  Combination 

%        #      %     T      ^   *   I      %      1      %  #        %      #      %      I        %     i      %  3^ 


Live  Musical  Events 

262 

9a 

48 

4,7 

35 

ILQ 

171 

12,1 

8 

0,7 

262 

9,1 

140 

35,2 

42 

2.d 

5 

1,1 

67 

11,0 

Drama  Events 

119 

^5 

2,4, 

19 

6*0 

72 

5,1 

3 

0,2 

119 

4,1 

62 

14,8 

21 

1,5 

2 

0,5 

34 

5.6 

Dance  Events 

80 

2*8 

17 

1,7 

7 

2,2 

53 

3,V 

3 

0,2 

80 

2,8 

42 

10,0 

13 

0,9 

3 

0,7 

22 

3.6 

PItm  Series 

361 

12*5 

106 

10,3 

39 

205 

Hi 

U 

M 

361 

12,5 

144 

34.3 

59 

111 

70 

16,0 

88 

14,5 

TotAl  Reporting 
Above  Aetivit^es  (i) 

822 

28,5 

196 

19,0 

lOQ 

31,3 

5011 

35,4 

25 

20,3 

822 

28,5 

262 

62,3 

135 

9,5 

80 

18,3 

211 

34,8 

Total  Heportin^  Any 
Educational/Cultural 
Activities  (2> 

2,538 

0/,9 

864 

83,9 

291 

91,2 

1,282 

90,5 

i91 

82,1 

2,538 

87,9 

400 

95.2 

1,187 

83.4 

395 

90.2 

5S6 

91.6 

Total  In  Sample 

2|8d9 

100,0 

1,03Q 

100,Q 

1QQ,0 

1,417 

100*0 

123 

100,0 

2,889 

100,0 

420 

100,0 

1,424 

100,0 

438 

100,0 

607 

100,0 

(0  Tables  indicate  that  277  museums  reported  tto  such  activities,  while  351  did  iiot  n^spond  to  the  question, 

{2)  The  same  Institution  may  t>e  represente<}  several  times  in  each  column  sin^e  the  questicn  allowed  multiple  responses. 

Source:   Museums  and  Helated  Institutions,  U*S,     ficc  of  Ecuation 


' /esentations/*  Tables  62  and  20*  from  that  report  are  included  here  as  Figures  F-5 
and  Essentially,  they  show  that  3  percent  of  the  total  attendance  of  308,205,000 
(or  9,246,150)  at  I,S2t  museums  included  in  the  NRCA  sample  was  to  performing  arts 
presentations.  Of  the  total  oper.Uing  revenues  of  $130,090,000  for  1,S21  museums, 
about  *  percent  (or  $5,588,000)  repres^ts  revenues  from  admissions  to  lectures, 
films,  and  performances. 


• 


Generally,  with  regard  to  attendance  at  performing  arts  presentations,  there 
was  a  small  range  of  variation,  with  art  museums,  all  museums  with  a  budget  under 
$50,000,  and  educationally  related  museums  having  a  higher  proportion  in  relation  to 
the  average  of  3  percent  (7,  6,  and  6  percent,  respectively).  With  regard  to  revenues 
from  aomissions  to  lectures,  films,  and  performances,  the  most  interesting  figures  are 
the  »  5r  proportion  for  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  the  $100,000  to  $250,000  budget 
groups  (12  percent  and  7  percent,  respectively)  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  4 
percent,  and  those  affiliated  with  municipal/county  government  or  with  public 
education  institutions  (U/l^  percent  and  23/1 1  percent,  respectively). 

The  only  specific  source  of  data  found  on  museums  as  sponsors  of  arts  activity  is 
'found  in  Museum  Sponsorship  of  Performing  ArtsJ^  a  study  conducted  in  197*  by 
Cynthia  K.  Mandl  and  Robert  M.  Kerr,  research^^Hows  attfifes- Center  for  Arts 
Administration  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi()^s  at  the  University] Wisconsin  in 
Maoison. 


in  this  source,  the  role  of  the  museum  as  a  multi-disciplinary  aftM^enter  is 
described,  in  particular,  its  evolution  from  being  a  repository  of  collections  of  visbal 
art  to  bi&ing  a  major  sponsor  of  perfornung  arts  activities  is  discussed*  The  report 
briefly  summarizes  earlier  docjments  that  identity  and  further  describe  this  process 
(including  those  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion)  and  attempts  to 
document  the  sponsorship  function  more  fully. 


7/  Mandl,  C.K.,  and  Kerr,  R.M.  ^Museum  Sponsorship  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Center 
for  Arts  Administration,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1975. 
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FIGURE  F-5 
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Mandl  aad  Kerr  used  the  1973  edition  of  The  Amierican  Association  of  Museums' 
Offiaal  Museum  Directory  to  identify  7k6  organizations  thit  specified  music,  drama, 
dance,  poetry  or  arts  festivals  as  being  among  their  activities.  (This  figure  also 
included  some  not  strictly  defined  as  museums:  shrines,  parks,  libraries,  foundations, 
etc.)  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  these  organizations  and  usable  responses  were 
received  from  I2k  of  them  (16.6  percent).  (An  additional  6k  incomplete  responses 
were  received,  most  from  organizations  that  in  spite  of  the  directory  listing  indicated 
that  they  did  not  sponsor  any  performing  arts  programs.)  The  Mandl  and  Kerr  report 
documents  that  the  respondents  were  basically  representative  of  the  population  in 
terms  of  type.  (Fifty  percent  were  art  museums,  W  percent  were  evenly  divided 
between  history  or  general  museums,  and  the  remainder  included  six  science 
museums,  two  parks,  and  one  20a)  There  were  12  Canadian  museums  among  the 
respondents.  ^ 

The  questionnaire  is  included  In  the  report.  Although  questions  were  asked  on 
annual  income  and  expenses  and  numbers  of  performances  and  attendance,  no  data 
were  reported  on  these  items,  apparently^ecause  of  response  problems.  This  is  not 
clearly  explained  in  the  report. 

"tColleges  and  Universities 

The  primary  data  source  found  on  sponsorship/presentation  by  higher  education 
institutions  is  the  biennial  membership  survey  conducted  by  thCL  Association  of 
College,  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators,  Inc.,  or  ACUCAA  (formerly 
the  Association  bf  College  and  University  Concert  Managers,  ACUCM).  Its 
membership  primarily  consists  of  individuals  who  are  arts  administrators  at  colleges 
and  universities.  Data  tiave  been, collected" since  the  mid-1960s.  This  source  does 
report  the  number  of  sponsoretjd  events  and  the  total  dollars  expended  for  these  events 
and  attendance  for  the  institutions  the  members  represent.  All  these  dat*  are- 
reported.by  artistiq  discipline,  and  are  interesting  from  that  standpoint  for  measuring 
change  in  institutional  support  for,  and  audience  interest  in;;  varioUs  types  of  artistic 
activity. 

In  1975  the  ACUCAA  membership  began  to  include  some  community  arts  agency 
administrators.  Separate  data  on  this  ?,roup  were  presented  in  1977  and  1979,  thereby 
producing  some  overlap  with  .other  -I^ita  sources,  the,-membership  surveys  begun  in 
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1979  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Community  Arts  Agencies  (NACAA)  and  a 
statistical  profile  of  community  arts  agencies  in  1976  (from  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
American  Council  for  the  Arts)*  These  data  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  - '  Land  Grant  Colleges 
conducted  a  survey  in  1978  on  activities  of  their  member  institutions  in  the  fine  and 
^applied  arts.  The  findings  include  data  on  exhibitions/performances  given  on  campus 
by  outside  professional  artists. 

Another  data  source  on  sponsorship  by  higher  education  institutions  is  a  special 
survey  on  chamber  music  activity  conductedJn  1979  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  as  a  part  of  its  annual  member  institution  data  collection.  This 
source  provides  some  specific  information  on  sponsorship  of  professional  chamber 
ensembles  (touring  groups). 

ACUCAA       '  ■  ^  ■ 

^  The  data  reported  by  ACUCAA  were  presented  in  a  variety  of  ways  over  the 
decade,  with  some  consistency  from  year  to  year  but  also  oome  variation  and 
inconsistency.  Summary  data  for  all  year?  are  presented  in  Figure  F-/  and  include 
total  figures  on  number  of  respondents,  number  of  events,  expenses  (total,  artists  and 
performance  fees,  other  direct  costs),  ticket  sales,  and  attendance.  For  two  years 
only  (1973  and  1^75),  figures  were  also  reported  on  the  amount  of  institutional 
subsidv^,  but  this  was  obviously  difficult  to  mfeasure  and  was  not  maintained  in  future 
data  collections;  therefore,  we  have  not  included  them.  Averages  were  not  reported 
ir  the  data,  but  were  cakulated^  by  dividing  the  number  of  respondents  into  the 
relevant  total  figures.  In  addition,  beginning  in  1977,  figures  were  reported 
separately  for  colleges  and  universities  and  other  nonprofit  groups.  Therefore,  the 
sumnrary  data  are  shown  separately  in  Figure  F-7. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  1979  ACUCAA  began  to  encounter  response 
problems  and  divided  the  survey  into  separate  components,  which  in*  turn  were 
separately  reported.  Therefore,  the  number  of  responses  to  these  separate  surveys 
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ASSOCIATION  OP  COLLBC;e*  UNIVBRSITY  AND  COMMUNfTY  ARTS  ADMINISTKATORS 
SUMMARY  DATA  FROM  OIHNNIAL  PROPtLB  SURVEYS 
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II 


'Tct«t  Number  Institutions 
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Tctttl  Number  Responses  <2) 
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TOTAL  EXPENSES  d  spent)  - 
(tOOO's) 

Average  Expenses  — 

Total  Artlstaf/Performance  5,262^6 
Pees 

Average  A/P  Pees  3U3 

(%  of  TOTAL  EXPENSES)  - 

Total  Other  Direct  CoeU  — 

Average  ODC's  — 

(%  of  TOTAL  EXPENSES)  - 

TOTAL  TICKET  SALES  (*000's)  - 
Average  Ticket  Sales  — 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE  - 
Average  Attendance  - 


i97l 
339 

140 
1^672 
13 
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312 

194 
3,521 
18 


1975 
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3t2ll 
18 


1977 
^^6  (4) 

169  (4) 
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1^301,4 
9,3 
(18) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
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<18) 
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39.8 


60.^ 
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45.7 
(76) 

2,534.3  (7)  3,668,6 
14.6  <7)  2h8 
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9,36e,t 

55.4 
(72) 


-.  156.0 
llt965.7 


t24) 

6,027.1 
46.1 


(28) 

9,465.6 
56.0 


105.9 
(68) 
5,662.8  I 
50.1  I 
<32)  I 


15,503.7 
137.9 


3^394,963      3|186,916       2^779^920        2^723^45^      |  2^287,900  492^020 
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18^316 


16,449 


24^101      I  16^623 
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33 

74 

39 
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1^821 

823 

18 

28 

25 

21 

10,907,0(6) 

2,-47.6(6) 

13,310,0 

4^318.6 

80,2 

65.1 

179.9 

110.7 

6,193.2 

1^173.0 

10^112.0 

1,653.7 

60.2 

35.5 

136,6 

47.5 

(75) 

(55) 

(00) 

(43) 

2,713.6 

974.6 

3|196.0^ 

2,464.9 

20.0 

29,5 

43.2 

63.2 

<33) 

(45) 

(24) 

(57) 

6,104*9 

360.7 

12t964.6 

2,619.2 

60,0 

10.9 
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67.2 

87,900 

492^020 

2,070^613 

652^843 

16^623 

I4t9l0 

27,981 

16,740 

(1)  Included  arc  340  coUegei^  and  unlver^tles  and  66  other  nonprofit  organizations 

(2)  Subsidiary  detail  Is  sometimes  based  on  a  different  number  of  responses.  This  Is  sometimes  .notedi  but  mey  not  be  at  other  times* 

(3)  This  population  includes  19  non-^coUege/univer^lty  groups.   Date  for  this  group  were  not  reported  separatetyt  however. 
M  Sec  Note  (3)  above.   In  1977  and  1979^  separate  figures  were  reported,  as  presented  above  on  the  right. 

(5)  This  figure  was  cftlcutated  from  artiste  fees.  t^mCk 

(6)  These  figures  were  not  reported^  but  were  catcutated  by  adding  together  the  subsidiary  detaiL  fV^ 

(7)  Based  on*  2^573  events  for  which  ODC's  were  reported. 
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within  the  same  year  varies.  In  their  first  attempt  at  the  1979  survey  (as  reported  in 
Profile  Survey  -  VUI-A)  of  the  71^  institutional  members,  333  usable  responses  vere 
received,  of  which  220  were  colleges  and  universities  and  113  vere  nonprofit  arts 
organizations*  Reponse  on  data  items  relevant  for  our  purposes  (expense,  income, 
attendance)  varied  so  greatly  that  a  separate  survey  report  was  prepared  (v^hich 
included  only  1 13  responses)  in  order  to  resolve  this  problem. 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  Figure  F-7,  particularly  the  averages,  shoves  a 
steady  dramatic  increase  in  all  expense  areas  in  actual  dollars*  *#ith  inflation  taken 
into  account  ($1  in  1970  equaling  $2.05  in  19$0),  the  ^te  of  increase  is  much  smaller 
but  still  significant  (about  double  from  1970  to  1980)*  The  amount  of  revenues  from 
ticket  sales  also  increased  at  about  the  same  rate,  however*  The  percentages  reflect 
that  the  proportion  of  other  direct  costs  to  total  expenses  also  gradually  increased 
with  the  passage  of  time  (from  IS  to  32  percent)*  Average  attendance  per  institution 
remained  about  the  same,  except  for  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  college/university 
group  for  1979*  This  might  be  attributed  to  the  inclusion  in  that  year  of  a  major 
university  presenter  not  previously  represented  in  the'data,  but  no  explanation  for  this 
can  be  found  in  the  report* 

There  are  some  interesting  differences  between  the  college/university  group  and 
the  other  nonprofit  groups  for  1977  and  1979*  A  primary  difference  is  that  for  the 
other  nonprofit  groups,  the  proportion  of  other  direct  costs  to  total  expenses  is 
dramatically  higher,  which  is  probably  explained  by  the  "hidden  subsidy"  provided  by 
the  parent  Institutions  to  the  college/university  groups.  The  subsidy  most  likely 
absorbs  ^building  and  maintenance  costs  and  some  proportion  of  administrative 
expensesi  including  salaries.  , 

Figures  F-8  thrugh  F-16  show  the  data  reported  by  artistic  discipline 
(programming)  and,  in  the  case  of  Figures  F-13  through  F-je,  a  breakdown  of  the  1977 
and  1979  data  for  colleges  and  universities  and  Jor  other  nonprofit  groups.  The  most 
interesting  differences  are  found  in  the  breakdowns  for  colleges/ universities  and  other 
nonprofit  groups. 
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ACUCAA  BIEHHIAL  PAOPILK  SURVEYS 
DATA  OH  PROORAMHIHG  BY  ARTKmC  DISCIPUHE 
HUMBBR  DP  BVENTS/PBRPDRMAHCeS  - 
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^~ 

JnstrumcnUl  Recital 

»6 

03) 

266 

(H) 

466 

iu) 

470 

(15) 

367 

(11) 

342 

(13) 

Oallet 

96 

(5) 

66 

(5) 

145 

136 

(4) 

179 

(S) 

265 

(11) 

Contemporary  Dance 

123 

{7» 

134 

(7) 

229 

243 

(6) 

194 

(6) 

212 

(8) 

Chamber  Muiic 

237 

(13) 

162 

(10) 

366 

ill) 

414 

(14) 

399 

(12) 

359 

(14) 

Vocal  Recital 

94 

<5> 

62 

(4) 

256 

(8) 

221 

(7) 

202 

(B> 

93 

(4) 

Potk 

133 

<7) 

113 

(6) 

262 

(7) 

265 

<e) 

217 

(8) 

103 

(4) 

Jazz 

61 

<3> 

100 

(6) 

174 

(S) 

206 

(6) 

169 

(B) 

lo: 

(6) 

Opera  &  Choral 

IB 

(1) 

102 

(6) 

245 

(7) 

160 

(6) 

206 

(8) 

139 

(S) 

Dramatic  Readings  (3> 

50 

(3) 

Folk/Ethnic  (Dance)  (4) 

69 

(3) 

m 

(6) 

102 

(3) 

67 

(3) 

Big  Kama  Entertainers 

146 

(4) 

164 

'  (S> 

139 

(S) 

Mime 

101 

(3) 

77 

(3) 

TOTAL 

1<867 

(lOO) 

M72 

(100) 

3>521 

(100) 

3,211 

(100) 

3,404 

(100) 

2,644 

(too) 

<l)  %  not  reported  In  data 

(2)  'Popular*  became  "^^S  name  entertainers* 

(3)  Category  dropped  after  drat  year 

(4)  Combined  with  •F6lk'  in  1970 

HDTE;  Separate  figures  were  reported  In  1977  and  1979  for  the  two  dubpoptOatlons  IfKluded  In  the  d^tat  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  nonprofit  groups*  These  data  are  presented  In  Figures  ^M3  thro^igh  f*l6* 
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FIGURE  F-8 


.    ACUCAA  BIBHHIAL  rROriLE  SURVBYS 
DATA  OH  rROGRAHMDIO  BY  ARTISTIC  DtSdrUHE 


i47n 

147 1 

1973 

.1875 

1877 

'  I97fl 

1 

% 

% 

1 

% 

i 

% 

% 

t 

z 

% 

Thuter 

(21) 

643.3 

(14) 

1«S70.6  ^ 

(18) 

030*0 

(12) 

1,230.0 

(13) 

1,668*2 

(13) 

'Syroptiony 

789^4 

(15) 

868.8 

(14) 

liO76.0 

(14)  , 

87M 

(12) 

1,436.0 

(IS) 

1,638*4 

(14) 

Rock 

73646 

(14) 

936.8 

(15) 

076*1 

(12) 

1,114.1 

(14)  ' 

li574.0 

(17) 

8,861.3 

(19) 

Popular 

7  35  J 

(14) 

630.1 

(11) 

tnctMimjMfji]  flM>ltjfrt 

17) 

<&a7  s 

S60.3 

(7) 

S24.a. 

(7) 

510.1  ' 

'  (6) 

54^*8 

(5> 

DaUet 

315J 

(6) 

466.0 

(6)  * 

506*1 

681.4 

(8) 

833.0 

(«t 

1,213.4 

(10) 

Contemporary  Dancft 

263.1 

(S) 

320.6 

(6) 

456*0 

(6) 

792.4 

(10) 

609*4 

(7) 

812*0 

(7) 

Chamber  Music 

263.1 

(S) 

234.1  . 

(S) 

334.3 

(5) 

482.0 

(6) 

S55.3 

(6) 

513*0 

(4) 

VocftI  ReciUl 

210.5 

(0 

193*4  " , 

.  (3) 

213*3 

.  (3) 

214.7 

(3) 

208*4 

(2) 

241*3 

(2) 

Folk 

157*$ 

(3) 

160.3 

(4> 

315.6 

'(4) 

407.2 

(S) 

175.2 

'  (2) 

285.6 

(2) 

105*3 

(2) 

'  131.4 

(3) 

310*0 

(4) 

408.5 

(S)  ' 

453,5 

(S) 

418*6 

(3) 

Optra  ^  Choral 

109.3 

(2)* 

217*2 

U) 

650.3 

(3) 

627.9 

(8) 

761*1 

(8) 

077*4 

(8) 

Dramatic  Readings  (3) 

52.6 

(I) 

1 

Folk/Ethntc  (Dance)  U) 

207*0 

(4) 

867.4 

(12) 

794.6 

(16) 

261.9 

(3) 

218.0 

(2) 

Dig  Name  BnterUlners 

632.4 

(7) 

856.7 

(7) 

Mima 

109.2 

(1) 

413.0 

(3) 

TOTAL 

5^262.6 

(103) 

5,031*5 

(100) 

3|O05.3 

(100) 

7,9311 

(100) 

9i366.2 

(100) 

11,965.7 

(lao) 

(1)  $  not  reports  in  data,  except  for  total 

(2)  'Popular'  became  'Big  fume  entertainers' 

(3)  Category  dropped  after  first  year 

(4)  Combined  with  'Folk*  in  1870 


KOTBt  Separate  flKMrea  were  reported  in  1077  and  1078  for  the  two  sdbpopulatlons  Included  in  the  <tatat  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  nonproitit  groMps*  These  data  are  presented  in  Figures  f-i3  through  F^16*  / 
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FIGURE  F-9 
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ACUCAA  DlfiHHEAL  PROFILE  SURVBY8 
DATA  OH  PROGRAMMfHQ  DY  ARTlSnC  DISaPUHB 
OTHER  DIRBCT  COSTS  ttOOifg) 


I 

O 


1970 

1971 

1973 

1975 

1977 

1979 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

i 

%  ■■ 

Theater 

— 

- 

— 

USA 

(13) 

319.9 

(13) 

4$6.4 

<13> 

742.6 

(13) 

Symphony 

— 

— 

- 

280.7 

(IS) 

31S.S 

(15) 

S13.9 

(19)  ' 

4934 

(9) 

Rock 

— 

— 

— 

145.7 

(6) 

181.9 

USA 

<21) 

M14.1 

(23) 

Popular  Ji) 

—  ■ 

— 

- 

— 

— ' 

— 

— ' 

- 

— 

'  Instrumental  Recital 

— 

— 

— 

13&J 

(6) 

192.7 

166.9 

(s> 

254.0 

<4) 

OaUet 

119.1 

(7) 

303.1 

(12) 

*  263.1 

(7) 

6SSt4 

(12) 

Contemporary  Dance 

131.4 

,  (7) 

17S.S 

(11) 

239.1 

(«) 

367.6 

(6) 

Chamber  Music 

S9.0 

<$) 

1S1.0 

<6) 

273.2 

(7) 

238.9 

<4) 

Vocal  Recital 

34«S 

.(2) 

S&.7 

(2) 

43.7 

(1) 

76.3 

(ir 

Folk 

103.0 

(6) 

163.2 

id) 

61.5, 

(2) 

95.S 

<2) 

JR2Z 

> 

61.3 

(3) 

131.4 

(s) 

m«s 

.  (S) 

1S0.9 

(3) 

Opera  dt  Choral 

125.4 

(7) 

171.6 

(7> 

252.7 

(T) 

SS7.9 

(10) 

Dramatic  Readli^  it)  i 

Folk/Bthnic  (Dance)  (3)  i 

130«6 

(4) 

110.9 

■  f2) 

Dig  Name  Entertainers 

235.5 

(13) 

203.6 

(8> 

255.6 

(7) 

414.7 

(7) 

Mime  J 

44;9 

(1) 

190.1 

<3) 

TOTAL 

1^13.5 

(100) 

2,634.3 

(100) 

3^668.6 

<100) 

ft 

6,6624 

(100) 

(1)  'Popular'  became       name  entertainers^ 

it)  Category  dropped  after  first  year       ^  f 

(3)  ^:ombincd  with  'Folk*  In  1970 

HOISt  Separate  figures  were  sported  in  1977-*nd  1979  for  the  two  sUbpoputatlons  Included  In  the  dbta:  colleges  and  univerdtlei 
and  otlier  nonprofit  groups.  These  data  luie  presented  in  Figures  fM3  tliroogh  ^'16. 
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FIGURE  F-10 
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iyCUCAA  BIEHHfAL  Pl^FaB  SURVEYS 
DATA  OHsFROGRAMMWG  Br'ARTISIlC  DlSCfPUHB 
"  TICKET  SALS  REVENUE  mWM)  (I) 


The«Ur   ,  —  — 

Symphony  —  — 

Rock  ,        ^  -  - 

PopulAT  (2)  7-  — 

Instrumental  iRecital  —  — 

BaUet   /  -  - 

ConKmporary  Dance  — 

Chamber  Music  —  — ^ 

Vocal  Recital  -  - 

Folk  -        -  - 

Jazz                ^  — 

Opera  A  Cfioral  —  ^ 

Dramatic  Readings  (3)  — 

Polk/Etbnlc  (Dance)  (4)  -  - 

B|g  Name' Enter talnera  —         ^  — 

Mtme  *^  — 

TOTAL.  -  - 

(0  Hot  reported  ^Hor  to  1973 

It)  'Popular*  became  'BI^  name  entertainers* 

(3)  Category  dropped  after  first  year 

(4)  Combined  witti  'Polk*  In^  1970 


,  .  1971  *■ 


1973 

i  34 

l^SOS.l  (19) 
794*6  ■  (ll)*^ 
l,413.t  (18) 

S12.3  (7) 


197S 


481.2 
329tO. 
241.3 
1S7.6 
3SU 
23  U 


tt) 
(4) 
l£3> 
(2) 
(5) 
(3) 
(8) 


14144  (14) 


i 

837*0 
763*2 
1,590*6 

491*9 
8S9*4 
664*3 
324*1 
14g*g 
428*9 
428*5 
,^  665*1 


'  ^  ■ 
(11) 
(9) 
(19) 

(0) 
(11) 
(9) 
(4) 
(2) 
(5) 
(5) 
(6) 


919*3  (12) 


-  '  1977 

1,271*7  (13) 
1,249*0  (13) 
1,901*9  (20) 


1979 


579*9 
964*5 


(0) 
(9) 


462**S^{5) 
5iS*»,,^^t!*^ 
146*1  <2)^ 
'^TT*4[^-  *  {2) 
430*5  (5) 
^06*4"*^ 


'308*2 
-Jf^721*3 
♦v71^ 


<3>* 
(6) 

(I) 


* 

2t01S*9 
1,S19*1 
4,748*0 

S67*9 
1,345*2 

tos*s 

454*1 
203*6 
339*r 
583*6 
-  995*6 


-7,7234   (100)        9,027*1     {100)       9,4^*6  (10(>X 


% 

(13) 
(10) 
(30) 

(4) 

(9) 

(5) 

(3) 

(7)* 

(2) 

(4) 

(6) 


253*2  (2) 

1,2714  (9) 

581*6  (4) 

-  15,583*7  (100) 

V 

J 


HOT^t  Separate  figures  ivere  reported  in  1977  and  1979  foe  the  two  st^bpopulaticns  included  InT  tlw  data; 
,  and  otticf  nonprofit  groups*  These  (^nta.are  presented  in  PigureS'/*13  through  F*16* 


collides  and  universities 
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FIGURE  F-11 


ACUCAA  BIBMHIAL  PROFILIf^  SUaVBYS 
OATA  OH  PROQRAMMINQ  BY  ARTISTIC  DBCIPUIIE 
ATTBNDANCB 


1970 

1973 

1975 

1977 

1979 

% 

I 

% 

% 

% 

I 

% 

% 

Theater 

— 

— 

3$1,899 

(14) 

50dtl79 

(15) 

304,741 

(10) 

385,890 

(14) 

m,m 

(13) 

Symphony 

— 

295*908 

(It) 

43Z,5dO 

(13) 

390,945 

0) 

"  337,160 

(12) 

432,397 

(16) 

Rock  ^ 
Popular  (2) 

-* 

— 

470,37$ 

(19) 

500,591 

(17) 

95M51 

(30) 

590,860 

(22) 

417,403 

(16) 

— 

-* 

31M1$ 

(13) 

— 

Instrymentat  Rechal 

209,9» 

(8) 

282,421 

(8)' 

»6,400 

m 

178,030 

it) 

143,390 

(6) 

DaUet 

143,139 

(S) 

210,710 

(0) 

165,133 

(8) 

198,570 

(7) 

305,263 

(8) 

Contemporary  Dance 

127,6SS 

(5) 

168,096 ' 

(5)  ' 

^53,963 

(8) 

138,770 

(5) 

lll,»l 

(7) 

Chtmber  Miisle 

90,'3O0 

(4) 

177,916 

(5) 

141,375' 

(4) 

154,830 

is) 

140,629 

(6) 

Vocal  Recital 

51,^72 

(2) 

OMld 

(2) 

77,866 

(1) 

80,910 

(2) 

63,110 

(3) 

Potk 

125,607 

(5) 

199,403 

(0) 

164,406 

(8) 

80.440 

(2) 

S0,li7 

(3) 

Jazz 

114,930 

(5) 

132,213 

(4) 

157,435 

188,000 

(B) 

14$,461 

(6) 

Open  St  Choral 

mtS47 

(4) 

234,057 

(7) 

157,168 

(5) 

152,910 

{«) 

1$7>9M 

(6) 

Dnmatie  Eeadingt  (3) 

Folk/Ethnic  (Dance)  (4) 

(4) 

91,52^ 

(2) 

62,106 

(2) 

Dig  Name  Entertainers 

379,199 

(11) 

255,052 

(8) 

203,500 

(7) 

319,616 

(0) 

Mime 

52,630 

(3) 

101,467 

(4) 

TOTAL 

2t4d9t017 

(100) 

3,394,903 

(100) 

3,100,916 

(100) 

2f779,900 

(100) 

2>723,460 

(100) 

(1)  Attendance  not  reported  in  1970 

(2)  'Popular*  became  *Biff  name  entertainers* 

(3)  Category  dropped  after  first  year 

(4)  Combined  with  *FoUc*  in  1970 


NOTE;  Separate,  figures  were  reported  in  1977  and  1979  for  the  two  sUbpopulal'ions  included  in  the  datat  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  nonprofit  groups.  These  data  are  presented  Jn  FiguresF-13  tt^ugh  r-^lo. 
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FIGURE  F-12 


ACnCAA  DATA  FOR  1977 
COLLGGESAJNIVERSmBS 


\rtisW  Other  Ticket  Number  of 


N  =  136 

?ees 

% 

Direct  Costs 

Sales  Revenue 

i  * 

Events 

Attendance 

i  * 

Theater 

1,053.1 

(13) 

368.2 

(14) 

1,059.3 

(13) 

326 

(13) 

305,310 

(13) 

Symphony 

1,274.4 

(16) 

240.5 

(9) 

1,025.0 

(13) 

772 

(7) 

^  232,660 

(10) 

Rock 

1,072.5 

,  (13) 

431.4 

(16) 

1,300.2 

(16) 

166 

(7) 

460,560 

(20) 

Instrumental  Recital 

501.6 

(6) 

178.1 

(7) 

494.7 

(6) 

306 

(12) 

170,130 

(7) 

BaUet 

810.8 

(10) 

256.9 

(9) 

842.6 

(10) 

151 

(6) 

187,890 

(8) 

Contemporary  Dance 

592.9 

(7) 

234.9 

(9) 

458.2 

(6) 

178 

(7) 

133,610 

(6) 

Chamber  Music 

499.0 

(6) 

193.8 

J(7) 

430.4 

(5) 

269 

(11) 

128,210 

(8) 

Vocal  Recital 

1&3.0 

(2) 

38.8 

(1) 

121.1 

(1) 

167 

(7) 

54,120 

(2) 

Folk 

169.9 

(2) 

60.8 

(2) 

167.6 

(2) 

200 

(8) 

56,780 

(2) 

Jazz 

427.1 

(5) 

163.5 

(6) 

448.4 

(6) 

142 

(6) 

146,200 

(7) 

Opera  &  Choral 

724.6 

(9) 

240.9 

(9) 

771.7 

(10) 

118 

95) 

140,210 

(7) 

Folk/Ethnic  Dance 

250.6 

(3) 

125.9 

(5) 

301.8 

(4) 

87 

(3) 

.83,720 

(4) 

Big  Name  Entertainers 

534.8 

(7) 

141.4 

(5) 

807.7 

(7) 

115 

(5) 

149,650 

(7) 

Mime  t 

98.7 

(1) 

38.8 

(1) 

76.1 

(1) 

72 

(3) 

39,450 

(2) 

TOTAL  ^ 

8,193.2 

(lOO) 

2,713.8 

(100) 

8,104.9 

(lOO) 

2,469 

(lOO) 

2,287,900 

(100) 

GENERAL  NOTE:   Except  for  the  number  of  events,  percents  were  not  reported  in  the  data. 
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FIGURE  F-13 
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ACUCAA  DATA  FOR  1977 
OTHER  NONPROFIT  GROUPS 


Artists'  Other  Ticket  Number  of 


N  =  33" 

Fees 

Direct  Costs- 

Sales  Revenue 

'  Events 

Attendance 

* 

% 

$ 

% 

1 

1 

Theater 

177.8 

(15) 

AO  f% 

98.3 

(1)  . 

212.4 

(16; 

iA^\ 
(23) 

Symphony 

161.6 

(14) 

538.2 

AAA  A 

224.0 

(16) 

(15) 

1  A  J  AAA 

Rock 

502.4 

(43) 

82.5 

(8) 

4  ft 

601.7 

(44) 

t%A 

24 

(2) 

136^300 

(28) 

Instnimental  Recital 

17.5 

(1) 

10.8 

(It 

25.1 

(2) 

81 

(9) 

ft  AAA 

7*900 

(21) 

BaUet 

27.0 

(2) 

6.2 

(l) 

21.9 

(2) 

28 

(3) 

8^680 

(2) 

Contemporary  Dance 

16.5 

(1) 

4.8 

(>1) 

4.6 

16 

(2) 

5,160 

(1) 

Chamber  Music 

56.3 

(5) 

78.4 

(fi) 

73.3 

(5) 

130 

(14) 

24,420 

(5) 

Vocal  Recital 

26.4 

(2) 

4.9 

(>1) 

25.x 

(2) 

35 

(4) 

1,790 

(1) 

Folk 

5.3 

(>1) 

.8 

4.0 

17 

(2) 

3,660 

(>1) 

Jazz 

26.5 

(2) 

12.0 

(1) 

12.1 

(1) 

47 

(5) 

21,800 

<5) 

Opera  &  Choral 

36 15 

(3) 

11.8 

(1) 

34.7 

(3) 

88 

(9) 

12,700 

(3) 

Folk/Ethnic  Dance 

11.3 

(1) 

4.7 

(>1) 

6.5 

15 

(2) 

9,400 

(2) 

Big  Name  Entertainers 

97.5 

(8) 

114.3 

(12) 

113.6 

(8) 

69 

(7) 

53,850 

(11) 

Mime 

10.5 

(1) 

6.2 

(1) 

l.fi 

29 

(3) 

14,180 

(3) 

TOTAL 

1,173.0 

(100) 

974.8 

(100) 

1,360.7 

(lo'e) 

935 

(100) 

492,020 

(100) 

GENERAL  NOTE:   Except  for  the  number  of  events,  percents  were  not  reported  in  the  data. 
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FIGURE  F-U 
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1 


ACUCAA  DATA  FOR  1OT9 
COLLBGES/UNIVERSrnES 


Artistrf  Other  Ticket  Numbei;  of 


N  =  74 

Fees 

Direct 

Costs 

Sales  Revenue 

Events 

Attendance 

$ 

% 

i 

TO 

If 

1 

It 

% 

Theater 

1,306.5 

(13) 

550.8 

(17) 

1,S26.4 

(12) 

258 

(14) 

275,094 

(13) 

Symphony 

1,223.9 

(12) 

226.6 

(7) 

937.0 

(7) 

167 

(9) 

229,308 

(11) 

Rock 

2,258.2 

(12) 

491.4 

(15) 

4,742.9 

(37)^ 

85 

(5) 

'415,836 

(20) 

Instrumental  Recital 

471.0 

(5) 

175.3 

(5) 

481.9 

(4) 

,  288 

(16) 

118,25^ 

(6) 

BaUet 

1,021.7 

(10) 

359.8 

(U) 

1,064.4 

(8)  . 

116 

(6) 

161,563 

(8) 

Contemporary'  Dance 

761.8 

(8) 

308.0 

(10) 

645.1 

(5) 

187 

,(10) 

170,280 

(8) 

Vocal  Recital 

231.7 

(2) 

74.6 

(2) 

196.7 

(2) 

82 

(4) 

57,889 

(3) 

Folk 

265.3 

(2) 

88.8 

(3) 

319.2 

(4) 

84 

(5) 

77,019 

(4) 

Jazz 

344.8 

(3) 

117.3 

(4) 

478.3 

(4) 

106 

(4) 

112,195 

(6) 

Opera  &  Choral 

689.9 

(7) 

236.6 

(7) 

740.7 

(6) 

76 

(4) 

92,167 

(5) 

Folk/Ethnic  Dance 

193.0 

(1) 

101.5 

(3) 

233.8 

(2) 

57 

(3) 

53,170 

(3) 

Big  Name  Entertainers 

547.2 

(5) 

141.1 

(4) 

702.5 

-  (6) 

66 

(4) 

118,122 

(6) 

Mime 

401.7 

(4) 

185.6 

(6) 

■  574.7 

(5) 

57 

(3) 

94,387 

(5) 

TOTAL 

10,112.0 

(100) 

3,198.0 

(100) 

12,964.6 

(100) 

1,821 

(lOC) 

2,070,613 

(100) 

GENERAL  NOTE:   Except  toe  the  number  of  events,  percents  were  not  reported  in  the  date. 
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FIGURE  F-15 
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ACUCAA  DATA  FOR  1979 
OTHBR  NONPROFIT  GROUPS  .  ' 


Artists' 

Other 

Ticket 

Number  of 

N  =  39 

Fees 

Direct  Costs 

Sales  Revenue 

Events 

Attendance 

1 

Hi 
% 

1  ^ 

$ 

1 

1 

Theater 

262.7 

(14) 

191 

W; 

U4/^ 

Symphony 

415.6 

(22) 

1  ADT  A 

iAA\ 

EDO  1 

llo 

U4; 

£0  Of  WIS 

wi; 

Rock 

3.1 

— 

2A 

4 

Instrumental  Recital 

74.6 

(4) 

78.7 

l3) 

^  65.9 

(3) 

54  . 

u; 

IOC 

BaUet 

191.7 

(10)* 

'  295.6 

■  (12) 

260.8 

ai) 

169 

(21) 

43,699 

(7) 

Contemporary  Dance' 

50.3 

(3) 

59.6 

(2) 

60.4 

(2) 

25  ■ 

(3) 

11,301 

(2) 

Chambtf  Mu^c 

116.5 

(6) 

96.2 

(4) 

133.3 

(5) 

167 

(20) 

45,251 

(7) 

Vocal  Recital 

9.7 

1.7 

6.9 

11 

.  (1) 

4,721 

(1) 

Folk 

20.3 

(1) 

6.6 

19.5 

19 

(2) 

9,136 

(1) 

Jazz 

73.9 

(4) 

33.6 

(1) 

105.3 

(4) 

57 

(7) 

33,266 ' 

(5) 

Opera  Choral 

267.6 

(16) 

321.3 

(13) 

254.9 

(10) 

63 

(8) 

'  65,799 

(10) 

Folk/Ethnic  Dance 

25.0 

(1) 

9.4 

19.5 

10 

(1) 

9,016 

(1) 

Big  Name  Entertainers 

309.5 

(17) 

273.6 

(11) 

&69.2 

422) 

73 

(9)  • 

101,396 

a6) 

Mime 

11.3 

01) 

4.5 

6.9 

20 

(2) 

7,070 

(1) 

TOTAL 

1^53.7 

aoo) 

2,464.9 

(100) 

2,619.2 

(100) 

623 

(100) 

652,843 

aoo) 

GENERAL  NOTE;   Except  for  the  number  of  events,  percents  were  not  reported  in  the  data. 
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For  symphony  perjormances  in  1977,  the  other,  nonprofit  groups  bore 
signijicantly  higher  other  direct  costs  (55/9  percent)  as  well  as  a  higher  ratio  of 
attendance  (21/10  percent)  than  the  colleges^  and  universities.  For  rock  music 
performances^  this  group  had  a  higher  proportion  of  artist's  fees  (43/13  percent)  and 
ticket  sale  revenues  (44/^6  percent).  However,  colleges  and  universities  had  slightly 
higher  costs,  revenues,  and  attendance  at  ballet  performances  (10/2  percent,  9/1", 
percent,  10/2  percent,  6/3  percent,  and  8/2  percent,  respectively).  In  1979,  the  same 
was  true  with  regard  to  symohony  performances,  with  all  of  the  figures  reflecting 
higher  proportions  for  the  other  nonprofit  groups:  artist's  fees  (22/12  percent,  other 
direct  costs  {^^7  percent),  ticket  sales  (22/7  percent)^  number  of  events  (U/9 
percent),  and  attendance  (31/11  percent). 

Pot  rock  music  performances,  the  figure  for  nonprofit  groups  dramatically 
changes  in  1979,  possibly  indicating  that  a  significant  presenter  of  rock  concerts 
dropped  out  of  the  activity.  Also  in  1979,  a  higher  proportion  of  nonprofit  groups 
presented  ballet  (21/6  percent).  They  also  had  higher  proportions  for  opera  and  choral 
V  presentation  fees  (16/7  percent),  other  direqt  costs  (13/7  percent),  ticket  sales  (10/6^ 
percent),  number, of  events  (8/*  percent),  and  attendance  (10/5  percent).  The  same  is 
true  for  the  presentation  of  big  name  entertainers:  fees  (t7/5  percent),  other  direct 
costs  (1  i/*  ^percent),  ticket  sales  (22/6  percent),  events  (9/V -percent),  and  attendance 
(16/6  percent). 

\ 

In  197*,  ACUCAA  also  conducted  a  special  survey  of  its  membership  on  indirect 
costs  associated  with  the  presentation  of  professional  touring  performing  arts.  The 
results  were  presented  in  their  publication  CoUeRe  and  University  Support  of  the 
Professional  Touring  Performing  Arts.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  determine 
how  much  of  a  financial  subsidy  was  provided  by  the  institution  for  support  of  this 
activity. 

The  report  states  that  colleges  and  universities  may  constitute*70  percent  of  the 
touring  market  for  professional  performing  arts  groups  that  tour.  The  basic  premise^ 
of  ttfe  study  was  that  the  indirect  costs  are  often  hidden  costs,  buried  in 
administrative  budgets.  As  such,  they  are  difficult  to  measu(;e  but  of  interest  if  one 
wishes  to  determine  the  true  cost  of  the  activity. 
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The  survey  was  sent  to  396  ACUCAA  members,  with  usable  responses  received 
from  122.  The  survey  collected  data  on  three  areas:  direct  program  costs  (fees,  hall 
use,  programs,  advertising,  etc.),  indirect  costs  (faculty  and  staff  salaries  and  general* 
operation  expenses  such  as  supplies,  utilities,  maintenance,  etc.),  a^d  income  sources 
(ticket  sales,  student^activity  fees,'  NEA,  State  and  regional  arts  councils, 
foundations,  corporations,  individuals,  etc.),  including  administrative  funding  from  the 
institution.  The  information  was  intended  to  represent  classical^programming  only  - 
:  (symphony,  chamber  music,  ballet,  theater,  vocal  and*^nstrumental  recital's, 
contemporary  dance,  opera,  and  choral  music).  ^  -         ,  ^ 

^  V  ^ 

An  assessment  of  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  was  made  by  comparing 
the  survey-  respondents  with  tb?  1973  Profile  Survey  population  for  -geographic  ^ 
distribution  and  type  of  institution.  Generally,  the  survey  group  w^  fotJnd  to  paraillel 
the  other  population  along  these  characteritics.  By  extrapolation,  the  survey  results 
>Vere  projected  to  the  member5^hip  of  396  institutions.  The  result  and  the  projections 
are  presented  iq^  Figures  F-i7  through  F-22.  The  data  are  presented  by  governing 
authority^(public  versus  private)  and  school  enrollment  (small:  less  than  3,000; 
medium:  3,000  to  10,00C;  and  large:  over  10,000).  Based  on  the  Profile  Survey 
results  for  previous  years,  ACUCAA  estimated  that  classical  programming  accounted 
for  66  p^cent  of  total  program  costs  and  ^0  percent  of  revenues.  Also,  a 
surplus/deficit  has  been  calculated  to  which  administrative  funds  were  added  to 
indicate  a  total  amount  of  institutional  subsidy. 

For  purposes  of  connparison,  in  Figure  F-23  the  total  cost  and  total  income 
figures  have  been  summarized  and  averages  calculated.  In  Figure  F-2^,  .ratios  of 
direct  and  indirect  costs  to  total  costs,  of  income  sources  to  total  income,  and  of, 
total  income  to  total  costs  haye  been  calculated. 

The  figures  $how  that  as  a  proportion  of  total  income,  ticket  sales  represent  ^3' 
percent  of  the  total,  with  other  outside  sources  accounting  for  an  additional  26 
percent  and  administrative  funds  accounting  for  the  remaining  21  percent.  By  type  of 
institution,  the  ratios  are  very  similar,  with  the  greatest  variations  being  for  private 
schools.   For  them,  costs  are  better  covered  by  more  ticket  sales  revenue  (51 
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ACUCAA  -  SPECIAL  SURVEY 
SUPPORT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TOURING  PERFORMING  ARTS 
EXPENDITURES  AND  SUBSIDIES 


ClasslflcaClqp  of  Sample:  Total 

Extrapolation  Factor:       ,  3.2A6  (396/122) 

Survey  ACUCAA-Classlcal     ACUCAA-Total  Program 

-  .        Category                                 Rfisults  (extrapolated)  (extrapolated) 

it 

Costs 

Direct  Costs                          ■     $9,086,702  ■    &29,A30,51A  $AA,591,6S7 

'    Indirect  Costs                             6,288,30A  20,A11,83A  30,927,021 

Total  Costs                                 15^355,006  A9,8A2,3A8  ,  75,518,708 
Iiicone  . 

Ticket  Sales                                 6,730,7AO  •       2i,8A7»982  36,413,303 

Other  Income                                 3,305,83/i  10,730,737  17,88A,56l' 

Administrative  Funds                     2/iA8,010  8,5^>5,AA,0  1A,325,73A 

X  ^^^^^  Income                               U,684,5S4  41, m, 159  .68,623,598 

Unaccountable  Def lclt/(Surplus)    2,67Q.A22  8,66.8,189  6,895,110 


0 


Unaccountable  Deficit / (Surplus)  $2» 670 »A22  $8 ,668 , 189  $6 ,895, '.10 

Atfittint&kratlve  funds                    2,e'i8,01C  8,595,AA0  1A,325,73A 

Total  Administrative  Subsidy        5,318,A32  .17,263,629  21,220, 8AA 

Avprage  Subsidy                          $     A3,59A  ,$     A3,59A  $  53,588 


Source:   College  and  Universttv  Support  of  0^  Professional  Touring  PerfOTming  Arts. 
Association  of  CoUege,  University  and  t;ommunity  Arts  Administrators 

FIGURE  F-17 
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AC0CAA  -  SPECIAL  SORVBY 
SUPPORT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TOURING  PERFORMING  ARTS 
EXPENDITURES  AND  SUBSIDIES 


Classification  of  Sample?  State-Supporteri  Schools 

Extrapolacion  Factor:  3.122  (283/90)  - 

Survey  ACUCAA*Classlc?l     ACUCAA*Total  Program 

Category  Results  (extrapolated)  (extrapolated) 

Costs  ,  ' 

Direct  Costs  $7.Cll.lJS0  $21,891,432        '  $33,168,830 

Indirect  Costs  *    5,000,220  15,610,686  .  23,652,554 

Total  Costs                  .    .  12,012,210  37,502,118  56,821,390  = 
Income 

Ticket  Sales  5,027,040  '      15,291,418       '  26,157,363 

Other  Income  2,943,630  9,190,012  15,316^687 

Administrative  Funds  1,954,350  *      6,101,481  .  10,169,134 

Total  Income   ,  9,925,020  30,965,911  51,643,184 

UnaccountabU  DeficitA(Survli»s^    ?,087a90  ,6,516,207  5,178,206 


Unaccountable  Dericit/(S-jri»3ws:  ?2, 087, 190  .$6,516,207  ,  $5,178,206' 

Administrative  Fands  1 ,954 ,350  6 , 101,481  10 ,169 , 134 

Total  Administrative  Subsidy  '     4,041,540  12,617,688  15,347,3^40 

Average  Subsidy  $     A4,906'         $     44,906  $  54,617 

Source:   CoUeOT  and  Uiriyerslty^ Support  of  the  Professional  Touring  Performing  Arts, 
Association  of  College,  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 

'     ■  FIGURE  F-18 
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ACL'OAA  -  SPECIAL  SDRVET 
SUPPORT  07  PROFESSIONAL  TOURIHG  PERFORMING  ARTS 
EXPENDITURES  AND  SUBSIDIES 


„Classlf Icatlon  of  Sample:  Private  Institutions 
■Extrapolation  Factor:  3.594  (115/.'^;) 


Category 
Costs 

Direct  Costs  ■ 
Indirect  Costs 

Total  Costs 
Incoiae 

Ticket  Sales 
Other  Xncome 
^^^nlsttatlve  Funds 


Total  Iftcoifie 

Unaccountable  Deficit/ (Surplus) 


Sut  (''^y 
Results 


$2,054,688 
1,238,256 

3,342,944 

1,703,712 
362,400 
,  693,728 

2,759,840 

583,104 


ACUCAA-Class leal 
(extrapolated) 

$7,384,549  - 
4,629,992 

,  12,014,541 

6,123,141 
1,302,466 
2,493,258 

9,919\865  ■ 

2,095,676 


Utaaccountabls  Deficit/ (Surplus)  $  583,104  $2,095,676 
Administrative  Funds  ^/i^,7;28  2,493,258 


ACUCAA-Total  Program 
(extrapolated) 


$11,188,710 
7,015,139 

18,203,849 

10,205,234 
2,170,776 
4,155,431 

16,531,441 

■  1,672,408 


Totai  Administrative  Subsidy 


1,276,832 


4,588,934 


$1,672,408 
4,155,431 

5,«2/,83y 


Average  Subsidy 


$     11,103     *  $  11,102 


$  50,676 


Sourcet  Collet^  and  University  Suppqrt  of  the  Professional  Touring  Performing  AirtSt 
'   Association  of  Coll^,  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 


FIGURE  F-19 
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ACnCAA  -  SPECIAL  SURVEY 
SUPPORT  OP  PROPESSIOWAL  TOURING  PBRFORSSDfG  ARTS 
EXPENDITURES  AND  SUBStOlES 

Class' flcation  of  Sample:    Small  Schools  (less  than  3,0^'O  students) 
Extrapolation  Factor:  4,1  (123/30). 

S  urvey       ACUCAA-Classica  1     ACUCM-Total  Program 
Category  Results       (extrapolated)  (extrapolated) 

Costs 

Direct  Costs  *        $1,522,770  $6,243,357  $9,459,632 

Indirect  Costs  967.410  3,966.381  6.009.668 

Total  Costs  2.490.180  10,209.738  15.469.300 
Income 

Ticket  Sales  1,261,200  5,170,920  8,618,200 

Other  Income  452,190  1,853,979  3,089,965 

'Administrative  Funds  408,930  1,676,613  .  2,794,355 

Total  Income  2 , 122 , 320  8 , 701 , 512  14 , 502 ,520 

Unaccountable  Def icit/(Surplus)       367;860  1,508,226  966,780 


Vuaccountable  Def icit/ (Surplus)  $    367,860         $1,508,226  $  966,780 

Adaiuistrative  Funds  '       408,930  1,676,613  2,794,355 

Total  Administrj»£ive  Subsidy.  776,790  3,184.839  3,761,135 

Average  Subsidy  $     25,893        $     25,893  $  30,578 

Source:   College  and  tJniyerslty  Suppcrt  of  the  Professional  Touring  Performing  Arts, 
Assoeiati<xi  of  CoU^e,  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 


FIGURE  F-20 
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ACUCAA  -  SPECIAL  SURVBT 
SUPPORT  OF  PROFESSIONAI.  TOORING  PERFORMING  ARTS 
BXPENDirURES  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Classification  of  Sample:    Medium  Schools  (3,000-10,000  students) 


Extrapolation  Factor: 

Category 
Costs 

Direct  Costs 
Indirect  Costs 

Total  Costs 
Income 

Ticket  Sales 
Other  tncome 
^^j^istrative  Funds 

Total  Income 

Unaccuuncablfe  Taf icit/(Surplus) 


3-857  (135/55) 

Survey 
Results 


$1,140,090 
656,563 

1,796,655 

528,640 
653,275 
361,515 

1,543,430 

25  3",  225 


VaaccnuDti-ble  Dsf icit/fSutplus)  $  253»225 
Administrative  Funds  3ei»S15 

Total  Administrative  Subsidy  6X4,740 


ACUCAA-Class  ical 
(extrapolated) 

$4»397»327 
2»532,371 

6»929»698 

2 » 038 » 964 
2»519,632 
\  1»394»363 

■i»953»0q9 

976»689 


$  976,689 
1»3(}4»363 

2»371»052 


ACUCAA-Total  program 
(extrapolated) 


$6,662»517 
3,836,926 

IO,499»543 

3»398,274 
4»199»469 
2»323,939 

9»921»682 

577,681 


$  577,681 
2»323»939 

2,901»620 


Av;?rage  Subsidy 


$     17,564        $  17»564 


$  21»493 


Source:   College  and  I'  liversity  Support  of  the  Prof^ional  Touring  Performing  Arts, 
Association  of  College/  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 


FIGURE  F-21 
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ACUCAA  -  SPECtAL  SURVEY 
SUPPORT  OF  PROFESSIOKAL  TOURING  PERFORMING  ARTS 
EXPENDITURES  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Classification  of  Sample:    Large  Schools  (over  10,000  students) 
'  Extrapolation  Factor:  2.421  (138/^7) 


Category 
Costs 

Direct  Costs 
Indirect  Costs 

Total  Costs 
Incoae 
Ticket  Sales 
Other  Income 
Administrative  Funds 

Total  Income 


Survey 
Results 


$6»403»&36 
4, 664 » 310 

11,068 » 146 

4,940 »817 
2,200,428 
1,377,637 

9,0i8,882 


Unaccoui.table  Deficit/ (Surplus)  2,049,264 


ACUCAA-Classlc a 1 
(extrapolated) 

$15,503,686 
11,292,294 

26,795,980 

11,961,717 
5,327,236 
4,545,759 

21,834,712 

•4,961,268 


ACUCAA-Total  Frograoi 
(extrapolated) 


$23,490.  i3 
17,109,536 

40,599,969 

19,936,195 
8,878,727 
7,576^265 

36,391,187 

4,208,V82 


Unaccountable  Deficit/ (Surplus)  $2^^^, 264  $4,961,268 
Administrative  Funds  1,877,637  4,545 ,759 


Total  A'tffllulstratlve  Subsidy 


3,926,901 


9,507,027 


$4,208,782 
7,576,261; 

11,785,047 


Average  Subsidy 


$  68,893 


$  68,893 


$  85,399 


Soupce:   CoUej^e  and  University  Support  of  the  Professional  Touring  Performing  Arts, 
Association  of  CoU^e,  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 


FIGURE  F-22 
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ACaCAA  -  1974  SPECIAL  SURVEY 
SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  COSTS  AND  INCOME 


Percent  Total  Costs      Average        Total  Income  Average 

of  Total  ($000*5)  Costs  .   ($000*s)  Income 

Number  $  %        (|000*s)  $  %  ($000*8) 


TOTAL  SAMPLE     (122)          100.0         15,355.0       100.0'      125.9  12,684.6  100.0  104.0' 

State  Schools           (90)           73.8         12,012.2         78.2       133.5  9,915.0  78.2  110.3 

Private  Schools        (32)           26.2          3,342.9        21.8       104.5  2,759.8  21.8  86.2 

SmaU  Schools          (30)           24.6           2,490.2         16.2         83.0  2,122.3  16.7  70.7 

Medium  Schools       (35)          28.7          1,746.7        11.4     -  49.9  1,543.4  12.2  44.1 

Large  Schools         (57)          46.7         11,068.1        72.1       194.2  9,018.9  71.1  158.2 

Source:   College  and  University  SMppcyt  of  ttie  Professiwal  Touring  Performing  Arts,  Associatim 
of  College,  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 
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ACDCAA  -  1974  SPECIAL  SDRVBY 
RATIOS  ON  PBRCBNTS)  OF  COSTS  AND  INCOME 


Total  Costs 

Direct 

Indirect 
Total  Income 

Ticket  Sales 

Other  Income 

Administrative  Funds 
Income  as  %  of  Total  Costs 

Total  Income 

Ticket  Sales 

Other  Income 

Administrative  Funds 


All  Schools 

State 

Private 

Smell 

Medium 

Large 

(122) 

(90) 

(32) 

(30) 

(35) 

(57) 

100%- 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

59 

58 

61 

61 

63 

58 

.41 

42 

39 

39 

37 

42 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

S3 

SI 

62 

60 

34 

55 

26 

30 

13 

21 

42 

24 

21 

20 

25  ' 

19 

23 

21 

83% 

83% 

*  83% 

85% 

85%' 

82% 

44 

'  42 

51 

51 

«  29 

45 

22 

25 

11 

18 

36  . 

20 

17 

16 

21 

16 

20 

17 

Source:   College  and  Unlver^ty  Support  of  the  Professional  Touring  Performing  Arts»  Associfttlon 
of  College^  University  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 


FIGURE  F-24 
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percent),  with  less  income  from  other  sources  (11  percent)  and  slightly  more  from 
administrative  funds  (21  percent).  By  size,  there  is  slightly  more  variation  with  the 
medium  and  small  schools  having  higher  ratios  of  direct  to  indirect*  costs  (63/37 
percent  and  61/38  percent,  respectively).  There  are  significant  differences  between 
them  for  ticket  sales  revenue,  with  the  small  schools  receiving  much  more  and  the 
medium  schools  much  less  (€0/3k  percent),  and  the  medium  schools  receiving  much 
more  from  outside  sources  (^^2/21  percent). 

With  regard  to  size  of  enrollment,  the  figures  for  small  schools  look  very  similar 
to  those  for  private  schools,  possibly  indicating  that  a  high  degree  of  overlap  may 
exist  between  those  two  groups  (i.e.,  that  most  small  schools  are  private  institutions). 
Similarly,  the  figures  for  large  schools  look  much  like  those  for  the  state  schools, 
implying  that  many  large  schools  are  also  state  schools. 

National  Associaton  of  State  Universities  and  Land*Grant  Colleges 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  conducted  a  survey  in  May  1978  of  its  member  institutions  in 
order  to  document  their  work  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts.  The  survey  covered  such 
areas  as  administrative  arrangements  for  the  arts,  curricular  activities,  enrollment, 
faculty,  continuing  education  resources  and  facilities,  arts  programming,  and  sources 
of  support. 

The  survey  was  sent  to  all  four-year  colleges  and  universities  that  were 
members,  excluding  special  purpose  institutions  such  as  medical  center^  and 
theological  institutions  ^  total  of  232  campuses  of  IW  institutions).  Responses  were 
received  from  106  camjHJses  (^^6  percent).  The  results  were  published  in  the  document 
The  State  of  the  Arts  at  State  Universities  and  Land^Grant  Colleges^^^  The  report 
states  that  the  total  membership  represents  about  3o'percent  of  all  students  enrolled 
in  higher  education  institutions  at  that  time. 


y  Walters,  Walter  H.  (Chairman,  Fine  Arts  Commission).  Foreword.  The  State  of 
the  Arts  at  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land*<;rant  Colleges,  1978. 
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As  a  result  of  its  survey  iindings^  the  commission  concluded  that  "public 

universities  have  taken  a  dominant  role  as  patrons  of  the  arts^  providing  showcases  {or 

professional  artists  ahd  their  works  through  their  concert  halls  and  theatre  stages,  and 

9/ 

their  lecture  halls^  museums  and  gaUeries*"  '  The  section  on  arts  programming 
reported  that  there  were  a  total  of  ^^^fi36  exhibitions  oi  art  or  crajt  works  and  10,731 
performances  oi  rr^iusical  recital  and  concerts^  theatre,  q)era«  musical  theatre  and 
dance  productions  presented  on  ^campus  during  one  calendar  year.  Of  these,  67.8 
percent  oi  the  exhibitions  and  83.9  percent  oi  the  performances  were  by  students  and 
faculty.  The  remainder  were  exhibitions  by  non-^university  artists  and  performances 
in  artists  series  programs"**'^  (22.2  percent  of  the  exhibitions  and  16.1  percent  of  the 
performances,  respectively). 

Broken  down  by  type  of  artistic  activity,  the  following  figures  on  presentation 
of  professional  artists  on  campus  (including  events  in  which  these  artists  participate 
with  students  and  faculty)  were  reported: 

0  32.3  percent  of  4,036  exhibitions  of  art  and  craft  works  on  campus 

0  13.7l>ercent  of  8,533  concerts 

0  ^  16.1  percent  of  1,288  theater  productions  (exclusive  of  opera  and  dance) 

0  18^9  percent  of  380  q)era  or  musical  theater  productions 

0  51.5  percent  of  530  dance  productions  (exclusive  of  drama  and  opera) 

National  Association  of  Schoots  of  Music 


The  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  (NASM)  is  described  in  more  detail 
in  the  sections  on  chamber  and  choral  music.  In  NASM's  1980  chamber  music  survey, 
data  were  included  on  presentation  of  professional  touring  chamber  ensembles  by 
member  institutions.  Two  types  of  nonresident  ensembles  were  discussed: 

1.  Guest  artist  ensembles:  Ensembles  that  come  to  an  institution  for  one  or 
two  days  to  perform  a  concert  and  perhaps  give  a  workshop  and/or  a  master 
class*  « 


Ibid.  Foreward. 
^0/lbid.p.  !5. 
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2.    Visiting  ensembles:  Permanent  ensembles  not  permanently  aiiiliated  with 
the  institution  that  stay  on  campus  {or  at  least  a  week. 


According  to  NASM  in  its  report  on  the  survey  results,.  228  guest  artist 
ensembles  made  over  250  appearances  during  1979-SO  at  221  music  training 
institutions  (out  oi  the  ^13  surveyed),  with  approximately  $U6  million  spent  in  support 
oi  guest  artist  chamber  ensembles  on, campus.  This  figure  compares  with  the  1979 
ACUCAA  JijBure  oi  $535,000  spent  by  113  institutions. 


Most  institutions  that  have  guest  artist  ensembles  on  campus  spend 
bet}veen  $1,000  and  $5,000  during  a  typical  .academic  ^year;  however, 
twelve  institutions  reported  spending  between  $25,000  and  $50^000,  and 
two  institutions  spent  over  $50^000  in  a  typical  academic  year  {or 
'  chamber  music  gMest  artists.^  ^/ 


NASM  additionally  notes  that  92  oi  the  respondent  institutions  maintain  a  guest 
artist  chamber  music  series  on  campus.  ^  In  addition,  35  institutions  reported  that  they 
hosted  '^l  visiting  ensembles  in  1979-80.  A  si^iiicantj^roportion  oi  these  schools 
percent)  sponsor  them  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations  such  as  symphonies, 
churches,  or  civic  organizations. 


Community  Arts  Agencies 

Four  data  sources  were  Jound  that  dealt  with  community  arts  agencies.  These 
include  the  1976  NRCA  study,  the  ACUCAA  data  set,  the  1976  Statistical  Profile  oi 
Community  Arts  Agencies  oi  the  American  Council  Jor  the  Arts,  and  the  membership 
surveys* conducted  at  the  end  oi  the  decade  by  the  ^fational  Assembly  oi  Community^ 
Arts  Agencies  (NACAA).  (The  ACUCAA  data  ior  %ther  nonprojit  groups,"  which 
included  community  arts  agencies,  were  presented'in  the  previous  section.  Data  were 
^available  on  this  group  Jor  1977  and  1979.) 


ERIC, 


One  problem  encountered  in  comparing  these  sources  is  in  distinguishing  this 
category  oi  organizations  deiinitionally  irom  some  others  that ,  are  described 
elsewhere.  The  most  thorough  dejinition  available  Jrom  these  sources  was  that 
provided  by  ACA  in  its  1976  profile  report: 


IV  National  Associaton  of  Schools  oi  Music,  op  cit.  p.  123. 
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For  the  purposes  oi  this  study,  community  arts  agencies  are  defined  as  -  < 
"public,  private  or  other"  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  the  vitality  of 
the  arts  in  a  geographic  area  that  is  connected  by  a  sense  of  unity  and 
common  interest.  The  deiinition  implies  concern  for  the  arts  generally. 
It  excludes  organizations  that  are  concerned  solely  with  one  art  iorm  or 
with  the  program  oi  a  single  institution.  The  geographic  area  may 
include  metropolitan  areas,  a  number  oi  counties  or  cities  linked 
together,  single  counties,  citie$»  townships  or  parts  oi  cities.  It  excludes 
arts  agencies  and  regional  groupings  that  involve  more  than  two  entire  - 
states.  Community  arts  agencies  may  be  called  community  arts  councils, 
city  arts  commissions,  or  county  arts  comrrrissions.  They  include  united 
arts  iund  organizations.  They  include  those  arts  centers  that  are 
concerned  with  a  wide  range  oi  community  services. ^/ 

In  its  1976  study,  NRCA  reported  data  ior  a  single  category  that  included  arts 
service  organizations  and  community  or  neighborhood  arts  councils,  defined  as 
"organizations  whose  purposes  are  to  provide  services  ior  the  general  advancement  or 
support  ot  the  arts,  such  as  calendars  oi  information,  training  programs,  managem^^nt 
or  support  services*"  (Art  centers  were  reported  in  a  separate  category  and  were 
discussed  earlier  in  a  separate  subsection.) 

The  NACAA  data  as  reported  did  not  include  a  definition  of  its  member 
organizations  ^other  than  the  stratification  categories  used.  Those  definitions  are 
presented  later  where  this  data  source  is  described  more  fully. 


National  Research  Center  for  the  Arts 


In  its  1976  universe  study,  NRCA  published  data  for  a  category  of  arts  service 
organizations  and  community  or  neighborhood  arts  councils.''  On  the  basis  of  the 
survejf  results^  the  study  projected  ^01  such  institutions  in  its  universe  (or  9  percent 
of  the  total  of  5,3W  nonprofit  institutions).  By  budget  size,  they  are  distributed  as 
follows: 


^2/ American  Council  for  the  Arts.    1976  Statistical  Profile  of  Community  Arts 
Agencies,  3une  26,  1976.  p.  1. 
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Under  $50,000  -  273  (5*  percent 

$50,000  -  $99,999  -  108  (22  percent) 

$100,000 -$249,000  -  82  (l6p^cent) 

$250,000  -  $*59,999  -  33  (7  percent) 

$500,000  -  $999,999  -  ^  3(1  percent) 

$1  -■$*.9  million      .  -  1 

$5  million  and  over  -  v  1  - 

According  to  the  report,  the  estimated  501  organizations  had  projected  total 
operating  expenditures  ojE  549,488,000  (3  percent  ojE  the  totad  jEigure'jEor  all  5,340), 
earned  revenues  ojE  $17,904,000  (2  percent  ojE  the  total),  and  total  government  support 
oi  $21,799,400  (5  percent  oi  the  total).  Figure  F-25  summarizes  the  distributions  oi 
government  aiid  private  support  presented  In  the  data  (only  percentages  were 
reported).  - 

American  Council  for  the  Arts  . 

In  1976,  ACA  conducted  a  survey  of  community  arts  agencies  by  sending 
questionnaires  to  over  1,000  CAAs  Identilled  Jrom  ACA/NACAA  membership  lists  and 
Jrom  lists  provided  by  state  arts  agencies.  Over  800  .were  returned,  of  which  700 
were  included  in  the  analysis  of  survey  bindings.  This  constitutes  a  response  rat<  of 
70  percent,  which  is  quite  good  in  relation  to  many  other  data  collections  within  the 
arts  community. 

The  ACA  data  are  reported  for  the  total  sample  of  700  and  also  for  the  88  major 
CAAs  (those  with  annual  budgets  of  $100,000).  There  are  further  stratifications  by 
governing  authority  (public,  private,  and  other)  and  year  of  founding  (pre-1973, 
post-1973).  Of  the  total  of  700,  25  were  founded  J)ef ore  1950,  33  during  1950-59,  and 
197  during  1960*69.  The  report  notes  that  this  corresponds  with  the  formation  of  ihe 

w 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  many  state  arts  agencies.  The  remainder  (W5) 
were  founded  during  1970-76,  with  115  (16  percent)  coming  into' being  in  1975.  Gee 
Figures  F-26  and  F*27.) 

The  majority  of  CAAs  wer?  private  (552,  or  78.9  percent);  115  were  public  (16.* 
percent),  and  33  (*.7  percent)  were  in  the  **othef'*  category  (under  the  auspices  *of 
another  organization).  The  report  notes  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  public 

'  agencies  in  197*  and  1975,  possibly  the  result  of  a  resolution  by  the  U.S.  Conference 


ARTS.COUNCILS/SBRVICE  ORGANIZATIONS  (1976) 
PATTERNS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATB  SUPPORT 


Govaitment  Support 


Private  Support 


$  (OOO's)* 

%  of  Total 

NEA 

5,025.2 

22 

NEH 

161.9 

1 

Other  Federal 

2*775.9 

13 

State  Arts  Councils 

7,422.7 

33 

Other  State  Government 

1,243.1 

6 

County  Government 

1,276.0 

6 

Municipal  Government 

3,903.6 

18 

Other  Government 

179.3 

1 

TOTAL 

$21,9A7.7** 

100 

$  (OOO'sO* 

%  of  Total 

Individual  Contributions 

1,018.6 

13 

Corporate  Contributions 

1,617.0 

20 

Private  &  Community  ' 
Foundations 

2,899.2 

36  - 

Combined  Community 
Fund  Efforts 

1,565.7 

19 

Aflocations  from 

Af^Iiated  Organizations 

495.1 

6 

Other  Private  Contributions 

43P.4 

5 

TOTAL 

$8,Cj2.0** 

100 

^Calculated  from  percents  reporteid  in  the  dbta. 

**These  flgures  are  slightly  higher  than  actual  total  dollars  reported  due  to  the  rounding  of  the  reported  percentage 
^  flgures  on  which  they  were  based, 


Source:   The  Stai 


Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum  Institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1976,  National  Research 


Center  for  the  Arts 


FIGURE  F-25 
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TOTAL  SAMPigt  8TBUCmiBg/YEAR  OF  FOCffPiaO 
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CT 

FUB 
CAA 

t  or 
pta 

PBIV 
CAA 

%  or 

wriv 

OTHER 
CAA 

S  01: 

OTH 

700 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

552 

100,0 

33 

100.0 

lEAR  OF  rOUKDINO 

1 

3*0 

ID  . 

15 

.  2.7 

0 

0 

L  *r 

V 

-  3.5 

Ail 

26 

5a 

1 

3.0 

w 

27  * 

23.lt 

165 

29.9 

5 

15.1 

1970 

'  33 

5 

k.3 

26 

li.7 

2 

6.1 

kT 

6.7 

fl 

32 

5^6  ^ 

7 

21,2 

i9^ 

61 

t 

,  7.0 

50 

;  9.1 

3 

9.1 

1973 

71 

10*1 

.  7 

6.1 

58 

10.5 

6 

18.2 

197»»^ 

91. 

13  A 

19 

16.5 

73 

13.2 

'  2 

6.1 

1975 

U5 

16.5 

2? 

20.0 

86 

15.6  . 

6   .  . 

18.2  ' 

1976  (lncoapl«to) 

2l| 

3> 

•  It 

3.5 

19 

3.1* 

1 

3.0 

TABLE  laB 


700 

100.0. 

115 

100.0 

552 

100.0 

33  ^ 

100.0 

Pre-l9li9  to  1972 

396 

56.<; 

62 

53.9 

316. 

57.2 

18 

51.. 5 

1973       to  1976 

30lt 

1(3.1. 

53 

h6.i  < 

236 

1(2.8 

15 

^5.5 

ource:   1976  Statistical  Profile  of  Community  Arts  Ageneies,  American  Council  for  the  Arts 
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TABLE  2.1 


KGIOH 
ITorthEftit 
Mid  Atltntle 
doijtti  Eftit 
IhTth  Ctntr«l 
Lovir  Flalni 


GRAID      t  or 


PUBUC  "t  or  rRXVATE  ;  I  or  arasR  2  or 
CAA  ptm 


?R£      I  or       r06T      I  Of 


700 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

552 

■ 

100.0 

33 

-100.0 

1 

396 

1 

100.0 

30li  , 

100.0 

k 

127 

10 .1 

■  IT 

i 

103 

"  18.T 

7 

21.2 

7T 

.19.V 

50 

l(.ti 

79 

U.3 

20.9 

52 

9.V 

3 

9.1 

1.5 

ll.V 

3V 

U.2 

13V 

19- 

1* 

]  15.7 

105 

19.0 

U 

33.3 

63 

15.9 

n- 

13T 

■19.7 

15 

13.0 

llV 

20.7 

.  8 

2li.2 

78 

19.7 

59 

19. ti 

77 

11.0 

fi. 

5.2 

,^ 

12.5 

2 

(.1 

Itli 

11.1 

33 

10.9 

,  38 

5 

li.3 

31 

5.6 

2 

(.1 

23 

5.6 

15 

V.9 

106 

15.V 

30. 

2^.1 

78 

iV.l 

=  0 

0 

ifi.i 

13.fi  : 

1 

Source:   1973  Statistical  Profile  of  fcommunitv  Arts  Ageneigs,  American  Council  for  the  Arts 
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of  Mayors  (the  "Resolution  on  the  Quality  of  Life  in  our  Cities^'),  which  r^>olved  that 

"every  city  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  public  agency  specifically  concerned  with  the 
13/  * 

arts."  '  Of  the  S8  major  CAAs,  27  were  public  (30.6  percent),  60  were  private  (68.1 
percent),  and  only  I  was  under  the  auspices  of  another  organization.  In  all  three 
categories,  the  majority  were  founded  prior  to  1973:  20,  ^I,  and  1,  respectively,  or  a 
total  of  72  of  the  SS  (81.^  percent).  (Sec  Figures  F*28  and  F-29.) 

The  discussion  in  the  report  On  activities  in  which  CAAs  were  involved  was  very 
generalized  and  consisted  primarily  of  numbers  and  percentages  of  CAAs  that 
indicated  that  they  were  involved  in  those  activiies.  There  were  no  figures  on  the 
numbers  of  activities  or  attendance.  Respondents  reacted  to  a  list  of  30  activities,  of 
which  4  represent  the  presentation  function:  performances/tours,  art  exhibits,  art 
festivals,  and  film  festivals.  The  chart  below  summarizes  these  figures  for  the  toted 
sample  and  the  major  CAAs.  Although  further  stratifications  were  included  in  the 
report,  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  categories,  so  they  are  not 
included  here. 


COMMUNITY  ARTS  AGENCIES  INDICATING 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  PRESENTATION  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Total  Sample 

(700) 

Majors  (SS) 

% 

£ 

% 

Performances/Tours 

6*.9 

59 

67J 

Art  Exhibits 

63*4 

5* 

61.4 

Art  Festivals 

60.3 

58 

65.9 

Film  Festivals 

1*9 

2K3 

2S 

31.S 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  detail  provided  in  the  ACA  report  on  budget  levels  and 
income  sources  of  community  arts  agencies.  Figure  F-30;presents  the  stratification 
of  the  sample  by  budget  size,  governing  authority  and  year,  of  founding.  Slightly  over 
50  prcent  of  the  total  sample  (359  CAAs,  or  51.3  percent)  had  budgets  under  $10,000. 
Of  the  remainder,  2S  percent  (l97)  had  budgets  between  $10,000  and  $50,000,  S 
percent  (56)  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  and  12.6  percent  (SS,  the  majors)  of 
$100,000  or  more.  There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  private  agencies  over  $50,000 
(l07t  or  <^3.*  percent)  in  relation  to  public  agencies  (35,  or  30.5  percent),  and  ''other'* 


i3/ibid.  p.*. 


MAJOR  CAASt  STOUcnmg/tBm  or  rowroiiHJ 


CRMD 

t  or 

vT 

PUB 

VM 

t  or 

FRIV 
CAA 

t  or  . 

FBIV 

om 

CAA 

for 

OTH 

VV  1 

1  A/I  t% 

00 

1 

100.0 

TEAR  OF  FOUnUIIIO 

y 

iL  A 

5 

V.J 

A 

u 

0 

1950-1959 

9 

10.2 

3.T 

8 

13.3 

0 

0 

tiS.O 

33.»< 

28 

ti6.8 

0 

0 

■  19T0 

• 

3 

3.»i 

3.7 

2 

3.3 

0 

0 

19T1 

» 

9.1 

18.5 

3 

5.0 

0 

0 

ma 

6.8 

0 

5 

8.3 

.1 

100.0 

19T3 

8 

9.1 

11. 1 

5 

8.3 

0 

0 

197>« 

k.6 

3.7  ' 

3 

5.0 

0 

0 

1975 

11.1 

1 

1.7 

0 

0 

19T6  (Inco«9lttt) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^  0 

'TAStE  1.2B 

> 

88 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

78 

81.8 

20 

7^.1 

91 

85.0 

1 

100.0 

1973   -  15T6 

16 

18.2 

7 

^5.9  . 

9 

15.0 

0 

0 

Source:   1976  Statistical  Profile  of  Community  Arts  Agencies,  American  Council  for  the  Arts 
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TOTAL 


%0f 


es 


22 
13 
1^ 
13 
9 
2 
15 


100.0 


2$.0 
ll».8 
15.9 
lk.8 
10.2 
2.3 
IT.O 


PUBUC 
CAA 


fOf 


CAA 


fOf 


CAA 


$0f 


191  ^ 


%0f 
PUB 


27 


100. 0 


5 
k 

2 
2 
2 
0 
1^ 


«0 


100.0 


100.0 


T2  100.0 


18.5 
ll».8 

T.lt 
T.lt 
0 

U.5 


16 

9 
12 
U 
T 
2 
3 


26.T 
15.0 
20.0 
18.3 
11. T 
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agencies  (2,  or  6  percent).  With  regard  to  year  of  iounding,  the  pre-1973  group  had  a 
greater  proportion  of  CAAs  witii  budgets  over  $50,000  (1 18,  or  29.8  percent)  than  the 
post-1973  group  (26,  or  8*6  percent)*  ^ 

Figure  F-31  shows  the  survey  results  oa  total  expenditures  and  income  by 
source,  stratified  by  governing  authority  and  year  of  founding,  respectively,  tn 
summary,  700  organizations  had  total  expenditures  of  $50,650,019  in  1976  and  total 
income  of  $51,^*98,359*  The  private  CAAs  had  a  greater  prc^rtion  of  earned  income 
(27  percent)  and  contributions  from  business  and  individuals  (28.5  percent)  than  the 
rest;  public  agencies  had  a  greater  proportion  ot  support  income  from  city 
government  (53  percent)*  The  other  CAAs  had  greater  proportions  of  support  from 
NBA  (16  percent).  State  arts  agencies  (30  percent),  and  foundations  (12.5  percent). 
The  72  pre-1973  agencies  had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  earned  income  (21.2 
percent);  the  latter  had  more  Federal  and  state  support  (a  total  of  30.7  percent)  than 
the  former  (12.7  percent).  With  regard  to  private  income  sources,  the  proportional 
differences  are  minor. 

Figure  F*32  shows  the  same  analysis  for  the  88  major  CAAs.  As  one  would 
expect,  the  major  CAA's  account  for  the  majority  of  tN&  total  dollars  .(with  a  total 
income  of  $41,584,314,  and  total  expenses  of  $40/^76,729,  both  of  which  are 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  total  figures  for  the  full  sample  of  700)* 

By  governing  authority,  the  ratios  of  income  by  source  are  very  similar  to  those 
for  the  total  sample  (except  for  the  major  public  agencies  that  receive  23*3  percent 
of  their  income  from  the  county  in  relation  to  only  4.2  percent  for  the  total  sample  of 
public  agencies).  Also,  the  one  **other**  CAA  in  the  majors  received  a  greater 
proportion  of  income  from  NEA  (26.2  versus  J6  pe  cent)  and  from  the  state  arts 
agency  (37.2  percent  versus  30  percent)  than  the  total  sample  in  the  **other** 
category*  In  addition,  this  agency  received  no  support  from  other  Federal,  state  or 
local  sources  or  from  nriemberships. 

In  summary,  this  is  the  one  source  that  provides  relatively  complete  and  useful 
information  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  €ibout  the  community  arts  agency 
population. 
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National  Assembly  of  Community  Arts  Agencies 

The  National  Assembly  of  Community  Arts  Agencies  (NACAA)  was  formed  in 
1977  as^a  national  service  organization  for  local  arts  agencies.  By  1980,  its 
membership  was  '^^O  agencies,  according  to  Gretchen  Wiest,  associate  director.  In 
1979,  NACAA  conducted  a  survey  of  its  members.  There  is  no  information  in  the 
results  on  how  many  organizations  were  sent  a  questionnaire.  There  were  300 
responses  to  the  survey.  From  these  responses  and  from  interviews  with  state  and 
local  arts  agency  leaders,  NACAA  produced  a  brief  descriptive  profile  of  the 
(jemogfaphic  and  economic  characteristics  of  community  arts  agencies*  Figures  F-^,33 
'through  F*35  are  the  NACAA  data  in  the  form  in  which  they  appeared.  No  analysis 
accompanied  them. 

■  4 

J 

What  is  interesting,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,' is  the  growth  line  in 
Figure  F-33  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  agencies  from  250  in  1970. to  around 
2,000  by  1980.  In  Figure  F*3<^,  characteristics  of  survey  respondents  were  projected^ 
to  the  universe  of  2,000  agencies,  stratiiied-by  type  of  community^  type  of  agency  and 
budget  size.  The  following  definitions  were  [wovided:       ■     "  ' 


Large  Urban 

Urban 

Rural 

Public  Agency^ 
Publicly  Designated 


Private 


A  service  area  population  of  more  than  500,000. 
A  service  area  population  of  30,000  to  500^000 
A  service  area  population  of  under  30,000. 
An  arts  commission  that  is  part  of  local 
government. 

A  private,  nonprofit  -agency  that  is  officially 
recognized  as  an  official  arts  agency  for  local 
government.^ 

A  private,  nonprofit  agency  with  no  official 
link  with  locai  government. 


The  data  show  that  of  the  2,000  agencies,  '^W  (22  percent)  were  public,  280  (1*^ 
percent)  were  publicly  designated,  and  1,280  (6^^  percent)  were  private.  Since  these 
classifications  differ  slightly  from  thosev  of  the  1976  ACA  study,  it  is  difficult  to 
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Source:  National  Assembly  6t  Community  Arts  Agencies 
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1979 


COMHUNin  ARTS  AGENCY  PROFILE 

1 

Denographlc  Distribution 


'  Public  Agencies 

Publicly  Designated 

a  

Private 

Total 

Large  Urban  100 

75 

165 

340*  . 

Urban  280 

155 

■  7^5 

1180 

Rural  6a 

^  50 

370 

480  • 

ToUl                        UO  ' 

280 

1280 

2000 

^  Hany  large  urban  areas  have  several  community  a^^s  agencies. 

Budget  Size 

Low 

High 

Hedian 

Large  Urban  $22,325 

$26.9  mUlion 

$331,000 

Urban  0 

$  1.8  million 

$  49,500 

Rural                 ,  0 

'  $  150,000 

$  6,900 

f 

Source:  ;  Natioial  Assembly  of  Community  Arts  Agencies,  results  of  1979 
membe^hip  survey. 
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1979 

*  ^  COMMUNITY  ARTS  AGENCY  PROFILE 
Budget  Sources 


Local 
Government 
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26% 
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12%  . 

15% 

A%' 
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■  i« 

29% 

19%- 

18% 

3% 

■  13% 

Rural  ' 

17%  < 

35% 

26% 

18% 

3% 

2% 
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20% 

32% 

•  19% 

17% 

3% 

9% 

Uses  .of  Funds 


lav  ~' 
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Median 

Institutions  and  Traditional 
Arts:  Programs 

16% 

58% 

29% 

Individual  Artists 

n 

36% 

"  -  19% 

Non-Traditional  Programs 

5% 

^2% 

16% 

Non-Professional  Programs  ^ 

1% 

15% 

9% 

Facilities,  Pronution  and 
Internal  Operations 

12% 

60% 

28% 

Source:   National  Assembly  of  Community  Arts  Ageneies^  results  of  1979 
jTieutoeiship  survey 
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compare  them.  However,  in, general,  &*^y  show  a  similiar  distribution.  The  ACA 
Jigures  showed  that  of  700  agencies,  U5  (15  percent)  were  public,  552  (79  percent) 
were  private  anct  33  (5  percent)  were  aiiiliated,  with  another  (nongovernmental) 
organization.  H  the  NACAA  data  on  the  private  agencies  that  wert  publicly 
designated  were,  added  to  the  ACA  private  group,  then  that  group  would  equal  78 
percent  oi  the  total  (r,560  private  agencies). 

a  the  NACAA  budget  size  classijications  were  applied   to  numbers  of 
organizations,  the  results  would  be  as  follows: 

Median*  Projected 
Number  oi  Dollar  Size  Total  Dollar 

ARencies  ($000's)  Size  (OOO's)  n 

Urge  Urban  3*0,  x  $331.0  '       =  $112,5*0.0 

Urban  1,180  x  *9.5          =  58,*10.0 

Rural  »80  x  6.9          = .  3,312.0 

.TOTAL  '  2,000  $17*,262.0 

*  It  is  not  clear  H  the  term  median  u.e.,  50  percent  below  and  50  percent 
above  the  ilgure)  is  used  correctly  here,  li  it  is,  It  is  not  the  best  figure 
by  which  to  calculate  a  total  dollar  size.  The  mean  (arithmetic  average) 
would  provide  a  more  accurate  iigure. 


H  the  ACA  total  oi  $50,650,019  were  divided  by  700,  the  average  budget  size 
would  be  $72,357.  K  the  NACAA  total  were  divided  by  2,000,  the  average  would  be 
$87,131.  This  is  reasonably  in  line  with^the  ACA  Jigure  and  the  increase  could  rejlect 
the  growth  that  might  naturally  occur     t'at-e  >  ars'  time. 

When  the  NACAA  income  source  ratios  in  Fi^jS^ire  F-35  are  comp'^red  with  those 
oi  ACA  as  Jound  in  FlgMre  F-31^,  it  again  appears  that  the  NACAA  data  are  in  line 
with  the  ACA  data,  ii  the  NACAA  categories  are  collapsed  as  follows: 
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AC  A 


Income  Category  % 

Earned  20.0 

-     NEA  3.5 

Other  Federal  ^^.2 

SAA  6.3 

Otner  State  1.1 

County  IQJO 

City  20.0 

Foundations  6.9 

Business  11.9 

Individual  8.5 

Memberships  2.8 

Other  5.0 


NACAA 


Income  Category  %_ 

Earned  19.0 

NEA  3.0 

Other  Federal  9.0 

It 

Regional  and  State  17.0 

Local  Government  20.0 

Local  Private  32.0 


ACUCAA 

The  fourth  data  source  on  community  arts  agencies  is  the  biennial  surveys  of  the 
membership  of  the  Association  of  College,  University  and  Community  Arts 
''jd ministrations  (ACUCAA).  The  surveys  have  prinTiarily  covered  the  presentation 
activities  of  colleges  and  universities.  Coonmunity  arts  agencies  were  not  represented 
in  the  membership  prior  to  1975,  and  separate  data  on  them  were  not  reported  until 
the  1977  and  1979  surveys.  In  both  of  those  years,  the  response  rate  was  not  very 
high;  therefore,  data  are  reported  on  only  a  small  number  of  "other  nonprofit  arts 
agencies":  33  in  1977  and  39  in  1979.  Aioo,  the  ACUCAA  data  do  not  represent  the 
total  fiscal  activity  of  the  organization,  but  rather  only  those  expenses  and  income 
soOrces  that  relate  to  their  presentation  activities*  Therefore,  since  they  do  not 
equate  to  the  NACAA  and  ACA  figures,  they  are  not  presented  here.  They  have  been 
included  with  the  other  ACUCAA  data  in  the  previous  subsection  on  colleges  and 
universities  where  they  can  be  interfa^eted  in  context. 
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